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THE CHARITABLE BAZAARS OF DUBLIN. 

It has been said by a classic authority, that foroe 
without judgment is overthrown by its own impetus ; 
and the proposition is equally true , of virtue. To 
do good to mankind is less facile than moralists sup- 
pose. It requires something more tha» a mere ani- 
imI impulse ; and there is much ground for doubt- 
ing whether the world -(at least the British world) 
does not suffer more from the impertilient inter- 
"ference of mistaken benevolence, than from the 
direct attacks of selfishness and malice on its order 
and happiness. Charity, more especiaUy,i^ough, 
in a well ordered state, a duty whose edW^ise is 
limited within a narrow and comprehensible sphere,) 
becomes, under a government replete with abuses 
and fertile in factitious misery, a science requiring 
as much patient research, and as large a jgrasp of 
intellect, as any other department of politics. To 
be charitable on an extensis^ scale, is to legislate (or 
the poor ; and man, in his d^pestic capacity, (what* 
ever may be thought of him as a citizen or a subject,) 
18 an animal made to think and to act for hhnself. 

Vol. IL— B 



6 THE CHABITABUS BAZAARS 

In the British empire, where every class of society 
is more or less dislocated, where the rewards of 
inidustry are subject to frequent revolutions, and 
where life is sustained by the most painfiil efforts, 
errors in the direction or energy of the charitable 
are doubly fatal. They are not only a waste of the 
scanty and insufficient resources of the multitu- 
dinous poor, a destruction of so much of the ma- 
terials of happiness, but they are a direct and posi- 
tive evi), deranging the economy of the lower orders^, 
harassing them by needless and galling dictation, and 
destrojring in their bosoms the principle of inde- 
pendence, without which there can be no virtue. 

A high estimate of pecuniary charity in the 
scale of virtues is the result of incivilization, and a 
testimony of the barbarity of the governments 
where it prevails. Where the people are well go- 
vern^ and prosperous, the field for the exercise of 
this virtue is necessarily limited ; but wherever great 
and terrible^inequalities in human condition subsist, 
charity is a necessaiy- supplement to the defective 
institutions out of which thofr arise. In the Christian 
world, where pecuniary liberality is dignified as a 
theological virtue, charity stands in the place of 
many more serviceable and importa^it duties ; and 
much of that energy which should be given to the 
improvement of the political and statistic condition 
of the country, is wasted in a vain attempt to bolster 
up bad systems, and to avert by eleemosynary 
efforts the miseries and vices accumulated by misrule. 
The high and influential classes are especially prone 
to fall into this error. Too moral and too religious 
to be satisfied with the |pretchedness by which they 
are surrounded, yet t^ selfish, perverse, or indolent 
to attemj)t a through removal of its causes, they 
satisfy their consciences by attempting to relieve in 
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detail the soflfeiii^ which their privileges and pre* 
twsions produce in the gro^s ; and when they have 
bestowed a small per centage of their^ overgiown 
forluiied4l|>on ^e wretches^ whom their monopoly 
of powtr has impoverished and wroriged, they flatter 
th^ftliselves that they have dooe all which human 
sympathy or divine injunction requires at their 
tends* ' ' ♦ 

♦This description of charity -ha^ been wfeH^-fie* 
foibed by .a popular writer^ as "other-worldly- 
inindedness ;" and nawtlere is it more sensitive or 
aUve than among the sAistocracy of Iipland, — a» 
country wh^e mendicity is national, afid where reli- 
gioius Quixotism is carried to the fevei^ point of ex- 
ultation and excess* Unfortunately, this fiery and 
rampant zeal is utterly deficient in knowledge; anAT 
diere is more waste of money in the city of Dublin, 
more direct pro^jocation of misery by ]ll-o»ntrii|pd 
attempts to relieve distress, morS misdirected enei^» 
thaifwould, if properly applied, remove, ten times 
#ver, all the pauperism of a wholesomely constituted 
society of the same bulk. 

In a country so teenjing with an unemployed 
population as Ireland^ it certainly is not an easy 
ffiatter to give a proper direction to public feeling, 
and to avoid felliiig into dangerous errors ; and 
though it is necessary to signalize the more flagrant 
and mischievous abuses, and to ridicule an all per- 
vading folly, by which society suffers so deeply, yet 
it must be confessed, that the individuals who come 
under the lash are not without some excuse. If 
their presumption and self-conceit are absurd and 
baneful, their intentions at least are often the purest 
and the best 

' The sphere of charity, its productive power of 
good, being closely confined to the relief of those 
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fortuitoiis evib to \ivliich the lower classes most eTer 
be exposed, even in the best-regulated societies^ tbe 
moment it is applied to lai^ categories of persons, 
as a remedy for permanent abusea^ it becomes' an ~ 
unmanageable and equivo'cal agent of happiness, 
interfering with independent lal^ur^ disturbing its 
morketyand rendering occupation precarious, and its 
rewctrd fluctuating^ The means which a natioa 
pospisAes of etophj^ng its population are idefimt«^ 
and charity, in giring them s^new disection, doei^ 
not increase the sum : on^he. contrary, in as far as 

^he [Nro<^8s is for<^d and unnatural, it tends to 
diminish tha(^ sum by waste and misihanagement. 
Most dT the '.charitable efforts which daily succeed 
each other (or the emplbying of the poor of Ireland, 

*iu« but the pouring money out of one pocket, to 
place it in another ; and if certain individuals are 
p^ to work in a new direction fa^ the process, an 
equal number are inlfevitably thrown out of employ- 
ment in some unobserved department. * 

This evil attaches with particular severity and 
mischievous effect to those associations of good and 
pious ladies, who either work themselves for the 
benefit of the poor, or find employment for them in 
oharitable asylums, where they are enabled to under- 
sell and drive out of the market all competitoni who 
are thrown upon their own resources. The money 
which is cdlected by tlie sale of needle and fancy 
work thus performed, is a direct robbery of the 
sempstresses, who, in gairets and in cellars, strive to 
exist by unwearied labour. The cheap repositories 
that vend articles of taste, fabricated in Magdalen 
asytoms and receptacles for the destitute, not only 
severely injure the shopkeeper, who pays rent and 
taxes for the service of^the puUic, but, tfarouffh him, 
strikes despair into the bosom of a lai^ dass of 
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helpless femides, \vho avail themselves of accom- 
plishments, acquired in happier circumstances, to 
support themselves in independence, by the only 
means which the perverse exclusion of wcHnen from 
their natural employments has left open to them. 
It is no justification of such establishments, that 
they sell only inutilities, calculated to catch a 
certain portion of loose cash, which otherwise 
would be lost to benevolence. The manufacture 
of inutilities, no less than that oC articles of prime 
necessity, is the property of the working poor, — a 
property with which the public cannot tamper, 
without producing a certain evil, that is never com- 
pensated by the uncertain and delusive good ex- 
pected fi-om the procfssr 

Among the many idle, delusive, and extravagant 
amusements, invited by that model of Grand 
Caliphs, Louis the XlVth, not the least remarkable 
were the shops opened in the saloons of Versailles, 
and kept by the king's mistresses, or the princesses 
of the blood, attended by cavaliers, who, though 
officiating as shop-boys, were chosen according, to 
their rank and office. In these magazines, toys, 
trinkets, and jewels of immense value, were distri* 
butedat counters, attended by the greatestbeauties 
and most distinguished personages at the court; 
and if the cupidity of the courtiers found its account 
in this prodigality, coquetry lost nothing by the as- 
sumption of a character which added the rwiiveU 
of the hcinne bourgeoisie to the graces of dignity 
and refinement. Madame de Maintenon dwelk 
with emphasis on the fascinations of these illus- 
trious shopkeepers, and the elegance which presided 
over their counters. 

The bazaars, called charitable, which, for some 
successive seasons have been opened in Dublui^ 
B3 
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hate in their detaib been modelled somewhat after 
the manner of these comptoirs of Versailtes. The 
market is generally held m some very public place ; 
either at the Rotunda, (a room consecrated to all 
public purposes,) or in an hotel or tavern. The 
stalls are raised on either side ; the shops are kept 
by ladies of the highest rank in the Irish world of 
fashion and charity. The wotk disoosed of is their 
own ; their customers are the pubHc at large, who 
are admitteB on {laying a shtlling. The profits of 
the saIiB,of course, go to charity, sometimes at home 
«— too often foreign, — ^the conversion of Jews, or 
the gathering of the stray sheep of Otahmte or Hin> 
dostan. The articles produced to extort the benevo- 
lence of the customer, address themselves rather to 
his charity than to his taste. They are multifarious ; 
and if varieUr could compensate- for want of inge- 
nuity and of skill, there would be nothing to wish 
for in the bazaars of the charitable ladies of Didtilin : 
'^worsted stockings, to fit Irish giants,— bead 
purses^ threaded by fairy fingers, fiizettes for the 
head, woven of horsehau*, — and slippers of hemp 
for the feet, as fatiguing as the tread-mill, — ^hearth* 
rugs as ru^ed ^' as a Russian bear,'' — and pillows of 
lavender, not much smoother, — old jeUy and stale 
cakes, which have figured at more than one tea and 
tract soirici — and ornaments in every form, that can 
be produced by paste and paper, and daubed by 
paint,-— from a pagoda to a pincushion,—- of just that 
description which a woman of taste consigns to her 
housekeeper's room, and the housekeeper, in turn, 
bestows on the still room, as fit for nodung but te 
preserve dust, and afford lurking places for spiders. 
Meantime, if criticism looks on with her ^eye 
malign askance,** m its lounge up the long line 
opened between the repositories of trash, there 
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wee many whose muoeptibOity sappliea the place at 
once of taste and of chanty, and the bazaar is the 
great resort of all the desceuvris of one sex, and of 
all the saints of the other. Among the most dis- 
tinguished of the first, are the military elegants of 
the garrison ; amcmg the latter, are some of the 
highest and prettiest of the aristocracy. Placed 
behind piles of pincushions, each having a moral in 
mimkms stuck on its silken surface, or behind an 
outwork of paper screens, consecrated by the 
Lord's prayer and. the commandments, stands the 
fair trader, with a look, '^ sober, steadfast, and 
demiHe,'' and an air of gentle solicitation, like that 
of the venders of royal effigies at the gate of the 
Tuileries, who cry, from morning till night, ^Yoyez. 
Messieurs f txiyex la famille royale de I^ance^ et la 
Princesse Caroline^ Urns pour deux sousJ** 

I was one day much amused by observing a little 
sc^ie of this sort* The finest eyes I ever saw, were 
doing the honours of a charitable counter, to the very 
best of their abiKty. ^ A bonnes enseignes^ bon vinJ* 
A young and gauant hussar, whose attention had 
wander^ ifrom stall to stall, with undefined charity, 
was at last attracted by the " voyez^ messieurs,^ of the 
eyes alluded to. The petit commerce once begun, it 
Was difiicult to say which party threw most enter- 
prise and speculati<»i into the transaction. Flytraps 
were shut snd opened, with suitable comments on 
flies and traps ; tablets were displayed, whose in- 
scriptions were only to be breathed upon, to become, 
like good impressions, ineffaceable ; Adam and Eve, 
vnth the tempter in the tree, worked oa a footstool 
.in tent stitch, were not without allusion and edifica- 

* ^ Here, gentlemen, here is the whole t6ytl fiunily of France, 
:and the PiiacMB Cuoliiie, all for a penny." 
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lion ; and the history of "Theresa Tidy" was re- 
commended as a souvenir for absent sisters, with aii 
air which proved that saints, as weti as hussars, can 
be good disciplinarians. The choice was at length 
made. It fell upon a bunch of violets, reared by the 
fair hands of the vender for charitable purposes. 
The young hussar drew it fix)m its vase, " all drip- 
ping with dew," breathed its essence, lodked foil in 
the eyes of the belle jardiniere^ paid his sigh and his 
sovereign, and — ^was elbowed on by a new chapman, 
whose aid-de-camp's uniform gave him superior 
claims on the attention of the charitable bazaarist. 

As I left the door of Morrison's tavern, where the 
scene passed, the young hussar stood waiting for his 
cab. A naked, snivering little girl, with a bunch of 
wallflowers (stuifed with grass " to make, a show,") 
in her dirty hands, came " between the wind and his 
nobility ;** and with the usual supplicatory drawl of 
Irish mendicity, solicited his attention, according to 
its most approved formulary ; " The Lord ppwr 
(pour) a: blessing on your beautifol honour, Sir, and 
bity them iligant wallflowers for an half-penny from 
a ratherless orphant, that hasn't broke her fast this 
day, God help her." His " beautiful honour heard 
her not, or valued not the liquid blessing of Heaven 
at the price the supplicant put upon it. He held his 
violets to his nose. His thoughts were behind the 
counter of the bazaar, and his foot on the step of his 
cab. After a moment's hesitation, he returned to 
the bazaar, and the half-pennyworth of wallflowers 
fell to my lot. 

While ignorant benevolence,and mistaken charity, 
fancy they are serving the great cause of humanitv« 
by promoting Institutions which are, in fact, directly 
opposed to their^hiudable intentions, low cunning 
and self-love take advantage of the curcumstance» 
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by JQiBuig io a Work wtudi proauees a temporary 
mj^macy and equality liBtween the little and ibs 
great. Many^Vbo have na other meam cf getting 
on i^ society, find, i« the charitable repositories, ba- 
zaarsy and poor-shops, a mea,ns of introduction to its 
autocrats, (for even poor Dublin has its bel awO cit 
acquaintance with the Countess of this, and the Mar- 
chioness of the othi^r, the loQg desired object of all 
thifir struggles, hopes, and desires. Among a people 
essentially vain and ambitious, this sort of connexion 
drdws in a vast numSer of* subipribers, cmtributors, 
aQd l&bourers, to all, schemes of mistal^en benevo- 
lence. Of quackish meddling ; i^uid the peculiar no- 
tions of the Catholics, on the necessity of a constant 
practice of charity, complete the sums requisite for 
their mtichievous success. 

*On the privations and sufferings inflicted on the 
respectable and laborious poor, by such intezfeeen^ 
jvith theliranch of industnr i\pon which they almost 
exclusively rely, it would be easy to say some elo- 
quenf things ; for it is difficult to enter deeply and 
warmly into any subject, and not to treat of it eflfec- 
tually. There is no muse like being in earnest. 
But here is a little document, worth all that practised 
autborslup could give on the subject, however deeply 
felt, or well studied. It is a letter from some poor 
sufferer, written in all the simplicity and integrity of 
conscious injury. I give it, with the too flattering 
letter in which it was enclosed, and which, (havii^ 
received it this morning, March 29th, 1829,) du^cted 
my thoughts to the composition of Uiis brief article. 
Having allied myself, from my earliest youth, to the 
oppressed party of my country, I have never enjoyed 
there but one distinction. The suffering and the 
unfortunate of' all creeds have honoured me, by 
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claims on my s^^mpathy, which ala»! is freqiMntljT 
all I have to bestow ; and 4 have, for many yearii 
back, beihi ki the habit of receiving applications from 
the wretched, (a painfiil pre-eminence) whidi ^aye 
^chided the details of almost every species'^of mis- 
yy which flesh it heir to, firom the de^air of tb& 
condemned convict, who has written to me firom Ife 
cell, to th« indignant rq>inings of n^lected genius, 
and the eloquent recitalof '' all the wrongs, whieh 
parent merit from the unworthy takes." 

iBut to the letter, apd the simple statement of the 
distressed f<^ale, suffering from the ladies' charitable 
bazaar, which I givenexBctly as I received it : — ' 

'* To Lady Morgan, Kildare-street, Dublin. 

a WrrnouT presuming the Irish heart df your lady- 
ship to be at all concerned in the pernicious custom I 
■*^the enclosed alludes,to, it is very humbly submit-^ 
r- ted to your kind consideration— 4is one looked up to 
—as well in national pride — as the kindness of your 
disposition towards every individual of your country 
— and as it appears the press (the best medium of 
rectifying public evils) will not receive it — ^your 
general opinion — of the mischief it records — may 
go far in serving — a class of poor individuals (your 
eountrywomen) labouring under the hardships it de- 
tails—and layd before your ladyship— by one of the 
oppressed sirfferers — ^who has the honour to be, 
" Your Ladyship's 

'' Afpst obedient humble Servant, 

^'A DiSTRBssED Female/' 

« Dublin, March 28<ft, 1829/' 
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** To.^ Ladies of the late Bazaar^ and those generally 
of Dublin. 

^ Ladies : 

** However painful in l^yiag before you in this 
public manner evils brought on a numerous class of 
personsT— through inadvertency and want of consi- 
deration (as hunger will break through stone walls) it 
is necessary, in addition to many hints you have 
already had laid before you, to now enter into a more 
particular detail of the misfortune visited on many, 
by your establishing bazaars and other shops, to be 
met with in many parts of Dublin, for the sale of 
ladie^ tuork ; nor are you to suppose, in doing so, it 
is intended to convey any idea of your not laudably 
working for yourselves or families, or contributing to 
such charities as you may desire to be interested in ; 
but in doing so, permit me to say, you should put 
your hands in your pockets^ and by no means inter* 
fere with the bread of others, as you manifestedly 
have done. You will please to recollect that belsides 
the more common and industrious classes of society, 
there are many respectable, well-educated females, 
reduced, from misfortune and not faulty to the neces- 
sity of earning their bread by the work of their 
hands; inferior in taste, ingenuity, and acquirements 
to none of their countrywomen ! now thrown on the 
world for want of a usual emporium for the sale of 
their labour ; wrought probably in filial piety for the 
humane and dutiful purposes of assisting an aged 
father or mother perishing in silent misery. For 
your bazaars, and from the glut of work they accu- 
mulate, prevent even shop-keepers from taking any 
off their hands, from the impossibility of disposuigof 
it, as well as others purchasing those articles of taste 
and ingenuity, these unhappy people were wont to 
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earn subaifiilence l^. And rei^iy, ladies, where 
females are concemed^I would put it to your kind 
consideration, if it is consonant to the generous feel- 
ings of our soil, to thug open the flob<^tes of vice, 
as a probable mode of prewentm^ starvation, in- 
creaong female crime, and muitiplyuig mendicity, in 
the current of misery and want 

'^ Our unfortunate country labours mider the severe 
<q>pre8sion of considerable absenteeism; but bow 
despairingly must it indeed be felt, if those oar reri- 
denUf blessed with rank and fortune^ lend their aid 
to increase distress in any part of tb6 community, 
for the benefit of a go<id name ; let the object be 
what it may, nothing can be called charity, that un- 
ciharitably tB^es bread from the mouths df many. 

** And although excuses may be made for ladies 
of h^^h coBsideraiion not being sufficiently acquaint- 
ed, either with the nature of the tradii^ world, or 
despenU^ state of the poor, none can, for ihoge (some 
now holding titles) who have been indebted in a 
great measure for their present good fortune, to the 
benefit oi fair trade, and support of the poor ; swal- 
lowing Lesthean drafts and standing behmd a bazaar 
table, inflicting in the articles they sell, misery and 
want on several poor creatures, their oountiywoHien. 
' ^^ Your last bazaar, it is understood, not only netted 
a considerable sum of money l^ what it sold, but 
has left a great quantity of ladies' woric yet to be 

J. disposed of; and which, notwithstanding the piety 

and charity of the worthy females concerned, is now, 
at their desire^ to be got rid of by a ix>ttery ; as 
well in> die teeth of the acts of the legislature, as 
truly encouraging a species of gambling ; as destruc- 
tive a vice as ever (in its avaricious propensities) 
seized on the human heart ; and this being under 

tJ^^ the description of 2itt2e*^o'«, becomes subject to ma- 
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gisterial interference. All this shows the quantity 
of work you ladies have set up against the poor and 
industrious fair trader, whose hands is his or her 
support^ and which, evidently, you are not borne 
out in any interference with for any object whatso- 
ever ; or to lay the foundation of your charities^ at 
the expense of the poor. 

" And it is presumed, from the non-attendance of 
our gracious vice-queen at your bazaar, that though 
a stranger to our country, she has had that consider- 
ation in the benevolence of her heart, which, either 
through inadvertency or the fashion of the day, ap- 
pears to have escaped yours. And believe the want 
of emporium for sale of female works, has occasioned 
much trouble to her grace, by many of those starv- 
ing creatures who have had no other hope of trying 
to get their productions off their hands, has led 
them to seek that commiseration from the stranger, 
which they have failed to receive at home. So con* 
trary is all this to the natural goodness of heait, so 
wound up in our national femme character, that it is 
indeed with pain it is adverted to, and is only attri- 
buted to the immediate desire of doing good ; having, 
in the impulse of the moment, banidied that more 
general, reflecting, and feeling consideration. Your 
hearts, when thus strongly appealed to, will, I am 
convinced, receive in the charity and benevolence^ 
so characteristic in the fair daughters of Erin, 
" Whose obedient servant I am, 
** Penelope, 

^* Dublin, 23d March. « Out of work.^' 

« Editor,'' ^. 4^. 4^. 
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LIBERAL ILLIBERALITY* 

I VKHAMSMDf with pain, in many of my Italian 
fiiendflt who have <listinguished themselves by every 
q>ecie8 of sacrifice in the cause o( liberality, aa 
arocted illiberality with respect to the arts. I have 
seen them turn with apparent disgust from the finest 
works of the greatest masters, when accompanying 
me to the Brera, the gallery at Florence, or the 
Vatican. They used to say, " There is the cause oT 
<Air ruin : we Iiave preserved the elegant, at the ex- 
Dense of the useful. Raphael and Michael Aimelo- 
teep us under the Austrian yoke I Had the Rus- 
sians loved the enfeebling arts, as we have done, 
they would never have burned their Moscow ! The 
Yenos de Medicis alone would have saved tho 
. Kremlin r 

Going one day to visit the now greatest sculptor 
of the a^, Chantry, the gallant and celebrated 

General r ^ having accompanied me to the 

door, made his bow, observing, ^ I have made a vow 
against the arts — ^the more perfect they are, the more 
tuschievous." 

British utilitarianism, like Italian patriotism, has 
fiometimes taken the alarm at the unproductivenesa 
of the arts, and asserted that they are not physically 
necessaiy to our existence. Yet if the arts do not 
lessen positive evil, they at least augment the num- 
ber of ou;^ bou3ilho^ enjoyments; and after the 6rs^ 
necessaries are supoliej, all improvements in manu- 
&ctures go but to tnat. Bread and water will sup- 
pott UfO'-^ hole in the earth will bid defiance to the 
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^temeiits — ^and a Beal-skin in winter, and a few 
e€>ckatoo feathers in summer, supply the coldest and 
the hottest regions with an adequate toilette. All 
beyond this is luxury, or means adopted to increase 
the sphere of pleasurable sensation, and to support 
a skater number of the species. 

Ih this point of view, the fine arts are equally 
•bjects of statistic value with the useftil manufac- 
tories. Their moral influence is. an- additional 'be- 
nefit. All declamation against the arts is folly, sim* 
ply because they belong to the oi^ganization of mioi 
•—-to his love of pleasure and his tendency to imita^ 
tion. He who produces a fine picture, still pro- 
duces ; and under that utilitarian amsideration, hi^ 
labour is at least as valuable as that of a goldsmith. 
These modem utilitarians are the Calvinists of poli- 
tical economy, and they strip their doctrine (h so^ 
many graces, and render it such a '^Pmue-Crocf- 
Bardnme^ sort of thing, that thejr will soon leave 
4heir church without a female disciple : and wo to 
the church, or the system, that is deserted by the^ 
women ! They who would legislate for the world, 
must live in the world ; and the best intenticms, 
aided by the best talents, will be found ii^adequate 
to serve the great cause of humanity, if its sdiemes, 
though perfect in the abstract, are inapplicable in 
practice to the actual state -of society. 
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AT THE HEAD OF HIS PROFESSION. 

DoCTok * * * *, now so celebrated and so 
vrealthy, served a hard probation to success, I 
kqew him in bis obscurity, and thought him then a 
better and an abler man, than I think him pow. I 
saw Iffin struggling, through all the hopeless drudgery 
c^ his profession, up to his present eminence : haunt- 
ing hospitals, and bowing to Nurse Tenders. Foi' 
years, he read, wrote, and lectured, and did every 
thing but get on — still he laughed, and talked, and 
was agreeable: at last he looked sdlemn, wore 
black silk stockii^s and creaking shoes, walked oa 
tiptoe, and turned Methodist : his success was rapid 
and complete ; and he is now what is called — at the 
head of htspr^ession I — "-ie savair /aire vaut bieu 
le savair /" 



RELIGIOUS AUSTERITY. 

It is quite deplorable to see how many rational 
creatures (or, at least, who are thought so) mistake 
suffering for sanctity, and think a sad face and a 
gloomy habit of mind, propitious offerings to that 
Itelty, whose works are all light, and lustre, and har- 
mony, and loveliness. 

I have just had a visit from a pair of papistical 
pietists, in such a state of attenuation, that they look 
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as if they had escaped fixim a besieged town after 
a month's famine. They had been keeping hlach 
lent (a fast, I believe, now peculiar to Ireland), 
which it would be difficult to persuade a Romao 
cardinal to observe. I began to quote Swift's well 
known stanza — 

«^ Who ean beUere, with common «enfl«» 
That bapon fried gives God offence ? 
Or that a herring has a charm, 
Almighty anger to disarm ? 
Wrapped up in majestj divine. 
Does he regard on what w« dine ^" 

Tliis was an impertinent interfer^ce ; and they 
answered me very sensibly, by alleging that a speciiu 
providence is a dogma in all religi<His ; and that, at 
aU events, they were bound to otey their church, or 
leave it 1 They had made their election. As they 
took their leave, Mrs. ■■ came in from earlv 

service, with her prayer-book in her hand, and ail 
the anathemas of exclusive perfection in her sour 

face. Mrs. is a high-church-evangelical pro- 

lestant-ascendancy lady— -once well known in tho 
caste of Dublin gayety, though now no less distin- 
guished in the ^mm sanctorum of ^the serious.'' 
What a look she cast on my poor little papists, as 
they passed her ! Excommunication by bell, book, 
and candlebght, and death without benefit of clergy^ 
in every scowling lineament. 

" 1 did not know these little b^ts visited yoQ,^ 
said the good Mrs. — — ; *' you are such a notorious 
heretic, to say the least'* 

^' O ! I assure you the Catholic saints are much 
more tolerant than you Protestant saints. My 
aiCadsj on Catholicism, as I found it restoreil in 

ca 
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Italy b^ the holy alliance, have not lost me a single 
Catholic friend in Ireland,'* 

"Because, after all, the papists don't care for their 
religion as a religion. Theirs is a church without a. 
religion, you know." 

"I don't answer for their zeal," (I said, carelessly, 
for I hate relimous discussions) " but 1 do for their 
sbcerity, whidi the appearance of those poor girls 
attests; they are worn to shadows by this bard 
lent : they do not even eat eggs or butter." 

"What absurdity I" said my petulant and well-fed 
evangelical ; "I have no patience with it." 

" But you rigid protestants fast sometimes, whea 
your church bids you ?" 

" Oh I thai is a different thing." 

" No further different, than that you fast only to 
draw down divine vengeance on your political ene- 
mies, while they mortify their bodies for the sake of 
their own souls. How Buonaparte's victories must, 
have raised the price of salt fish I Do you remem* 
ber what a number of general fasts we had during 
^ war ? I have often thought that we owed our 
success at Waterjoo as much to dried ling» as tei 
Wellington." 

" Oh I Lady M 1 how cmi you joke on such 

idemB subjects 7" 

"Joke ! why, if we are ordered to eat fish foe 
the purpose of abating the pride and assuaging the 
malice of our enemies, there must, I suppose^ be 
smne efficaj^y in cockle satice, and oyster po/^-^^H- 
why is meat pioacribed ?'* 

"The intention of fasts is mortification, and we. 
diiould abfiftaia on such occasions, from every thing 
that admiiusters to our appetites.'^ 

^^liea y<M come back to the black fast&of oi^ 
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poor haJf-starved, little friend?, which you deem ah 
absurdity." 

"But these Catholics " said Mrs. -, with true 

lady's logic, " abstain from no pleasure that conies ki 
their way, even on Sundays. I hear they attend , 
your Sunday evening parties." 

" I igLXe no Sunday evening parties, my deat 

Mrs. ; but when the duties of the day are 

<>ver, and every one has been at mass, church, or 
meeting, as opinion may lead them, I surrouni 
myself with the members of my ovm dear famSy ^ 
and if some kind and intimate friend drop in t« 
enjoy a {feasant, rational conversation, he is sure of 
a place at my cheerful hearth among its affi^- 
tionate habituis!* 

" But the Sabbath is appointed to be kept holy." 

"And is it not to keep the Sabbath holy, to fcnl- 
tivate the kindliest affections, and to encourage those 
gefiial sensations which lead us to live in peace vrith 
afi mankind ? He, whose fh*st divine mamfestatioft 
was at a weddii^-feast, and whose last was at tber 
supper of the disciples he loved, has left us this, not 
more as a precept than a command." 

" Aye, but what are your poor servants do^ 
below stairs ?" 

" Precisely what their masters are doing above— 
onjoying innocently, and soberly, round a good fire, 
the rest which the Sabbath brings with it— reapa^ 
the fruits of their industry m the comftnts it pro* 
Tkles them, and neither driven to a sectarian nieetk^ 
^r a public house, to pass their Sunday ev^ui^ 
in making bile or driidraig whiskey." 

JAy saint sneered, and shook her head. 

" i will not argue vrith ym«, Lady M — ^-^ bat I ' 
Thrill tell yoii what the world says ;" and so having 
prcrrad io me that I was considered by all thtt 
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^ rbally religious" pewie of Dublin as no better tb&n 
<me of the wicked, sne made her eidt, with a new 
accession of gall circulating through her system, and 
more than ever convinced, that to be happy is to be 
wicked I 

It is strange that man, who sufiers so severely 
from the violence of the elements, "•* who hath but 
a short time to live, and is fiiU of misery," should go 
BO far out of his way to multiply uneasy sensations, 
and dhould so often dash aside the enjoyment whicii 
reason sanctifies, to court the privation which nature 
lejects. In strong defiance of animal instinct, •there 
has existed, at all times, a marked disposition to 
make a merit of self-denial and mortification, and 
to consider it a virtue to outrage those senses, and 
sadden that imagination, which were bestowed on 
man by the Deity, for the promotion of his hap- 



This absurd and cruel fanaticism has succeeded 
in masking itself alike beneath the cowl of reli^on^ 
and the' mantle of philosophy; and it has sulied 
kself, with equal plausibility, to the pride of the 
stoic, and to the humility of the saint. After all that 
we talk of the march of mind, the world has made 
but little progress in moral philosophy. In all ages 
it has been ^par les m(mes prapos U meme jargon ;*' 
and it is curious to find, in Lucian's treatise on danc- 
ing (which is a defence of theatrical exhibitions 
a^inst-some sour-craut Prjune of the Porch), pre- 
cisely the same between pleasure and pride, be- 
tween nature and opinion, as is at this day waged 
in the conventicles of the sectarian zealots. 

That the same practical errors, which proceeded . 
firom the self-abasement of the ascetics in the desert, 
should i:. ve flowed also firom the stoic's lofty con^ 
ceptioQs of human nature, is, however, more start-. 
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hig than unnataral. The fanaticism of honour and 
virtue is not less fanaticism, than that of religion^ 
it is not less exaggeration and irrationaKty, In both 
aGke, temperament is more influential than argu- 
menty feeling more concerned than opinion; and 
both are alike founded on ignorance of the real 
nature of man, his organization, and his destiny. 

In Uie earlier epochs of civilization, when the 
aspect <^ nature is rude and forbidding, and wh^n 
social intercourse is replete with jealousies and dis- 
sensions, the conservative principle of life— -aroused 
by the rough exdtement to a proportionate re- 
sistance-i-arms itself with a corresponding insensi- 
bility to the attacks of externals. Wherever suf- 
fering habitually outweighs enjoyment, an effeminate 
flusceptibility to trifling sensations is destroyed by 
the frequency of heavier miseries : and necessity 
developes in the mind a conscious superiority to 
fortune, founded on the pride of opposition, and on 
an intimate conviction of its own energies. The 
incessant warfare of savage life renders the con- 
tempt of pain and death an indispensable virtue ; 
and bjr a sophistry familiar under all circumstances^ 
the animal forms for himself a system of notions, 
which strengthens him in the disposition coi^enial 
to the position of the moment. The philosophy of 
savages is stem, as their religion is gloomy : and 
education and example are both brought to bear 
upon this desired case-hardening of the soul. The 
qualities which school-boys are taught to admire in 
the heroes of Roman story, exist in greater intensity 
among the red tribes of Jf orth America, than in the 
descendants of the wolf-suckled Romulus. 

In the history of a campaign in Canada, mention 
is made of a tnbe, called The Devoted^ whose ultra^ 
stoical notions would gain credit for the stoiy of a 



ScflBvoh or a Reffolus. One of this tribe, to prevt 
lo the British officers his contempt for pain, cut ft 
large piece from his own flesh, and flui^ it to the 
d[o2s. Yet these men were in the lowesi condition 
of barbarism and social rudness. 

The external circumstances, wludi, by oi^MSiBg 
man to natural evils, elevate and exalt his chamct^» 
produce a very contrary effect, when they act 
through his misconceptionsof theirmysterious causes. 
Of physical evil the senses can judge with precision ; 
and the individual, measuring his suflferings by his 
powers of resistance, acquires eourage through the 
conviction of internal strength. But between maq, 
and the intangible and inscrutable agents vnth which 
fear and ignorance people the universe, to *'ride the 
whirlwind and direct the storm," there is no mea- 
surement, no comparison. An intimate feeling of 
feebleness debases and degrades lum ; and there is 
nothing so absurd and revolting that he will not at' 
t^npt, in the anguish of his despair, to appease ^ 
phantom with which be cannot contend! Confi* 
tfence in the wisdom and benevdence of the God- 
head is the slow growth of developed civilization, 
and habitual security and ease. The divinitien of 
barbarians are ever cruel, vindictive, and cajMricious ; 
and sanguinary and painful expiations, both personal 
and vicarious, are adopted, to purchase from heaven 
a reluctant abandcoiment of its threatened severity.*" 
The reli^on of savages, under whatever specious 
names it is covered, has ever been essentially and 
practically a pure diabolism. The Scandinavians 
alone have been able to ally the belief in powerful 

. * The preTalence of tlwse barbaroaf notioni of the Deity 
Almost justifies the cynical obsenrations of a French writer — 
** Ce fttt done toujours dans Tattelier de la tristesse que rhomin^ 
malheureuz » fasonn^ le fantdme doat il « fait son Diem" . 
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and malignant deities^ with the courage to oppose 
dieir wrath, b v an heroic daring in acting and in suf 
fering, boundlegs aa -the power with which it ven- 
tared to dispute. 

With an improTement in the destinies of the spe- 
ciesy a change occurs both in the philosophical and 
the religious sentiments of nations. Upon the im- 
mense mjfhix of wealth into Rome, which followed 
tbe ocmcpiest of Greece and Asia, vast amelioration 
eosaed in the social condition of the people. The 
Qsorpation of Augustus was followed by a long period 
of peace ; and tte sterner virtues became unfash- 
ioirable, because they were no longer compatible 
vithesctemal circumstances. A sudden revulsion 
took place in popular feeling ; ai^d the Epicurean 
phibsophy alone found favour in the eyes of those 
who had the means and the leisure for enjoyment. 
'^Thessalian portents" ceased to alarm; tbe Augur 
laughed openly in the face of his brother impostor ; 
mid the clumsy state deities gave place, in the pri- 
vate creed of nobler qpuits, to a speculative theism ; 
^rii^e the corrupt and the vicious (misunderstanding 
the language of Epicurus) were,, upon system, what 
the vicious said com:q>t have been, and ever will be, 
''upon instinct.*** 

Ttus connexion (^ cause and effect triumphs evea 

* When this short interval of happiness closed before the 
tmnay of the succeeding Ceaars, the increase of the slave 
popobttion, and the inroads of the northern barbarians, the hu- 
man mind again relapsed into a gloomy superstition. The in- 
Qax of Asiatics and Egyptians into Rome, conspiring with a 
strong sense of present misery, revived the taste for portents an A.. 
prophecies ; the fantafftical religions of the East were imported 
mth its other products; and thus the Western World was pre- 
pared to receive those manifold corruptions of ChriatianiCj, 
which, under tiiQ auM of charcht have so long held mankind in 
slj^yery. 
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over the permanence of dogma: and a pmctical 
relaxation of morose and austere discipline has uni- 
formly attended the improvement of the social con- 
dition, even under the prevalence of the most rigor- 
ous creeds. Christianity, emei^ing from the deserts 
X)f the Thebaid, to take its place on the thrones of 
emperors, was no more the same austere and for- 
bidding rule, than it was the simple Spencean de- 
mocracy of its first Essenian proselytes ; and the 
sturdy Calvinist of the north, in our own times, is a 
♦* boon companion" and a "good fellow," in com- 
parison with his fanatical ancestors of the third 
generation. 

\The susceptibility of individuals to these external 
causes is, however, exceedingly various. In the 
nidst relaxed, and even corrupt, periods of moral 
sentiment and religious indifference, there have 
always been found persons, whose organization of 
mind has alone been satisfied by an indulgence of 
the most gloomy views of Nature and Providenoe. 
Fanaticism is very frequently a constitutional disease. 
An unknown and undefined, but a very sensible im- 
pediment in the play of the more intimate functions 
of life, deprives the individual of that "pleased alac- 
rity and cheer of mind" which renders the bare state 
of existence delightful. There is a general insus- 
ceptibility to the minor pleasures of sense ; and the 
imagination is less excited by the innocent and amia- 
ble enjoyments of life. A mind thus constituted, ill 
^t ease vrithin itself, looks out on the world for ob- 
jects congenial with its own feelings. Fear and dis- 
gust are its predominating sentiments ; and while it 
fid[>ricates its deity in its own image, it is pained by 
the aspect of enjoyments in which it cannot partici- 
pate. The hopes of another world can alone com- 
pensate for the miseries such beings inflict on thenn- 
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selves in this : and while their speculative diabolism 
finds its account in self-tormenting, their misanthropy 
is indulged by imposing a similar austerity of man* 
ners, under the notion of strictness in religion, upon 
those who are more happily framed by nature for 
cheerfulness and enjoyment. 
^ In England and Germany the prevalent disposi- 
tion in religion is to gloom and mysticism ; while no 
effort can moculate the French with a deep senti- 
ment on the subject. The Irish differ, also, mate- 
rially from the English in this respect Notwith- 
standing the strong miluence of political degradation, 
and the example of rigour ejdiibited by the prevail- 
ing methodism of the Saxon population^ the Irish 
Catholics are, for the most part, devoid of austerity 
of temper, though not always indiposed to needless 
self-denial ; and this circumstance doubtless contri- 
butes to render the people more Catholic, and to 
indispose them for the reception of the gloomy, ab- 
stract idealism of the "new reformation." 

Temperament operates widely and decidedly in 
preventing a uniform sentiment reacting the 
lx)undary oetween innocent and vicious indulgence : 
and if that point were susceptible of a precise deter- 
mination, the naturally moroie would still continue 
to make inroads upon tlie liberty of theii- gayer com- 
patriots, for no other reason than because it is their 
will and pleasure to do so. The most rigorous sec- 
tarians, indeed, are not consistent on this point, but 
are pxone to relaxation in behalf of their own fa- 
vourite indulgences. Those an^ong them who are 
for " tenderness framed," have ^, patient indulgence 
for weaknesses, which ai-e almost redeemed by the 
orthodoxy of their object ; and all excesses in the 
pleasures of the table, short of shameless inebriety, 
are permitted to the elect ; while the uncharitable- 

Vol. II.— D 
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aess preached in the pulpit does not the less find itis 
way to the tea-table, and calumny and invective 
against all uncongenial offences, are doled oat under 
the guiie of zeal for uniformity of doctrine. 

In England, the theoretical morality of the saints is 
so far above concert pitch, that humanity cannot 
sustain it in practice ; and the result is, despair of 
acting up to duty, a consequent indifference to slight 
aberrations, and a proneness to take refiige in me 
pre-eminence of faith and the worthlessness and 
nothingness of all works. 

An undue severity of life is much encouraged by 
the doctrine, that the intellectual pleasures are akme 
conducive to happiness, and that reason and relmon 
alike require the submission and mortification of the 
senses. The intellectual pleasures do not lie sufili- 
ciently within tjie reach of all mankind, to render 
them a common object of ambition and cultivaticm ; 
and it is not fair in the educated and refined to draw 
conclusions from their own conceptions, applicaldo 
to those of their fellow-creatures who sre less fortu- 
nately situated. To the mere labouring classes, and 
to many who fill a higher part in the drama of soci- 
ety, the pleasures of sense are the great resources 
against ennui ; and even the most fanciful sentiment- 
auists, in enhancing the valae of intellectual delights, 
always understand (as the grammarians phrase it) an 
abundant table, warm clothing, and comfortable 
dwellings, which form no inconsiderable part of 
those pleafiwres of sense, which they who jHreach 
take care to enjoy* 

However low mere sensaticHis may rank in the 
scale of enjoyment, they are important from their 
jGrequent recurrence, and ft is only in a certain sense 
that th6 rigorist despises them. The andiorite,^twfao 
feeds on roots and water, stipulates that the former 



ihoiddbe well boiled, and Ae latter pure ; and few 
ore prepared to imitate the monkish fanaticism of 
mingling objects of disgust with their food, to mortify 
the senses. The great error, then, in comparing the 
iatellectiml and tht sensitive pleasures, is the setting 
the use of the former aminst the abuse of the latter. 
The true sensualist, or Epicurean, is as averse from 
excess as the stoic ; for he knows that excess is in- 
compatible with health and with happiness. The 
senses are the creation of the same power as the 
intellect, and they are subservient to ends no less 
important in the human economy. To forbid their 
exercise and enjoyment, is to oppose the veill and 
intention of Him, who made not man in his own 
image for the sole purpose of suffering and privation. 
An old Irish woman, walking with her naked feet 
over some flinty stones instead of the green-sward^ 
which (^ered itself to her acceptance, was asked 
why she chose this painful path. She replied* 
*^Och ! sure, I'd do more than that for sweet Jasus !" 
The world is full of such old women. 



POETS' LOVES. 

«* Never did poet touch a pen to write, 
Until his ink was tempered with loTe's sighs.'- 

Posts seldom make good lovers, except on paper: 
there is no serving God and mammon. The con- 
eentratioB of dioo^ht which goes to the bi^r 
fli^td <^ eompbsitiony albws me feeling but little 
play. Tha^ has been much dispute, wfaetbei: great 
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actors are the dupes of their own art ; but the great 
actors themselves have honestly avowed that they 
owe their successes to their coolness and self-posses- 
sion ; and the poets, if they were equally candid^ 
would own themselves, in the same predicaments 
They are not, however, often inclined to make the 
confession. Horace says, " we must weep our-* 
selves, before we can make our readers weep ;" and 
Pope's, " He best can paint them, who shall feel 
them most," goes very nearly to the same tune. 

Pession, though eloquent, is not descriptive ; and 
delights not in those details which make the essence 
of impressive writing. Dr. Johnson, who loved, or. 
fancied he loved, his she-bear, and was, therefore, 
(good bruin !) the better authority on the subject, has 
said, that "he who woos his mistress in verse, 
deserves to lose her ;'* and there is no woman of 
sense, who wrould not come to the same conclusion* 
I have heard an odd, paradoxical person assign a 
physiological reason for this. When one great oi^gan, 
he says, is much and permanently excited, the de- 
velopement is at the expense of all the other func- 
tions. Head workers in particular have uniformly 
bad digestions ; and how can a man be heroically 
in love with a feeble stomach? I, who am no 
physiologist, can only appeal to facts. Pope, Dry- 
den, Swift, Racine, Boileau, La Fontaine, werq 
none of them famous as lovers ; they had no 'great 
passion,' and excited none; some of them were 
absolutely insensible to female charms, and were 
skeptics to their influence. La Fontaine^ with 
all his ndiveti (which is generaDy so indicative of 
passion) was as cold as an icicle. " Je dcmtel* says 
Ninon, his friend, "gz/'e/ y ait un fiUre amoureux 
pour La Fontaine, H via guere aime les femmesj' 
I hate some doubts of the sensibility even of the 
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dime f^etrarch, notwithstandiii^ his tibousand and 
one sonnets, which made so httle impression on 
iMsra, As to Ovid, his conceits are the wtipodes 
of passion and feeling ; and Anacreon was so mere 
a rouit that I should as soon take Don Juan for a 
martyr to the beBe panianf as he. Cowley, who 
wrote so much upon love, was an anehorke. Prior, 
who wrote so freely on it, was a rake; and Rous- 
seau, a poet in prose, wrote ^ Julie," and lived witli 
Ther^, who, besides being an imbeeiUe^ vras nei- 
ther chaste nor sober, and wm ^ all for love, and a 
little for the bottle." When il)octor de Pruli chided 
Rousseau, a few days before his death, f<Mr expoAi^ 
himself in his weak health, by goine to the cellar, 
Rousseau, pointing to Ther^se, observed, **ClU€ 
VQuiez-vous f quumd eUe yvm^dhy re&ter* 

A propos to St. Preux and lus Julie: nobody 
thought of visiting Switzerland for its ^ctmesque 
scenerv, till Rousseau brought it into fasluon. Now 
every body £oes to drop a sentimental tear at his 
^ rochers de Meillerie," and to visit Mont Blanc. It 
is well for Us tvchers that this lachrymal humour 
has not the properties of Hannibal's vine^ I What 
would our magazines do but for these visiters to the 
mountains I I never see an article headed '* Journey 
Xo Mont Blanc," without being tempted to wish, that 
its author trad done as Therese did by the wine cellar. 

'*' " What would yon have flie do ? When she goep to the 
cellar, she alwa|ir stays there." 
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tioiM, la those superb teiiiplet» where the oonaecralad 
faas cf mftdlibility, borne before the pope, still 
^low that even infallibility is no proof against heat^ 

The fan, likewise, makes a part of the cerenoOi' 
ttesof the Greek church; aad is placed in the hands 
of the deacon, on the day of his consecration, is 
dOusion to his office of kee{nittr off the ffies from the 
priests, whHe they officiate. This must be a suie- 
eure in Russia ; but the fcNrm survives the want; and 
wo to the infidel, who, in that region of ice, would 
popose a chaufferette,to replace the fan established 
by tl^ churdi and crtate, at some glorious and im- 
mortal epoclh 

Fans came into England, with other eastern ob- 
jects of use, ornament, or curiosity. The fan with 
whidi Queen Elizabeth is said to have graciously 
tapped an Iridi lord lieutenant, (Sir J. Perrot,) would 
knodE down a modem courtier. In the time of 
Charles the Second a French fan was a &tal gift. 
That which saved the modesty of Madame de C^- 
lis^s Dianas, purchased too often the honour of the 
Maid of Honour of the English court. The Dutchess 
of Portsmouth, of course, brought over her own fan 
from the Palais Royal ; from which she was des- 
patched by the Dutchess of Orleans, to rule over the 
heart and councils of the king of Ekigland : and, 
above ri}, to secure the king^s Milvation, by enabling 
lum to live and die "/cnwe caikolique** which he did.* 
The zeal and the views are the same : the form only 
filers. Other times — other modes. 

The fan, however, viras not the great rampart 
throvni up before the citadel of English modesty, 
under the Stuarts. The modesty of mose times had 

"^ Chsrlei the Second died in the armi of the Church taft 
the Dutches! of Port8mouth.«»See Dalkthpli. 
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a strange habit of going to see plays so immodest, 
that it was deemed necessary to cover the face 
^^pour dissimuler son ernbarras ;" and the mask was 
resorted to, while the fan was simply retained, then, 
and for a century afterwards, for the only and inno* 
<:ent purpose of 

** Giving coolness to the rofttchless dune-^ 
To every other breast, a flame." 

The tactics and manoeuvres, necessary for the 
operating of these double purposes, produced the 
well known^^xercise of the fan,** so delightfully de- 
tailed, for the benefit of posterity, in tihat treasure 
ofa work, the Spectator. 

At last, in the decadence of manners, (historically 
marked in the memoirs of a fan, and its philosophy, 
as clearly as m ti.e decline. and fall of empires,) this 
elegant little implement of the coquetry of our ances- 
tresses fell to be an article of mere utiUty — ^return- 
ing, as all things must, to its origin. . 

Our mothers and aunts appeared, during summer, 
with a good housewife-like green fan, to keep off the 
sun ; for " T affaire du parasol,^ for which Louis the 
Fifteenth was obliged to issue a decree, had not yet 
travelled into Great Britain ; and the fan of " ma 
taate Aurare'^ was the only fan known to our aunt 
Tabithas. French philosophy, and a total abandon- 
ment of the constitution of 1688, at length banished 
this instrument as an indispensable part of the toi- 
lette; The parasol was found more convenient ; and 
the fan, only employed to "cooZ the matchless dam£^ 
after a walk through a quadrille, or a lounge through 
a waltz, was reduced to that fairy size to which Ma- 
dame de Genlis gives the reproachful title of cvcn- 
yail iny[)€rc€ptibk. "The history of fashions is not 
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so frivolotts as has been imagined : it is, in fact, the 
history of manners," — and so far, je mis d!accord, 
with the venerable, but not very veracious, historian 
ofthe«/^a»." 



NO ONE'S ENEMY BUT HIS OWN. 

'' No man's enemy but his own" happens gene- 
rally to be the enemy of every body with whom he 
is in relation. The leading quality mat goes to maks 
d)is character, is a reinless imprudence, and a selfiflh 
pursuit of selfish enjc^ments, independent of all eon- 
sequences. '' No one's enemy but tus own" runs 
rapidly through his means ; caUs, in a friendly way, 
cm his friends, for b<mds, bail, and securities ; inr 
volves his nearest kin: leaves hiis wife a beggar; and 
quarters his orphans upon the public; and, after 
miving enjoyed himself to his last guinea^ entails a 
Ufe of dependence on his progeny, and dies in the 
odour of that ill-understood reputatic«i of harmles6 
folly, which is more injurious to society, than some 
positive crimes. /Bie social chain is so nicely and 
delicately constructed, that not a link snaps, rusts, 
or refiises its proper play, without the shock being 
felt like an electric vibration to its utmost Mmits. 
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VULGARITY. 

TiiBii£ is nothing so hopeless as vulgarity— genu- 
ine Tulgarity, arising from presumpticm and want 
of tact, united to the peculiar demonstrative habits 
of liamble life. The stroi^st illustration of this 
species of vulgarity will be found in Ireland, where 
the national vanity forces all qualities into evidence, 
b is often accompanied by the conscious posnession 
of some moderate talent, or some serviceaole qualifr- 
catbn, which carries the possessor out of his natural 
<Hi)it, into higher circles, where he is adopted either 
tt an available a^ent, or an amusing ridicule. In 
titts position, vulgarity comes out in its stron^st 
relief; and if it te not utterly disgusting, by being 
excessively obtrusive, it is often very huioorous and 
very absurd. This is the vulgarity which fimiishes 
iQysttficaition to society, and character for novels ; 
supplying the Lord Charleses vrith vastly good fun, 
awi such writers as the authors of the " The Absen- 
tee" and tiie "O'Briens," with their Sir Phelims and 
their Captain O'Mealys. Easy assurance ; a pre- 
suming familiarity, on the slightest grounds, with 
persons of superior rank; obtrusiveness> without 
reference to time^ place, or persons ; a clipped but 
not mitigated brogue, gesticulation, and a sort^ of 
ptfiture-master^s attitude; frequent reference to 
"honour," and" credit ;" the dropping of titles when 
speaking of the qualified, and an affected condescen* 
sion when speaking to equals, are among the generic 
signs of the mcorrigiWy vulgar of that country, where 
it is the ambition of all to be supremely genteel. 
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In England, the classes and degrees of society are 
defined By such strong lines of demarcation, that 
there is less play given for pretension to exhibit its 
absurdities ; and even the vulgarity of cockneyism 
is less striking and less humorous, than the vulgarity 
of the social parvenus of Irish circles. In either 
instance, confine the patient within the hiiiits of his 
Own proper and natural sphere, and the vulgarity that 
disgusts, or amuses when displaced, loses its sharp- 
iiesst as engravers say, for the true and abimdant 
source of au vulgarity is pretension. 

Nobody is struck by an apparent vulgarity in the 
smart young shopman, who officiates behind the 
counter of one of the great *^ houses^' (formerly 
shops) in Waterloo Place or Oxford Street, and 
who, simply labourmg in his vocation, is as much 
what he ought to b«, as " comme U faut" as the 
dutchess, who tosses over his crepes, cachemirs, and 
merinos, as if the looms of France, Spain, and India 
were mounted and worked " solely for her use." 
But take this Dick, the apprentice of Grafton House, 
or of the Magazine of Fashion, in his opera hat, at a 
ball at the Crown and Anchor, or " playing the fine" 
at a "great to do" at Mrs. Mango's, and you have 
the deliehtful Magnus Apollo of Snow Hill, — the 
" sprightly young man" of the Miss Brancton's first 
floor. 

Besides this highest and most dramatic order of 
vulgarity, in which temperament and circumstances 
alike combine, there is a sort of conventional vul- 
garity, found occasionally in all ranks and classes, ajjd 
which is only termed vulgarity, because it does not 
submit to be wound up and set, by the great regu- 
lator of fashion. This species of vulgarity, which is 
'in fact no vulgarity at all, though it be a dereliction 
from the standard manner of a particular circle, is 
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generally the result of early associations, and of great 
animal spirits overleaping the boundaries prescribed 
by cold, quiet, still-ufe hon Urn ; for that style of 
manners wnich has become a doctrine, is but the 
result of a phl^matic temperament^ inherited with 
the old blood of ancient descent. 

Pope, with a sort of physiological poetry, has 
sailed &e term ^ creep," to the languid circulation^ 
rf ** ancient but ignoble blood.'' To be what is 
caBed ^ trcp prtmonci^ (for the dogmas of modem 
ftfihion, like the old Engfish laws^ are all given in 
Frencb) is a misprision of vulgarity, freqiiently de- 
tected even in the very highest classes; and no 
coronet, however knobbed^ can aave its wearer 
from the imputation, if she is once conneted of the 
fajgb crime and misc^mesmour of being too ^ demon- 
strat^ of her fieelingSy preposse88ions,r hdmours, or 
opinions. 

I remember hearing^one dutdiesssay of another. 
"^ She is amusing, but she is insuiferably vulgar.'* 
Both their graces were equally inflaentia^ at the 
head of their respective and partieuiar circles : the 
more ele^ntdutchess was by temperament, and by 
Britidi anstoeratic breeding, endowed '^ with all her 
iKx's softness," and with ail tfiat quiet assumption of 
dignity, which ^'conops but bjr the aid of use." The 
more demonstrative grace, with a highland tmipi»^- 
ment, and spirits brig^ and elevated 9» the region 
that produced them, was peipetually bounding^ over 
die Imes of dreumvalladon drawn by the tm ton 
agaiast the inroads of natuse. Betrayed frequently 
into coarseness, she was still nev«r vulgai»>-£>r 
assumption, and not pretension, was the Slin^ of 
the clever, brilliant, but trop prononcie Dutchesffj 
^f G . 

Vol. II.-*E 
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HUMAN PARROTS. 

Thers are persons deficient in the stuff whicli 
makes intellect, just as there are individuals born 
without some particular sense. Incapable of ori- 
ginating ideas, oecause impenetrable to the impres- 
sions whence ideas come, they have memories 
instead of minds. They retain words: and, in 
^ving them utterance, depend upon accident for the 
justice of their appfication. 

One of these human parrots was present the other 

day, when Mr. C said, " Such a one cannot 

last ; his physical force is quite gone." A few days 
afterward, the parrot, in quoting the observation 
remarked, ^* C. says he caimot live much longer, for 
his physic is out." 

It is tmly astonishinghow little talent suffices ta 
get on in tlie world. The instinctive cunning ob- 
s^ervable in children and animals, is equal to the 
wants and desires of the individual ; and the unidea! 
babble and animal vivioLcity of the parrot, pass for 
information and agreaableness : while genius and 
feeling, obstructed at every step by dulness and pre- 
judice, or revolted at the meanness and Uttlehess 
which thwart them, stop short in the first stage of 
their route, and recoiling on themselves, too ofteni 
live unknown and unbenefited by the world they 
enlighten and sMsiuse; 
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CATS. 

In old family portraits, the ladies are painted witli 
thirds or animals as the accessories of the picture. 
Such playthings were* in fact, the great resources 
of our female ancestors, whose un^ucated minds, 
and unsocial position (when there were neithet 
•books nor assemblies) threw them upon dogs, moo^ 
AeySr parrots, and cats, as a refuse fix)m ennuK 
fondness for animals arises out of the idleness of 
tiarbarism, as the tolerance of the various nuisances 
iKey occasion does from its coarseness. It is not. 
irowever, the less tirue, that the playful kitten, with 
Its pretty little tigerish gambols, is infinitely more 
amusing than half the people one is obliged to live 
with in the world. 

I have observed, that all ilomestic animals are 
5nore amiable and inteHigent on the continent, than 
with us : it may be they are better treated ; for 
'«othing tames Bk^ kindness. The fine breed of 
Angola cats, so common in the South of Italy, is a 
proof of the assertion ; they are much caressed and 
attended to, and are as intelligent and as attachable 
as dngs. The first day we had the honour of dining 
at the palace of the Archbishop of Taranto, at 
Naples, he said to me, " You must pardon my pas- 
sion for cats (la mia passione gaUescct)^ but I never 
exclude them from my dining-room, and you will 
find they make excellent company." 

Between the first and second course, the dooi* 
GpenoAy and several enormously lar^ and beautifiil 
cats were introduced, by the names of Pantalone, 
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Desdemona, Otello, and other dramatic cognjomma. 
They took their places on chairs near the table, and 
were as silent, as quiet, as motionless, and as well 
behaved, as the most ban tan table in London could 
require. On the bishop requesting one of the chap- 
lains to help the Signora Desdemona to something, 
the butlear stepped up to his lordship and observed, 
•• Deidcmofia will prefer waiting for the roarts."* 
After dinner they were sent to walk on die terrace, 
and I had the honour of assisting at their coucher, 
for wMch a number of comfortable cushions were 
|»iepared in the bishop's dressing-room. The Arch- 
bishop of Taraato, so well known through Italy as^ 
the author of many clever works, has also produced 
one on cats, full of ingenuity and pleasantry. 

On my return from Naples, and during our second 
happy residence in Milan (the remembrance of 
which is now clouded and imbitteredby thefaorrble 
fate of those superior beings, who were the cause 
of that return and that residence), I happened to 
menticm my observsition on the sensible character of 
the animak of the south of Italy, and of the douceur 
and intelligence of the Archbishop^s beautiful Des- 
demona; when the young and gifled author of 
" Franoesca da Rimini" (uriio now Kes buried in his 
living tomb — an Austrian carcere duro), related to 
me the story of a ^passione ^attesca" which had 
recentlv occurred in a neighbouring villa^, per- 
fectly illustrative of my hypothesis— iere it is : — 

" n Gatto del Cimitero:' 

THE CAT OF THE CEMETERY. 

A BEAUTiFui. peasant girl of the village of Monte- 
^rsaao, in the Brmnza, had obtained a axxi of melan- 
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<;holy celebrity by an infliction, which frequently 
struck her down to the earth, in the xmdst of the 
village festival, or church ceremony, where her 
beauty and piety were the boast and the edification 
of her village friends. Every physician in Lorn- 
bardy, every saint in the calendar, had been applied 
to, on behalf of Clementina ; and vows and oiierinffs 
had been made in vain, to cure, what was incurable, 
a confirmed epilepsy. If the saints, however, were 
negligent, Clementina had one friend, whose vigi- 
lance never slumbered. It was her cat ; which not 
only shared her bed and her polenta^ but followed 
her in her walks and devotions, from the vineyauxl 
to the altar. 

The first time that Mina saw her young mistress 
fiedl in a fit, and wound herself against a tomb in 
the village cemetery, she exhibited the most extra- 
ordinary emotion. She soon acquired the habit, 
from a frequent recurrence of the infirmity, of 
watching its approach ; and at last seemed to have 
oibtcdaed such a knowledge of the change of coun- 
tenance and colour, whicn preceded the attack, that 
she was wont, on the first symptom, to run to the 
parents of Clementina, and, by dragging their 
clothes, scratching at their. persons, or mewing in 
tjjje most melancholy manner, {^^Miagolando in tuono 
mesto ed affannoso,'') she succeeded in awakening 
their attention, and trotted out before them, mewing 
them on to the spot, where her young mistress lay 
lifeless. Mina at last obtained such confidence for 
her warnings, that, on the first cry of the faithfiil 
cat, the friendls of Clementina flew to her assistance 
tefore she incurred any injury from her sudden fall. 

At fifteen, the malady of the beautiful Clementina 
thought her to the tomb* Her cat walked after her 
hier, on which she was exposed, (as is ^ custom in 
E 2 
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Italy), and cos^red wiik flowers. Disping tbe 
fiineral aenrice, she sat at the head of the bier, 
gazing with an intent look oa the lifelesa features 
of her young mispress; and when the grave waf 
filling, ^e made a vain endeavour to jump in, bul 
was withheld by the bystanders, who carried home 
this chief mourner after the mdancholy cereoiOQy. 
Mina, however, was seen the nextmomiiig stretched 
upon the new made grave, which she OMitini;^ to 
visit daily, until she visited it for the last time, a 
few months after her friend's death; when she was 
found dead upon the green mound that covered lier 
remains. 

The celebrity of the '' Gatto del CimkerOf'' has not 
yet passed away from the village of Monte-orfano. 
I dedicate this fittle histoi^ of the faithfiil Mina, to 
my young friend Ina ; whose ^^passume gaUejScc^" 
entitles her to the distinction. Kindness to animals 
is but a form of sensibility, and in youth is always 
the harbingar of higher and deeper-seated feelii^^ 
It should not be confounded with the misplacwl m- 
stinct of maternity in childless old maids, or the ca- 
pricious fondness of adults for the brute creation, 
which is unaccompanied by any touch of kindness 
f<H^ their biped dependants, or s^iy manifestation of 
sympathy lor human misfortune. 



TRADES, PROFESSIONS, AND SCIENCES 

Trades, professions^ manufactures^ even the sci- 
ences, the divine sciences themselves, come in and 
go out of faskpon with times and circums^ces; anfl 



i^ taHc of pennaneney, of stopping short at partlcalar 
€pochs aiMl eras (always so sacred with dutbiess and 
ignorance,) is to speak a language utterly inapplica- 
ble to truth, nature, and society^ Many of the trades 
^9l%kk were in yogae so recently as the tune of the 
two first Georges, are passed and gone. Fifty years 
ago, London and fteis abounded wi^ fan painters. 
fik»iie of the most noted artists among the ccmteni- 
pCMvies of Sir Joshua Reynolds began life in this 
department (rf* their profession; and they made more 
money by sprawling shepherdesses in bell-hoopir, 
iqMMi batiks of roses, attmicted by squintii^ shepherds 
with bag-wigs and bouquets, than some scores o^ 
ycmg paoiters can now acquire by copying the 
works of Titism^or catching the beautiesr of Raphael*. 
ThCTi there was the coach-panel painter, belong- 
n^ to times when the visking chariot of a lady ot' 
ftshion bore her device and co^izance on her car- 
riage, like the knight of old on ms shield and target : 
when the lotesand the graces^ with turtles, trophiefir,. 
and wreaths of roses, were sported in the part and 
die rng, to the admiration of the pedestrian multi- 
mde, and the sobstuitial con^nt of the unambitious 
and cHd[nown artist. 

I remember having seen one of these antiquatenlr 
teams of taste of the good old times, creeping along tf 
crossroad in Picardy,on myikst vimtto France. How 
difierent from a modem ^d^^ of dash, shaped and 
eoloured like a mail coachr as strong and as ungainly, 
and decorated withpointers and race-horses I It en- 
ihrined a dowager anti-revolutionary beauty, much 
more freshly painted than her vaiture coupee, and 
ainniost in as many colours. She bore in her hand a 
fen to matchj that was an historical picture of the 
court of Louis the XVth ; and her hair was dressed 
a ate, surmounted I^ n petite comettefquinelamai^ 
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rien a desirer^ in the eyes of the true virtuoso o( 
highly preserved antiquities. The carriage, the fan^ 
the coiffure, were all alike the production of arts 
long now gone by. Oh ! how I should have liked 
to seize upon the whole set-out, and place it underft 
glass case ! 

I have a family on the list of my visiting book, 
scarcely less curious in their way, than these JPicardy 
relics; fit for the cabinet, and worthy to be pre-t 
served as dried specimens of a [^asis of society 
which history will never record. 

The painted carriage was unknown in the time of 
Henry the IVth of France, who tells Sully that he 
cannot visit him on a certain occasion, because his 
wife had ** num carrasse,^ the only carriage belong-^ 
ing to the royal establishment. The fashion of 
splendidly decorating coaches, began in the middle of 
Louis the XlVth's reign, and it ended, in England^ 
in the reign of George the First. The most gorgeous 
carriage on record, was that which the ingenious 
sycophancy of Bernini painted for Christina of Swe- 
den, on the occasion of her visit to Pope Alexander 
the yilth,; when she went to Rome, to make a public 
abjuration of Lutheranism. " She was received," 
says a curious old work I picked up on a stall in the 
Piazza Navona in Rome, '^with unspeakable ap* 

£lause ;" and among other " regain presented her 
y the Pope, were a coach, a litter, a sedan chair, 
and a hackney. The description of these articles is 
curious, and belongs to times and trades now no 
more.* 

* "-Era la carroaza ttitta d'arg«nto con sUtuo, figurine inlag* 
tio 6t imprese misteriose, d'inTenzi^ne del Cavalier Bernini, con 
la fodera e le coperte di velluti di color celeste, titata da sei cor- 
Hieri leardi ; ooi finimenti dello stesso drappo ; come pure del 
^de»uno eraao adomaki i cocchieri, la lettica, e la sedia, e U 



^ Scsw tmces of the expense and inagnificeDce of 
oqmA decoFations still remaiD in the state carriage 
of the hord Mayor of Lcaidony which has survived 
many more important monuments of the taste and 
tbejiK^metrtotourancestcm. Whether the painting 
0f pictures on coach panels was dhven out by he^ 
nuic pride, 0r fell merely by the caprice of fiishion, 
I cannot say. It is most probable that the custom 
was itself an innovation upon armorial bearings, to 
whidi it in turn gave place. In the eariy per^ of 
the revolution, vnien the emblazoning of arms was 
&rbidden» some of the bolder members replaced 
their eaeutcfaeon on their carriages, by the represent* 
tation of the sun behind a clonri, witili ^ motto*-- 
"fa reparoitreJ' 

Amoei in our times, great has been the downfall 
of vpig^makers, who, for more than a century, en* 
grossed so laive a portion of the public money. In 
the time of Queen Anne, thirty guineas was the 
prioe of a fiill fledged perriwig, an enormous sum 
far those ^ys. As the beaux laid down false hair 
die wooien seem to have adopted its use. Undrsr 
the names of systems and tetes^ these filthy appen- 
dagss muntained their ground in Ireland to a late 
pmod. The last ^ system, tete^ and peruke-maker," 
Isaw, was in my childhood, in Connaught, and so I 
handed him over to the Miss Mac Taafs, for their 
<% of Crai^Uan, where he figures ia the person 
of GitDuffO'Kirwan. The ""system" was a high 
eoshion of horse-hair. I saw it worn by an itine- 
lant sdhLodmistress, brought into my fathier's house* 
to teach me my letters, ami to w<Nrk a sampler, when 
IwasaboatfouryearBold. Her figare and i^emF 

topetto del moli • 4«Ua Cbtnes, il tntto tnopestoti di broccW 
J&asaicciie d'argenio e omato da diveiai lavori superbi delU- 
atesBo metallo.^— Pte^iiw Vite de' Pont, 



sot such a hold of my imagination, that ^ notohth^ 
book my eyes were fixed, but her.** *^ That ftity 
form,*' (which was six feet high,) ^* I have ne'er for-^ 
got"— 

The system was a most complicated affiur. Men 
served an apprenticeship to learn its architectoie; 
The cushion was but a scaffolding, on which the 
superstructure was supported, which rose by the 
foot J while curls, "en canons* massy as roQing 
stones, were piled on each other, till they made 
** Ossa like a wart." 

These adscititious monstrosities were b^inning to 
disappear, when Mr. Pitt, by the hair-powder tax, 
gaere a death blow to the trade of hair-dressing. It 
has been said, I know not with what truth, that the 
idea of this tax originated with Lewis the actor, and 
that he was handsomely rewarded for the invention^ 
At this period, the Brutus head, and the close" 
cropped tete a la victime, were adopted as tests of re* 
publicanism in France : as the round head was made 
a mark of covenantism in the English revolution ; 
and this fashion aided and aj^etted the destruction of 
the loquacious tribe of tale-bearers. 

It is one of the blessed effects of the diffusitm of 
knowledge, to render men lens dependent on others ; 
and society seems to have rejoiced in its emancipa- 
tion from the tyraimy of hau*^dressing. Forrilerly 
the barber's knock was as well known, and as punc* 
tual as the postman's. His important visage, saga- 
cious bok, and his bag of apparatus, belonged as 
much to the objects of daily vision, as the place in 
which he was received. Thei^, for one mortal hour 
at least, and that at the most precious and active 
period of the day, sat the victim of fashion with its 
minister, bound tightly up in a white cloth, like a 
Ibaby in swaddling-clothes, sometimes pulled by the 



tU6e» sometimes floored on the cheek, and (^en in 
dai^r of an unlucky cot across the throat ;•— then 
igaiiiy smdced and smothered with the vapours reek* 
io^ from the curling iron, which draped up his 
Inir by the nx>ts; while his drawn-in bream, clenched 
hands, closed fips, and puffed cheeks, spoke all the 
toiture of his voumtary siidfocation. The whole sad 
scene terminated in a dense cloud of musty powder, 
discharged finom the notable puffing machme into 
eveiy exposed orifice, fillii^ the ears, ascending the 
Bostrib, and blinding the eyes of the sufferer. Tet 
the wisdom of our ancestors looked upon this daily 
oiartyrdom and perpetual disfiguration as indispen- 
sable to the appearance of a gentleman. Even 
tradesmen gave up their time and persons to this 
ToliiDtary immolation; and assisted to people the 
good old times with monsters, and to support trades, 
iriuch making no return, diverted industry fipom 
mom profitable channels. 

Franklm, when ambassador to France during the 
American war, frequently expressed his regret that 
the tsorps defriseurs was not placed at his disposi- 
tion, to fight the English; and that the money ex- 
pended on hair-powder was not devoted ta powder 
of more inflammable and explosive properties. The 
use of hair-powder, however, encouraged the landed 
interest, — a saving virtue ; and if it raised the price 
of iNoead, there was, as the French king has it, the 
charity of the nation to supply the deficiencies of 
the poor — a ri^t royal specimen of political eco- 
nomy. 

Hair-dressing, moreover, had its indirect advan- 
tages, by encouraging literary propensities ; many 
worthy persons took the opportunity of lining the 
iasiite of their heads, while the barber decorated its 
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<iiitwftrd part9, who wonU oefver otherwise bv^e 
foimd leiBure for " in^Mnovkig the mind.'' In those 
daya^ a iday-boek or a pam^et was sore to be 
whitenea in eveiy third pe^g^f by the contents of the 
powder-poffi HakndresBerBwereaboflenriceaUeto 
their species^ by maintaining and difiusing a taste for 
anecdote; I^en ministers of state were occa- 
sionally indebted to the coi^eur for their primapai 
knowledge of human nature^and for the better puHt 
of their wit 

The ministarial influence of barbers has ever been 
considerable. The grand sidtan's barber is^ to tins 
(b^y the pivot of amirs, the fecns of revolutions^ 
the ladder of rising fortunes, and die Tarpehtn rock 
of fonctionaries on the vrane. Under Louis die 
Fouiteenth, the caiffieumy male and female, wer^ 
important persomiges ; aiKlthey%»rela]^lyinthe 
memoirs of that day. Martin la Y ienne,. and Made» 
moiselle la Borde, have become lustorical charaetenr^ 
as much as the heroes and beanties they dressed ; 
;md the ^coiWeurd la pmpanne^* znA^hsboudesde 
Montgobertf form epochs in the hist(»y of nations. 
Under the regency, an ^EncgcUypedie rerruquiir^^ 
appeared, illustrating the mysteries of the craft by 
one hundred and twenty engravings oS different 
Ofdens ofperrupmg, which gave the idea, some yeem 
afterwan^ <^ a work on the same plan, by Lb Sieur 
le Oms^ cHfearto the court of Louis die Fifteendi. 
The sdmnn importance attached to this vokme by 
its author; who announced it to the great Catharine 
of Russia, is an admirable satire on the frivolity d* 
the dav ; ii» title was <^ Livre i^Estampes 4k VArt 
de la Voijfare nes Dames Frwif^xiaeSf gravh swr les 
dessins originaux(Papris mes accommodageSy acecle 
'Praiti en dnrigi d^entrelenir ei de axmserver les 



ithevem naturda/'* — ^And yet Madame de Genlis 
says, "iZ y a quarante-^inq ans que lesfemmes an* 
menttrouver de Vindieence i2 sefaire trnffier pardes 
*amwie*."t M. Le Gros gave a still furthtf cU^ity 
to the art, by opening an academy, which he divided 
into the same number of classes as the academy <rf 
sciences at Paris ; and actually furnished it with 
thirty models, that were not exactly ^dtapris 



Under Louis the Sixteenth, the hair-dressers are 
$sid to have been accompanied by lex pkysiogno- 
msteSf who pronounced cm the style to be adqpted 
on each head, according to the nature of the coun- 
tenance. One of these Lavaters of the toilet en- 
tering^ with his employer, into the dressing-room of 
2 new patient, fresh arrived from England, threw 
Urn into no small consternation by the earnestness 
of his scrutinizii^ regard. FuU of John Bullish 
notions, of French tyranny, lettres de cachet^ and, of 
eourse, of bis own importance in the e^es of the 
government, the Englishman saw nothing in the 
penetrating looks of the artist, but espumnage and 
^d cut de basse fosee :" — he was actually preparing 
for a knock-down blow, and a run, when the solemn 
figure relieved him from his fright, and left the room, 
exclaiming, '* Figure de marrcnj mamnmez Mon- 
sipir:' 

The revolution came, and kings and coiffeurs fell 
together. — Nature vindicated her rigfats-^hair- 
(bessers lost theirs — and beauty and purity resumed 
their privileges under the name of Ckreek costume. 

* A book of en^avings of the ait of bair^dreflBingr Ibr tbe 
ladies of France, after my own designs, with an abridged 
treatise on the conservation of the natural hair. 

t ^ Fiye and forty years ago, the women would have thought 
it indecent to have their hair drened by men." 

Vol. It^F 
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The enameller was also, m fonner times, <a prcv 
fession of much profit ajid occupation: not such 
emniellers as the Bones and Bates of the present 
day, nor as the Petitots of the past ; but good trades- 
man-hke artists, who kept shops well stored with 
enamelled snuff, patch, and rou^e boxes, and every 
aitiele of domestic usage, to which they could apply 
Aw art. Who, that ever rummaged her mother^s 
drawers, and found the watch-chams of her erandr 
mother, ponderous as jack-chains, and fastened vnth 
hooks massy^ as flesh-forks, does not remember ^ 
enamelled trinkets suspended from it — eggs, anchors, 
bird-cages, ai|d watch-boxes, with bottles for beiga- 
motte, and beetles filled with thieves' vinegar, (Uiq 
eaudecffprCf and the mUe-jleurs of the belles of the 
last century, who always smelled like a pot of po^ 
mai)um, or pickled cucumber) ? — ^the least prized of 
the senses has its march of intellect, toiU comme m 
QUire^ and the strength of perfumes is no bad indi^ 
catiflii <^ the state of society. 

But, alas, for the sciences ! that they too should 
^ bear but the perfume and suppliance of a mo- 
mtent ;" and be brought in and out of fashion, like a 
beret of Herbault, or a robe of Victorine. Yet so 
it is, and was, and will be, as the wants and exi* 
ffenciesof society have occasion for the «dd of 
different pursuits. 

Totranls the end of the reign of Louis the Four- 
teeQth, and the beginning of mat of Louis the Fif- 
teenlh, (including the r^ency,) astronomy, taking 
the place of polemics, raged like an epidemic. Men^ 
women, and children, leaving this world to take care 
(rf* itself, got into *« other and better worlds f and 
wits, lost on earth, were all to be found, like Or 
lando'% in the moon. Women's eyes, were no 
longer the only lights that helped poets to similes, 
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Celestial bodies succeeded to terrestrial ; l<ave, no 
longer blind, never appeared without a telescope ; 
rendezvous were given in bosquets and on terraces^ 
to gaze on the ■** chaste cold moon ;" hearts and 
planets disappeared together; and ladies were so 
intently engaged in studying the principles of 
Newton, that they forgot tlieir own; and gave prac- 
tical demonstration that, in going astray, 'i^^men's 
** stars are more in fault than they.** 

But when Newton had ceased to Act upon the ima- 
gination, by fresh discoveries of striking and im- 
pressive import, the astronomers became mauvais 
ton; and the Parisian women of fashion took to 
pet geometers, as the pendants for their pet monkeys.* 
D'Alembert became the Coryphaeus of the French 
boudoirs; and the Tencins, and the DuDeffands 
fought for the possession of the least gallant man 
and the first geomitrician of his age ; who, in his 
turn made way for chemistry and Lavoisier. 

The English, who have been called a nation of 
shopkeepers, and who mingle trade even with their 
love of science, took to chemistry with an enthu-^ 
siasm proportioned to its utility in the arts ; much 
p the same way as the kings and nobles of a former 
age had brought alchemy into vogue, as an instru- 
ment of their avarice. Although natural history 
entered the lists with its experimental rival, and 
canvassed for vogue in the library of Sir Joseph 
Biuikes, oxygen and hydrogen carried the field ; and 
Sir Humphry Davy, vrith his class of his aristocratic 
beauties in the west, was as much revered as the 
'^premier baron de la Judp^ is in the east. 

Chemistry, however, has had its day; and the 
Ricardos and Malthuses have succeeded, to turn 
the heads of those, whom nature intended only tor 
*uni the heads of others — ^to be succeeded in the 
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next generation by — Godloiows what. In Prance* 
the once popular electricity of Franklin, and the 
cerate study of the magnet, have given birth to the 
reigning folly of Mesmerism ; and in England, the 
popular labours of the Hunters have terminated in 
the current vogue of craniology. Who can answer 
for it, that the necessities of no-popery may not 
revive the witchcraft of Kong James, and call to its 
aid the penal dicta of some new Matthew Hale, for 
the better putting down of dangerous papists? 

JBven the divine arts, which are of all ages, have 
experienced the full versatility of human affairs. 
Protestantism made war upon the successors of the 
Raphaels ; and great pictures went out, with great 
cathedrals and great palaces. Pitt dealt a severe 
back-handed blow to engraving ; while wealth, 
snugness, and personal vanity, combined to give 
currency to portraits of gentlemen and ladies. Now,^ 
we have lithography opening a new career to genius^ 
and industir; and every day teems with fresh dis- 
coveries, all, more or less, influencing the destiny df 
the imitative arts. 

Neither are. the learned professions built upon a 
more solid foundation. Theology, notwithstanding 
the fashionable sanctity, is obsolete ; law is at a con*' 
siderablediscount^nd physicians are set on one side, 
to give place for the triumphal car of surgery. The 
fact is, that society, Ifl^e nature, bent on its own great 
purposes, steadily pursues the course of its interests t 
and it sustains, for the moment, those pursuits, and 
those only, for which it has an immediate and press- 
ing occasion. It is in vain that we look for the 
architectural skill which raised the ponderous tem- 
ples of Egypt, or the more graceful, but less sub- 
stantial, edifices of Greece. Mortar and Roman 
cement have substituted the Nashes and the Wyat- 
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Vilks, for the pfiOegis of the Ptolemys and )Peiicles ; 
and the reig^ of 6eoi]ge the Fourth cannot, in phy- 
sical posnbility, become the age of Auffustua. The 
house of brick, will never Income the house of 

marble. 



Mr. OWEN'S TUNIC. 

TAumiG the other day of small rooms and glaring 
li^tSy where all is in evidence, I made them my 
excuse for indulging in-a tendency to make up my 
coterie of pleasant men and pretty women, and tb 
keep out the twaddles of both sexes, for which I am 
much abused. It is not long since a philosc^hical 
fiiend of mine, one always deeply occupied in pro* 
moting the highest and bett interests of society, by 
perfecting sdence in its most sublime and useftd 
directions, called on me, and found me most firivo^ 
lously, but earnestly, employed in filling iq> cards 
for a very small party. " I am come," he said, ^ to' 
aiik a favour." I started : for, del^bted as at all 
times I am to improve my society by enlisting him 
smong its members, I was yet terribly afraid he was 
gtying to ask leave to l^ing with him some of those 
young disomies, who flock to his class from all parttf 
of Europe, but who (unless one could ticket them) 
do not answer quite so well for a fashionable party, - 
^ for a laboratory or a dissecting room. I was really^ 
therefore, never more relieved, than when I foimd 
it was not a card for my mrie he wanted, but only 
my head, literally and truhr my head ; — Chat is, be it 
F 2 
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tloderstood, when the omiinodity should no long^ 
be of use to its owner. I readily gave him a post- 
obit on the only productive estate fever possessedf 
delisted to save my '*at home" even at so capital 
an expense. 

It would, however, be a mistake, to accuse me of 
aristocratical leanings with respect to society. Some- 
thing I must have — worth, wit, rank, fashion, beauty, 
notoriety, or an old friend. I will take even a dia- 
mond necklace, or an hussar suit of regimentals^ 
value one hundred pounds, with, or without the 
wearer ; but I do not want what musical cognes- 
centi call **perruque ;" because I have no spare sptace 
to fill up, no corners to cram, like people who hove 
large houses. 

A propos to an untenanted uniform and an unap- 
propriated necklace — ^by way of lion, I once hung 
up on the divisions of my bookcase a little tunic ; and 
it made the frais of my party, by giving rise to an 
infinity of fun, and some j^losophical, though humo- 
rous conversation. On the previous morning, the 
most benevolent, amiable, and sanguine of aU phi- 
lanthropists called on me, with a countenance full of 
some new scheme of beneficence and utility. It 
was Mr. Owen, of New Lanark, whose visits are 
always welcome in Ealdare-street, though so " few 
and far between." 

As so(»i as we had sunk into our arm-chairs, and 
put our feet on the fender, and before we had got on 
the usued topics of parallelo^ms and perfectibility, 
New Lanark and a new social system, he began, 

" My dear Lady Morgan^ you are to have a party 
to-n^ht." 

" To be sure, my dear Mr. Owen^ and one made 
expressly for yourself. You are my lion : I hope 
you don't mean to jilt me." 
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"" By no means ; but I hare brought you a better 
lion than I could prove.** 

" I doubt that ; but who is he ? where is he ?'* 

" In my pocket." 

" You don't say so : is it alive ?" 

" Here it is," said Mr. Owen, smiling ; and draw* 
iog forth a little parcel, he unfolded and held up a 
eanyass tunic, or chemise, trimmed with red tape. . 

" I want you," he added, " to assist me in bring- 
ing into feshion this true costume of nature's dicta- 
tion, the only one that man should wear." 

"But woman, my dear Mr Owen ?" 

" Or woman either, my dear Lady." 

" Consider, Mr. Owen, the climate ?" 

" Your face does not suffer from it." 

"But then again, the decencies?" 

" The decencies^ cs you call them, Lady M • 

are conventional — ^they were not thought of some 
years ago, when you were all dressed in the adhe- 
siye draperies of antiquity, like that beautiful group 
on your chimney-piece. You see there the children 
of Niobe wore no more voluminous garments than 
my tunic ; — ^that lovely child, for instance, which 
Niobe is endeavouring to save from the shafts of 
Apollo. And vet none of your fine gentlemen or 
ladies are shocked by the definition of forms, which 
have ever been the inspiration of art. I assure you 
I havealready gotseveral ladies to try this tunic on — ^" 

•* Oh I Mr. Owen 1 ! P 

" On their little b(ySf Lady Morgan ; and if I could 
only induce you to try it — ^" 

" Me, my dear Mr. Owen ! You surely cannot 
suppose — ^ 

t: " I don't ask you to loear it. Lady M : all I 

beg for the present, is» that you will give it a trial, by 
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showins it off at your party to-night — ^recomm'eDd- 
it, puff It off r 

Quitte pour la peur^ I promised to do 90» to the 
utmost of my appraising abilities ; and so we sus- 
pended the little chemise from the centre of my 
bookcase, under a bust of the Apollo. 

" There f said Mr. Owen, looking rapturously at 
the little model dress of future perfectibility, " there 
it is worthily placed ! Such were the free vest^ 
ments, that, leaving the limbs of the Greek athlete 
Unrestrained, produced those noble folms, which sup* 
plied models for the Apollo of Belvedere.'* 

** It is certainly placed to great advantage, Mr. 
Owen,** I replied with a sigh, •*t)ut it gives my pretty 
library very much the look of Rag-fair, or a back 
parlour in Monmouth-street.^ 

**My dear Madam,** he replied, emphatically- 
^ where the human race is to be benefited, no sacri^ 
ike is too great.^ And this sentiment, which is the 
govemiilg principle of Mr. Owen's life, may serve 
for his epigraph; 

The little tuffic, however, had a great success, and 
merited the well-known eulogium of Tarn O'Shantef 
t^ a similar garment — 

♦* Weil lou|>'d, cutty sark/' 



ODD CONJUNCTIONS. 

Tub accidents and incidents of travelling some 
times produce very odd conjunctions. When I ar- 
rived in Rome, I was in all the first bloom of pro- 
scription, brought upon me by my work-on France. 
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^Femme a pendre, livre a bruler;^ and mv intro- 
duction to the Buonaparte family, set the seal on my 
transgression in the eyes of their deputed persecutor, 
the Comte de Blacas, ambassador of France. Even 
the secretary's secretary of the representative of his 
most Christian Majesty, was afraid to turn his diplo- 
matic eyes to the side of the room where I stood, 
lest he should hBppento secompromeitre in a fiirtive 
glance. On the occasion of one of the many splen- 
did parties given by the Countess of C— — » by 
which the hospitality of Ireland was maintained in 
the ancient capital of the Cesars, his Excellency the 
Count de Blacas and myself got so wedged together 
in $he crush at the drawing-room door, that the Ita- 
lian groom of the chambers,in the breathless haste of 
his rapid annunciation, cried out de haute voix^ " Son 
Excellence V Amhassadeur de Prance^ et Lady Mor- 
gan" "Holy St. Francis! what a tete-a-tete w^^ 
there P The whole room was in a titter. 



PRINCESS BORGHESE. 

I WAS seated at breakfast one bright Roman- 
winter morning with the Princess Borghese, at her 
villa Paolina, near the Porta Pia, and within view of 
the ruins of the Praetorian barracks, when letters 
from the post were brought in. The Princess turned 

to the ChevaUer ^ her agent and chamberlain, 

and requested him to read and answer onQ of them 
immediately ; adding, ** You know precisely what I 
eight to say, and will say it better than I can.*' — 
"The Chevalier,** I said, as he retreated to an ad- 
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{^dining room, "appears to be an excellent perisod. 
t must be a great advantage, in your Highnesifs 
present position, to have so tried an adherent «f 
your family, to assist you with his experience and 
advice." 

"Out,** she replied, **ifest fhomme du monde h 
plus respectable. C^itoit le Chancelier pour num 
Duche^ car num frere ne rria pas donne de 
RayaumeJ'* 

What a trait ! How super-exquisite ; but oh ! for 
the careless nonckcdante air with which in the in- 
tervals of two sips of chocolate, " my brother did 
not give me a kingdom/' was uttered I 

*^ Do thif, and this. 
Take in that kingdom^ and enfranchize that" 

I give this dialogue, exactly as it was uttered. A 
Veracious recital of the most ordinary conversation, 
goes beyond the effort of fiction ; and there is 
nothing m the doctrine of possibilities, however ex- 
travagant, which is not equalled or surpassed b} 
fact. 



THE COUNSELLOR. 

I WAS talking yesterday to a gentleman of the 
birth, parentage, and education, of Mr. Canning: 
all of which have been for ever misrepresented by 

* M Yea, ke is the moat excellent person in the world. He 
was the chancellor of my dutchy ; for my brother did not ^^ 
me a kingdom^" 
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the political enemies of that eminent man. ** He 
was the grandson," said my informant, " of the well 
known Counsellor Canning of Garva, who, as an 
Irishman, of ancient birth, iai^ possessions, and as 
a member of the Irish legislatm*e, was a person of 
the veiy highest consideration.'* 

*.* Then why do you call him counsellor, as a title 
of distinction." 

^Because in Counsellor Canning^s day, it was a 
distinction. A papist might have a noble descent, a 
lai^ge property, and an bStorical name, but he could 
not be a counsellor." 

Whatever marked the distinctive privileges of 
the Protestant ascendancy, was a grade in itself, a 
dignity guarded by the laws of the land, and an 
assurance of personal gentility. Up to the middle 
of the last century, all the Uberal professions were 
cbsed against the Catholic gentry of Ireland ; bat 
it was a dignity to belong to the bar, even among 
protestants ; for the candidate for its honours was 
obliged to study in London, which at that time was 
an affair of no inconsiderable enterprise and effort 
The uncertain sea voyage, and long land journey, 
were attended with a very heavy expense, some 
rid^, and considerable labour. Wales being then 
inaccessible to carriages, tha^ part of the journey 
waa made on hired horses ; and not less than three 
weeks were occasionally passed in the transit from 
DubUn to London, To be a counsellor, therefore, 
was in itself the mark of a certain considerable 
w^th and respectability. 

^' Counsellor," is still prefixed as a title of distinc- 
tion by the common people, and by all the second- 
rate Catholics, to the names of barristers; and even 
the feudal cognomen of ''the O'Connell," loses 
nothing by the professional dignity of counsellor, 
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which the Kerry clients of that gentleman, the ex* 
subjects of his dynasty, never fail to give ham. 

A short time before the death of Grattan, " our 
husband and ourselP drove from the house of our 

old friend General C , to pay a visit at Tena- 

hinch. We had taken a wrong road, within a mile 
or two of that beautiful spot ; and we stopped to 
inquire our way of an old woman, who sat spinning 
at a cabin door. " Pray, which is the road to Mr. 
Grattan's ?" 

"Misther Grattan! Och, sorrow know myself 
knows, no, in troth, Mar'm." 

" What ! not know where Tenahinch is ?" 

"Tinnyhinch, agrah! Och, it's the counsellor's 
yez are looking for ; well, turn here, just to the 
right, and any body will tell yez where^ the coun- 
sellor's is ; just a stone's throw from the Dargle. 
Sorrow one in the country but knows the coun- 
sellor's." 

The counsellor, then, was the distinctive epithet 
by which the poor neighbours of Tenahinch best 
knew " the father of his country." It was the title 
of his ascendancy ; and power is always uj^rmost 
in the Irish mind. 

r*! How deeply has the iron of oppression entered 
into the soul of the Irish nation, and how much has 
a long misrule deteriorated the national intellect ; 
substituting the conventional for the true, and ren- 
dering moral dignity and honesty of conduct almost 
physically impossible. Aristides himself, to say 
nothing of St. Anthony, could scarcely resist the 
temptations to corruption which arise from a divided 
population, and which are unknown in the worst 
governments of the continent. The prote^ant as- 
cendancy, from the peer to the coal porter, form 
the true aristocracy of the land, and all else are 
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%rfs. The protestants are in Ireland, what the 
Normans were in England ; only they have not seen 
the policy of a social fusion, wWch the more genial 
temperament of the French conquerors submitted 
to, in their intercourse with the Saxons. Oh ! with 
how many warm Irish hearts and ardent Irish 
spirits I began life, who have since yielded to the 
baneiid influence of this state of things, and cooled 
down to a more prudent consideration of their 
country's vrrongs in relation to their own private 
interests. Yielding to a paltry and ephemeral am- 
bition, they have looked down from the height of 
their official dignities upon the romance of patri- 
otic, and condemned the expression of feehngs, 
which it was once theur pride to avow. How many 
^ once shared such illusions, have afterwaiti 
shunned my sight, lest they should involve their 
interests in the proscription of one who loved their 
country, " not wisely, but too well" This is one of 
the severest penalties of life : death itself inflicts 
none so bitter. The penalties of nature bring Iheir 
solace in their necessity : but what consoles for the 
terrible conviction of the frailty, and falling ofi* from 
principle, of genius and sensibility ; for perceiving, 
ere half our course is run, or, vrinle we are main- 
taining ourselves a direct course, ''steering right 
onwanl.'' 

'^ £ftdi wave that we danced on at merninf;, glide from us. 
And leave hb at eve on the bleak shore alone.'' 
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RIDICULE. 

»• Ye«, I am proud,— I must be proud, to see 
Men, not afraid of God, afraid of me." 

I BKVY Pope the burst of honest triumph that 
]>roduced these lines I 

flow long was he lashed, tortured, reviled, ca- 
lumniated, and misrepresented in character, feeling, 
religion, person, and in all his ties and all his affec- 
tions, before the author of Windsor Forest and the 
Universal Praj?^er produced his Satires and his 
Dunciad ! Ridicule is an arm furnished by nature 
to wit, to defend it against the envy, hatred, and 
malice of vain, pretending mediocrity; and the 
severity of its blows has no doubt mainly contri- 
buted to the outcry against its legitimacy in the 
warfare of opinion. Dulness commenced its de- 
nunciation, and self-interest set the seal of rcproba> 
tipn upon it, by rendering it penal 

The validity of the legal objection against ridicule, 
seems to me wholly untenable ; being founded or 
one of those " subterfuges,'' in which Lord Karnes 
tells us, that " lawyers delight." Th^ assumption 
that ridicule is no test of truth, has been received 
without examination, principally on account of its 
application to the detection of political and religious 
error. Notwithstanding the universal dislike to be 
dhovm up, no one has dared directly to question the 
Inoralityjof satire as a corrective of manners, or to 
object to the poet's magnificent boast of 



RIDICUUS. 

' Safe froin the bar, the pulpit, and the throne, 
Yet touched and shamed by ridicule alone. '^ 



In criticism also, ridicule is allowed, notwithstond- 

Sthe supposed proximity of the sublime to the 
culous. Even the murderous parody of "Ohl 
Jemmy Thomson, Jemmy Thomson, oh P has es- 
caped the imputation of injustice, and of leadiifff to 
false conclusions, on the merit of the original. But 
above all, a great deal of the logic of Euclid consists 
in the reductio ad absurdum, which differs from the 
ridiculous, only because there is nothing very humo- 
rous in the disparity discoverable in a man's notions 
concerning angles and lines. 

In strictness of speech, there is no test of truth, 
save the evidence of the senses ; but whatever tends 
to bring our conceptions in comparison vrith reali- 
ties, may be so called ; and that ridicule may be so 
applied to this purpose is mdisputable. It is indeed 
the especial merit of ridicule, that it addresses itseli' 
to the* senses, or at least to those ideas which are the 
most closely connected with sensi^e impressions. 
The ridicule of persons is purely demonstrative. It 
is an enumeration of accidents and qualities, more or 
less exaggerated for the sake of humorous effect, 
but, for the rest, substantially true, or believed to be 
so ; otherwise the ridicule fails. To tax a man vrith 
absurdities of which he is not guilty, is not ridicule, . 
but calumny. Ridicule of opinions can only consist 
in such a juxta-position of ideas, as makes their dis- 
parity ludicrously self-evident. That which is con- 
sistent and true, cannot be ridiculed. 

Ridicule derives its efficacy from the* responsive 
S3rrapatbie8 of the audience addressed. The ridi-*' 
cule of unknown persons excites no emotion. The 
ridicule of a knovm person, for qualities which he 
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notoriously does not possess, is equafly impotent. 

. When Hone represented the British constitution by 
an inverted pyramid, resting on the crown at its apex, 
and supported by bayonets, the sensible image of 
instabihty be presented, found a prompt reflection in 
the public mind. He advanced, however, no novel 
statement. If a conviction had not pre-existed in 
public opinion of " something rotten in the state of 
Denmark," his humour would not have told. Had 
he supported th^ tottering edifice with a printing 
press^ instead of a bayonet, the misrepresentation 
would have been rejected with scorn. 

Ridicule stands precisely on the same ground as 
graver arguments, being either the statement of a 
fact, or an inference ^wn from one; and it is 
liablo to the same abuses,- and no more. Nothing b 
more common than for ridicule to address itself to 

' vulgar prejudices ^ but what is there singular in this ? 
Aristophanes (it is said) assisted in forwarding the 
judicial murder of Socrates, by personifying in his 
drama the false notions which were current in 
Athens respectifog that philosopher. But Melytus 
and Anytus did precisely the same thing, and were 
equally suceessful through the employment- of grave 
discussion ; yet no one dreams of proscribing rhe- 
toric and logic^ because they were thus employed to 
make t^ worse appear the better cause. The com- 
mon'villany in both casoi was the falsehood of the 
matter objected. Had Socrates really spent his 
time in the pursuit of childish subtleties, the flea's 
leap would have been no more than a fkir exagge- 
ration, as illustrative as it was pleasant. Just so, had 
he really corrupted the youth of the city, the sober, 

^serioitfinvectiveof his public accusers would have 
been equitable : the fault, in both instances, was noi 
in the form, but in the fond. 
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^fhere is, however, this essential difference in fa- 
vour of ridicule, that the graver lie might be the 
entire fabrication of the accuser, and yet produce 
its effect ; whereas the efficacy of the satire depends 
altogether on the pre-existing prejudices of the pub- 
lic, which it only illustrates. Ridicule, it is true, 
may lead to error, by the misapplication of acknow- 
ledged truths ; as when trifling absurdities are erh.- 
ployed to render virtue contemptible. A bishop's 
wig is no ornament to the "human face dhrine,'' but 
it would be eminently unfair to conjure up the ridicu- 
lous image, in mockery of the pious individual who 
may be compelled to adopt the costume ; still more 
unjust would it be, if an inference were drawn 
against the religious system which flourishes beneath 
the shadow of that hauy portent. Such false induc- 
tions are not, however, less familiar to the most 
serious argumentations; and they are then, by so 
much the more dangerous, as the bad reasoning is 
less' obvious to detection. 

The general rejection of ridicule in dispute, rests 
upon the most fumsy of sophisms — ^the argument 
from abuse to use. But there are many persons 
who direct their objections against it in its applica- 
tion to religious subjects, on accomit of the weight 
and dignity of the theme.''^ This is a frank begging 
of the question. Dugald Stewart, in speaking of the 
Provincial Letters of Pascal, observes, that there 
are some truths in which ridicule is no more powe?^- 
iiil.and convincing than reason. "The mischiev- 
ous absurdities,'* he says, "which it was Pascal's 
aim to coirect, scarcely admitted the gravity of logi- 

* Disputes on religion are, after all, but disputes upon men's 
.ideas concerning supernatural objects ; and to ridicule what is 
"incongruous in thought, is by no means to ridicule the diving 
Author of all things — that is impossible. 

02 
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cal disoussion, requiring caify the extirpation or tf le 
preveHtioD of those early prejudices which choke 
the growth of c(»ninon sense and conscience.^"^ 
Haying, in his quality of a good protestant, a previous 
conviction or prejudice that the system of the Jes- 
nits was false, Stewart readily admitted that the use 
of ridicule against it is fain He would likewise have 
allowed, in ail probability, a jdce against Mahomet's 
pigeon, or the miracle of his suspended coffin ; but 
fie would not, I suspect, have approved of the ludi- 
crous exaggerati<m of Voltaire's drama on David, or 
have suffered it to pass muster as a proof of the dis- 
parity between the facts of that king's life and his 
pretensions to the character of the man after God'er 
own heart. Certain I am, my Lord Chief Justice 
would not let such a work go unpunished. The 
ideas iUustrated in this sarcastic attack, are of the 
commonest order of moral conceptions; andVohaire 
might have thought himself as much justified qh 
Pascal, " in extirpating a prejudice which scarcely 
required tlie gravity of logical discussion," by a ridi- 
cutous travestie ; the offence then, if offence there 
be, Kes in the mind of the judge, and in his convic- 
tion aS' to what is, or is not, sacred. 

But the law, in permitting grave discussion, per- 
mits the right of judgment on this presumed sacred*^ 
ness. The accused, therefore, cannot in equity be 
bound to the judge's prejudice in the matter. If we 
are permitted to entertain a doubt of the truth of any 
prc^position, we shoidd in reason be allowed to pat 
forth those arguments which we deem most con- 
vincing against it ; and if we think a proposition be* 
neath the gravity of logical discussion, there is no 
reason why we should be forced to confine ourselves 
to that mode of argument. The judge, however. 

''' First dissertation to the Supplement of the Encyclopaedia. 
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'\BkeB the wfade point at issue into his own hands. 
The ideas to be oisertumedt he asserts, are not early 
prejudices, not contrary to common sense, and 
therefore they are too. resectable to be confuted in 
any oAer way, than in Barbara or in BaraHpton. In 
other words, he declares, that ridicule is a good in- 
strument to extirpate all errors, except those which 
he cherishes himself; and that it is available against 
afl the world, but the dogmas which are <' pack and 
parcel" of his law, and are incontrovertibly esta- 
blished on its authority. 

On this pomt, the Catholics and Protestants wouM 
be mucdi at issue. Many a grave Protestantdivineha^ 
chuckledoTerErasmus*s jestconcemingthe/^rea] pre^ 
sence'' of the horse, he forgot to return to its owner.* 

To a Catholic, convinced of the truth of the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation, it wo|ild s^pear an inde» 
eent levity, and misapplied ridicule: ^'fiat blas«- 
phemy.'' Why then should this argument be lawful 
as levelled against transnbstantiati(»], and yet be 
unfair as appKed against the mhraculous conception 1 
Simply because he who is the strongest hi^ens> to 
be a Protestant, without being also a Unitarian. 

Ridicute is, in reality, a species of argument very 
peculiarly applicable to test religious dogmas. The 
propositions which constitute the elements of a reli- 
gious faith relate to "things not seen." There are 
no sensible types with wmch to compare them ; and 
it is only by comparing the ideas with each other^ 
and detecting theur incongruities, that error can be 
demonstrated. This is the especial province of 
ridicule. What Alexander set i^ to be a god, the 
ludicrous decree of the Lacedemonian senate be* 

^ (^ Sic tifoi rescribo, de tuo palfrido 
Crodp quod habes et habes» 
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trayed the absurdity of his pretensions better dian 
the most studied argument. The ridicule of the 
Pagan theology scattered through the works of Lu- 
cian is a perpetual demonstration of the incongruity 
of abstract propositions, by means of sensible images. 
Yet persecuting, nan'ow sectarians have not thought 
it beneath their dispiiy to claim this writer as a'Se- 
liever, and to use his arguments against their oppo- 
nents, though they bitterly execrate Swift and Vol- 
taire for treading in his steps. 

It is this peculiar efficacy of ridicule, that has made 
its use so objectionable to partizans and exclu- 
Zionists. The happiness of its illustration renders 
truths popular, which would remain the exclusive 
property of the learned, as long as the error to 
which they are opposed was involved in the intri- 
cacy of an abstract argument. The sensible image 
is a stepping stone to the judgment of those, who, 
unused to dialectics, cannot thread the labyrinth of 
involuted ideas. Those who are interested in the 
credit of any particular doctrine are, in general, 
ready enough to compound for the dissent of tlie 
cultivated few : and they can bear with patience an 
argument which, bein<; beyond the calibre of the 
vi^ar, is not likely to make many proselytes : but 
ridicule, being within the scope of all, brings ab- 
surdity home to the conviction of the meanest un- 
derstanding. This is the secret of that hostility 
which the law manifests in the midst of its seeming 
candour, against certain attacks on the establishment. 
•They are intelligible to all tlie world ; and it is 
feared that their influence may be proportionate. 

Whatever is incongruous and absurd, cannot 
emanate from a being pre-eminently wise and good. 
The internal evidence of such incongruity, is deci- 
sive against the pretensions of any reBgious system 
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in which it exists. Ridicule, therefore^ goes to tht 
fountaiiv-head of all false pretensions ; and as one 
rei^ion alone can be a real reTelation from Heaven, 
it follows, that the partizans of all the others have 
an immediate interest in putting down the use of a 
ready instrument for measuring their several errors. 
What is the sum of their alignment? You may put 
forth cogent and conclusive reason as long as you 
please ; out beware of ridicule ; for that proves 
nothing. This excess of candour and forbearance 
» not entitled to the slightest credit. It may, per- 
haps, be objected, that ridiculous no-proofs will pass 
current with the lower classes for valid argument. 
To this I reply, first, that the lower classes are not 
so innocent and helpless : or if they are, let them 
be better taught : and secondly, that they are much 
more frequently the dupes of grave and plausible 
no-proofs, than of humorous misrepresentation; 
and that the argument, if good for any thing, goes 
against all discussion whatever. 

The defenders of absurdity and error are not 
always in the same story : for they always cry out 
against the argument which happens to press them 
the most closely. The counsel of Geneva censured 
Rousseau's gravity in attacking their religious 
notions ; and asserted, in the teeth of the English 
law-maxim, that, " books, only written to turn into 
ridicule, are notybi/a great deal, so reprehensible, as " 
those which, without stepping on one side, go at 
once to the attack by dry reasoning."* So much 
for the hones^ of state d(^matists I 

In advocating the lawfulness of ridicule, it is not 
necessary to advocate every instance in which it is 
t'mployed. It is bad taste and buffoonery to put 

* Lettras toites de la Montagne. 
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forward ludicrous ideas, out of season ; and it in 
both bad feeling and bad policy, to insult the be- 
liever by a profane jest. A man is not, however, 
to be committed to Newgate on a point of taste, or 
treated like a felon for not having read the institutes 
of Quintilian. Those who would thus proscribe 
ridicule in their opponents, are by no means slow in 
using it against them. Not only ridicule, but scur- 
rility and invective, are daily lavished against those 
who are objects of religious rancour. What v^as 
reprehensible in Voltaire becomes laudable in 
Piron: what was strong in Swift was right in 
Rennell. A trotestant bishop may crack a joke 
upon two non-ascendant religions with a single an- 
tithesis ; but wo betide the man who is facetious 
upon the thirty-nine articles. 

Within this sophism the lawyers have entrenched 
themselves, upon being driven, by public opinion, 
from an open and barefaced defence of persecu- 
tion. By its assistance they are still enabled to fine 
or imprison any one who presumes to question the 
truth of law-established dogma. It has taken some 
centuries to storm the outwork ; how many will it 
take to capture the citadel ! 



LEGISLATIVE LITERATURE. 

Lord C — p-^n was very amusing to-day : every 
thing he said was very cleverly said ; full of informa< 
tion, and abounding in curious historic anecdote. 
I observe, that the elders of the English aristocracy 
have an amazing mass of historical knowledge. 
History is the mirror of aristocratical amour-propre. 



How I should read history if I were a Howard, or 

a Stanley, or a Russel ! The knowledge of his- 
tory is» besides, a part of the ^qualifications for an 
hereditary legislator; and, of necessity, it engages 
the attention of those nobles, who are not above, or 
beneath, all sense of duty and propriety. The mis- 
chief of it is, that their tastes and education lead 
them rather to anecdote, than to philosophy ; and 
their knowledge consists more in facts, than in de- 
dactions. The ecclesiastical education of our Eng* 
lish univer»ties is at war with philosophy; and the 
great reject all philosophy that is not genteel and 
within bounds, like Paley's. Dugald Stewart is 
their ne pluM ultra. Of physiological philosophy^ 
the philosophy of fact, they are usually ignorant. 
A single page of De Tracy would scare the whole 
House of Lords. Though they may very generally 
read the Heloise, they do not the less reject Rous- 
seau's other works, as too philosophical, — Rous- 
seau, the least philosophical of thinkers, and as 
vehement a hater of philosophers, as the authtM* of 

the Metromanie himself! "I^'' said Lord L ^ 

to his old friend. General C y who wanted him 

to purchase a duplicate set of Voltaire's works — "i 
I were to let your Voltaire into my house, I should 
expect the roof to fall and crush me." Another 
lord, to conipare great things with small, actually 
burned my F^ce, having first called in his house- 
hold to witness the solemnity. From the beginning 
of time this flaming argument has been the favourite 
(^mrt moyen with me powers that be. In this they 
do but follow that natural instinct which leads us to 
fear whatever we do not understand. Philosophy 
is, in truth, but a democratical piece of business : it 
knows nothing of castes and privileges: its object is 
©nly the happiness of mankind at large ; and it 
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■louiits iMt to the sublimity of Tested rights^ tlie 
tranaceDdentiils of politics. But anecdotes, facts, 
and dates, the sayings and doings of our ancestors, 
are so usefiil, so imposing, so applicable to eT«ry 
thing and to nothing, they are so ornamental in 
discnurse, and they so set off a debate! I What a 
figure they made in the discussions on the Catholic 
question— the ^miments of the E.'s and the elo- 
quence of the W.'s. 



VICE-REGAL PROGRESSES. 

'^Les unbassadeurs envoy^s en France par les princes 
etrangrers, faisoient a Paris une entree pompeuae et aolemnelle. 
Get usage a subsists jusque vers le miliea du dernier sidcle : on 
ignore pourqnoi il a 4t6 aboii.'"^ 

Diet, des EHqueHe»t par M, de OenHs. 

I THmc, however, one may guess I The age 
of pempous and solemn ceremonies, like the age of 
chiyahy, is over, and for ever ; both belonged to 
times of ignorance and barbarism : and longbefore 
the great ezpfosion from the revolutionaiy crater 
took place, public <q>inion and private comfort were 
undermining diat mass of cumbrous forms, which 
weighed upon the feelings, tastes, and enjoyments of 
the victims whose rank obliged them to submit to 
their gaHing infliction. If any now submit to the 
gine of gorgeous state, it must be in the irremediable 
dulness which produces the lowest order of pride, 

* ^* Foreign ambassadors formerly made a pompous and 
!*olemn entry into Paris. This Usage subsisted until the middle 
of the last ag^ : we know not why it was abolished." 
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«hn[ which is more gratified by figuring in a procesM- 
^on, than in the page of history, to illustrate the 
records of their country, , 

The Irish Lord Lieutenents of the olden times 
were subjected to all the pageantry, privation, and 
display which then distinguished the majesty they 
represented. From the very starting post of official 
initiation, they were called on to wandon all the 
personal ease and independence of private life. They 
left England, and returned to it, according to certain 
rules and forms, which it would have been leze-tna- 
.ie«<e to have neglected. The interval of the com- 
monwealth, had caused some of the forms of the 
vice-regal progress to be forgotten ; yet in Charles 
the Second's time, we find Lord Essex writing to a 
friend, to find out if he is to return in the same state 
with which he departed, and to prepare him a black 
suit trimmed with black ribbons, to make his grand 
entry into London ; even though he returned in a 
sort of disgrace. Sir John Perrot's departure for 
^he Lord Deputyship, as described by his quaint 
biographer, is a scene for a melodrama ! He had 
received the queen's orders to sail with, and com- 
mand the fleet, sent to intercept the Spanish in- 
vaders directed against the Irish coasts, and "to 
interrupt the King of Spayne, and his Navie." 

" Then did Sir John Perrot prepare for that voi- 
age, (to Ireland, by Waterford,) with all convenient 
speede. He had with him fiftie men in orange 
tamiy cloaks," (think of that, ye Brunswickers ; a 
Lord Lieutenant arriving in Ireland with fifty men 
in orange ! !) " whereof divers were gentlemen of 
good birth and qualitie. Also he had a Noyce of 
musicians with h)rm, being his own servants. He 
was served all in silver plate, with all things else 
suitable : and soe being royally furnished in all re- 

VoL. il.— H 
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sfpects, be departed from London, about August, and 
going from thence, by baige, he had with him diTer» 
noblemen and gentlemen, who did accompany hym 
unto the shipps. As they lay in this barge, agakist 
Greenwich, where the Queene kept her court. Sir 
John Perrot sent one of his gentlemen on shore, with 
a diamond, in a token unto Mistres Blanche Parry, 
willinff hym to tell her^ that a diamond coming un- 
looked for, did alwais bring goode looke along with 
it : which the Queen hearing of, sent Sir John rerrot 
a fiur jeweU, hanged by a white oypresse ; signifying 
withaU that as lon^e as he wore that for her sake, 
she did believe, with God's healpe, he should hare 
no harme; which message and jewell Sir John 
Perrot received joyiuUy : and he returned answer to 
the Queene, that he would weare that for his sove- 
raigne's sake : and doubted not, with God's favour, to 
retume her shipps in safetie : and either to bring the 
Spaniards, if tney came in his way, as prisoners, or 
€&e to sink them in the sea. Soe as Sir John Perrot 
passed by in the barge, the Queen, looking out at the 
window, shaked her fan, and put out her hand to- 
wards him ; who, making a low obeysance, put the 
scarfe and jewell about his necke, which the queen 
sent him. Being arrived at GyUingham, where the 
queen's shipps rode. Sir John feasted on shipboard 
such noblemen and gentlemen as came with him 
Either." 

After enduring every misery and vicissitude, and 
** storms and contrary winds," that the tyranny and 
caprice of the elements could inflict, after being 
obliged to put in by stress of weather, at Falmouth, 
PlynMHith, and '' soe sett sea to Ireland, and touched 
at Baltimore, and Waterfbrd, and thereabouts, upon 
Ae Iririi coast;" and having missed the Spanish 
ships, encountered pirates and chased corsairs *^ to 
the Coste of Flaunders," and his ship striking ground 
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on the Kentish Knocks, and being all but lost, the 
unhappy Lord Deputy found himself, one fine day, 
driven near Harwich, and so sailed back into the 
Thames,, after a three months' unprosperous vo3rage. 

His second descent upon Ireland, though more 
successful, was scarcely less tedious. Contrast this 
vice-regal progress, when the wisdom of our ances- 
tors was wisest, with the progress of a Lord Lieu- 
tenant in these degenerate times, when, setting aside 
all precedents, and discarding all time-honoured 
authorities, the new viceroy steps into his carriase 
for Ireland, as if he were stepping into his chaise tor 
a visit to Kew, skims along the macadamized roads 
at ten miles an hour, and mounting his steam-boat, 
crosses St. George's Channel, without touching at 
Falmouth, Plymouth, Baltimore, or Waterford; and 
instead of finding himself at the end of three months 
in the mouth of the Thames, is in six hours comfort- 
ably seated at dinner in Dublin Castle, in an easy 
chair, cushioned with eider or iron, as the innova- 
tions of the day, for which our ancestors were wise 
in vain, may suggest 

I do not defend this levelling principle of aceom- 
modation and comfort, that spares so many risks of 
life, of health, and of time, incurred when men on 
leaving Dublin for Londop, made their will, and 
invoked the prayers of the church in crossing^to 
Park Gate. I do not presume to doubt the supe- 
riority of the times, which Madame de Genlis so 
fondly regrets ; I merely state the &ct of the vice- 
regal progress in the older and wiser times, as com- 
patred with the same journey at the present epoch, 
when we have fallen upon evil men who make good 
roads, and upon evil times, which have produced 
steam-engines and steam-boats, without reference 
or respect to the immutable order of things esta* 
blished either at, or before, 1688. 
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BAD BOOKS\ 

^ Je ferai quelque jour xine apologie dans les formes, des plat* 
et maavais liTres. lis sont sans priz pour uo bon esprit."* 

Gruim, p. 1. T. 3. p. 107. 

/ ^* D 7 a autant d'invention a sVnrichir par un sot livre, 
qu'il y a de sottise k Tacheter. Cast ignorer le gout du peuple 
que de ue pas hasarder quelquefoi, de grandes fadaises/'t 

La Brutsre. 

I HAvis just risen from perusing a tolerably accu^ 
rate, but ^ull and unphilosophical censure of our 
modem literature. No more Miltons, no more 
Shakspeares, no more Bacons and Jeremy Tay- 
lors ! ! One might as well lament that there were 
no more knights-errant and battering rams. Every 
age knows its' own wants, and provides for them r 
and Milton would not probably succeed much better; 
were he to reappear in this nineteenth centtuy, with 
a new Paradise Lost, than the laureate, Kobert 
Southey, Esq. has done with his Vision of Judgment. 
It must, indeed, be admitted, that if La Bruyere is 
right, our English booksellers are very inventive 
personages ; for they produce more bad books than 
the rest of Europe put together. But there is also- 
abundance of excellence afloat— of that precise ex- 
cellence which society requires ; and as the over- 

* ^ Some da^ or other, I will make a fonnal apology for bad 
books. They are invaluable to a seund thinker." 

t '•'' There is as much invention in making money by a bad 
book as there is folly in buying it. Not to hazard eometiine^ 
great nonsense is to be ignorant of public taste. 
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Oowing fertifity of iiteraCtnre has generated a tact, 
prompt and accurate as an instind, for discoTering 
what books are to be beught and studied, what may 
be read, and what cast aside, the putting forth of 
aonsense and viUany is much less mischievous Jthan 
is supposed. In fact, a man is drawn by a sort of 
electiTe attraction to the works which harmonize 
with his inteUectuai peculiarities, assent with his feel- 
ngSi and dovetail with his wit, just as animals are 
dmwn by nature to their appropriate bodily nou- 
rishment ; and tlie frequency of bad books proves 
only that fools and knaves now employ their leisure 
in reading, instead of the more dangerous and brutal 
pastimes which occupied their predecessors. 

This evil of bad books is no novelty. Whoever 
nms his eye over the catalogue lying on his librarjr- 
table, will be convinced, that in any age, the number 
of really useful and valuable works tore no very 
korge proportion to the entire mass of literature. 
Men are apt to imagine, that Ovid, and Virgil, and 
Horace, had the field to themselves ; but the " mad, 
melting, reciters of August'' were, no doubt, as abun- 
dant in their dav, as in the silver age of Latinity 
which so rapidly followed. The unrolling of the 
manuscripts of Pompeii has proved that •'trash'' 
preceded the invention of reviews, and belongs 
to an elder antiquity than that of "the Row;" 
and it may be questioned, whether, at the burning 
of the library at Alexandria, there were a hundred 
volumes utterly lost to the world, which were not 
more serviceable as fuel for the baths, than as food 
for the mind. 

The first efforts of the press were expended in 

disseminating the accunmlated errors of a thousand 

years, which had previously been in the exclusive 

possession of the few ; and since then, each succes- 

H2 
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sive geneiiatioD has pretty equally divided its time 
between refiitiog the mistaken of its predecessors, 
and populariaDg and aecrediting others of its ovm. 
Ignorance, pedantry, and bad taste infect the earlier 
writersy notwithstanding their eloquence and energy. 
Their akhymy, their astrology, their witchcraft, 
were scarcely less mischievous, than their false mo- 
rality and silty politics. Of theology it is dangerous 
to speak ; but as every one will admit that whatever 
lias been written without the pale of his own nar- 
row sect, is pernicious error; and as what every 
body says must be true, the reader may draw his 
own consequence. Medicine, to this very day, con- 
tinues a tissue of ill-understood facts, a chaos of false 
inferences and incongruous systems. The science 
()f law is a nullity ; and each particular code a 
standing monument of the barbarity and peiversity 
of the species: and as for philosophy, why the less 
tliat is said on the subject the better. Of all Uw8 
works of imagination, with which the press teemed 
during the two last centuries, how very few Uve 
and are read ! History has ever been a record ol 
errors, of party misrepresentation, and of mistak^ 
views, passed through the colander of the histonan s 
fancy ; while, as to essentials, it is the play of Ham- 
let, with the part of the Prince of Denmark omitted 
by particular desire. Each generation agom has 
had its harvest of pamphlets, embodying the corrupt 
interests and false views of the moment, which have 
fretted their little hour on the stage, and then have 
been consigned to the trunk-makers, pastry-cooks, 
and bibliomaniacs. . 

We are told, that literature hdmng become a 

"matter of mercantile speculation, and authorship 

having acquired much pecuniary value, men are m 

haste to realiEe ; so that, among the multitude ot 
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competitors, an author dreads to be anticipated; 
and hurries his crude thoughts before the public, lest, 
while he is digesting them, the market should change, 
and ail chance of reward be cut off for ever. But 
if authors do not now "keep their piece nine years," 
something must be attributed also to the quickened 
movements of intellect : writing, aye, and thinking 
also, are more easily performed than formerly ; and 
a work is not always the worse for being thrown off 
at a heat. 

Another cause for the multiplication of flimsy 
books, is the universality of authorship ; and this 
fashion for writing is, at least, as good a fashion as 
that of driving coaches and beating the watch. 
When all sorts and ccmditions of persons publish^ all 
sorts and conditions of persons must read ; and the 
annual quahty of publications is less an exponent of 
the talent in the market, than of theminimum of wit, 
sense, and utility, beyond which the public will not 
buy. Let there arise a demand for any species of 
nonsense and absurdity, and there will be found a 
correspondkig supply. 

The last generation ran very much upon literary 
cobblers and poetic milk-maids. The present goeis 
principally upon lords and honourables ; and low as 
the " collective wisdom" may rate in the estimation 
of some persons, M. P. in a title-page is worth at 
least an extra hundred pounds. Amateur writing, 
like amateur fiddling, need not be of the very best. 
Those who are placed beyond the reach of great 
interests, have rarely strong passions ; and if they 
trifle agreeably, they have done all that can reasona- 
bly be expected from them. The " degenerate race 
to come," will, perhaps, read nothing but the works 
of those who put their mark to their MS., who 
write by deputy, and publish by dictation: or. 
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perimps, Mr. Babbage, impremi^ ob his caleoistioff 
machmey will apply it to the purposes of general 
literature; and men authors, like coach-hones, may 
be displaced by steam-engines; and ^the trade,'' 
emi^ti^g to Mandiester or Birmin^iam, taay Eead 
ofMmons into the market per sample, and manufac- 
ture doctrines of every shade and pattern, ^* as be- 
spoke/' For this diange we are not wholly unpre- 
pared. Already the study is converted into a 
counting-house; the leger has becfHne the true 
primum mobih of intellect; and the rapid sale of a 
work is the si^al for multiplying it, in all posiibie 
varieties, and m all sorts of spurious imitation. To- 
day, satirical poems are the vosue, to-morrow, 
Ottawa rima; die next day, books of the church, and 
the day after^ the lives of demireps of both sexes. 
The Scotch robber so lately ** your only wear," is 
now falling into ''the sere and yelbw leaf ;^ and 
heaven knows what embryo original is about to 
start a new idea, for the benefit of the writing com* 
munky. 

Another order of writers, peculiar to our age, 
are speculating tradesman, who, treading on the 
heels of physicians, write books to puff their wares; 
and make tneir title-page an advertisement of their 
shop. Cooks and confectioners recommend the 
lightness of their pastry by that of their style ; and 
put forward the flavour of their wit, as a specimen 
of that of their ragouts. Shakspeare speaks of 
"cutler's poetry ;" tat we boast of anthologies of 
razor-strop manufacturers, venders of lottery tickets, 
and composers of French wines. 

To return, however, from the starting point, where 
is the vast evil of this teeming multidicity, and its 
consequent mediocrity of books? llie reviewers 
have set the &shion of obloquy and vituperation, as 
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if blockheads and dolts were not their best friends, 
and as necessary to their trade as the evil spirit is 
said to be to that of the clergy, or thieves and rogues 
to my Lord Chief Justice. If none but good books 
appeared, what would become of their essays oh 
" every thing in the world, and all that sort of thing," 
which form the " striking article" of their quarterly 
numbers. Reviewers should know that bad books 
make good reviews, exactly as " de mauvais vin on 
faitde ban vinaigre."* Without the necessary supply, 
adieu the opportunity for being witty in print, and 
of showing forth your own superiority, and enliven- 
ing the town at the small expense of an author^s 
feelings. 

It is something very unreasonable and selfish in 
the wise and the learned to desire that nothing 
should be published but what suits themselves. The 
woollen manufacturer is not restricted to superfine 
articles, nor the Glasgow weaver to fine muslins. 
If the whole community must be clothed, even 
though all cannot afford to dress like gentlemen, by 
parity of reasoning, the whole should be amuked, 
ahhough all cannot aflord to be wits and philoso- 
{diers. We tolerate the fabrfcation of Tunbridge 
toys and glass beads, and boggle about the printing 
of sonmiferous essays for aldermen after dinner, of 
vapid novels for ladies' maids, and of sentimental 
mysticism for blue-stocking peeresses. It is no 
more than fair that such persons should be supplied 
with their favourite articles, and — 

^ Porque como las paga el volgo, es justo 
Hablar le en necio, para darie gusto."* 

LOPKZ DC V^GAi 

* " Of bad wine is made goed vinegar." 
• t " And since the vulgar pay fer books, 'tis just 

To take some pains to write down to their gnst/' 
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Ab for the cant of bad boodsdebasiiig the ialdlect 
and corrupting the morals of the public, the fact is 
Quite the other way : it is tlie public who debauch 
tne litterateur. None read silly and wicked books, 
but the silly and the wicked: and the charge is a 
mere confounding of cause and effect. But, were 
things otherwise, have not the public their tayerns 
and gaming-houses, under the sanction of the highest 
authorities? 

Books are, or ought to be, pictures of the human 
mind : and if the witty and the wise alone found a 
reflection of themselves in the productions of the 
press, the literary world would be as oddly consti- 
tuted as the political. The virtual representation of 
the commons would be but a cold type of the 
general disfranchisement of the reading public. 
We have no need here of parliamentary returns to 
prove the fact. No bookseller, who knows what he 
IS about, vnll have any thing to do with an original 
thinker, a man of science, a philosopher, or in 
general with any one whose matter exceeds " two 
handsome volumes in octavo. Such works may be 
excellent, may confer lasting benefits on the species, 
and entitle their authors to immcnlal fame: but 
they dont sell ; or, at best, they make but a skw 
return of capital. Quis leget hcBc T Mr. Collwrn 
or Mr. Murray would ask ; and the answer comes 
poi^^vd duo vel nemo, turpeetmiserabile.*^ "Sir, let 
me see you and your works no more." 

As an article of trade, we may say of books, that 
bad is the best. The nauseous absurdities of " cheap 
and nasty** tract societies, the spawn of delirious 
fanaticism or canting hypocrisy, " go off" better than 
the soundest works of a judicious churchman, and 
infinitely exceed the sale of the most popular poli- 
tical economy. 
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Tlic human intellect, like the livery of London, 
must be addressed by its own recorder, and he who 
writes too deeply for his age, mi^ht as well write in 
a foreign language. If you will but write down to 
the level of the general understanding, shock no 
prejudiGe, startle no man's faith, break no new 
ground, give none the trouble of tlunking, expose no 
mystery of the human breast, but ''amuse the eyes'* 
without "grieving the heart," you will, if not posi- 
tively as dull as an oyster, be sure of a third edition, 
and a place at half the tea-tables of London. The 
mediocre, the foolish, and the commonplace, are the 
publisher's best customers ; and to deprive them of 
their appropriate reading, would be as politically 
unjust, as it is economical^ impolitic. In literature, 
as in all things, we want a free trade: no embargoes 
on stupidity, no protecting duties on right opinions. 
Why should the harmless literature of nations, and 
the innocent amusement of the mass, be eclipsed or 
trampled under foot by an arrogant censorship ? 
Twere worse than the three-piled sanctity of a 
Judaical Sabbath, or the anti-cake-and-ale virtue 
stolen from the puritans of the great rebellion. 

But the evil of restraint would not stop here. 
The wisest and the best are sometimes glad to take 
reiiige in a bad book, and to find relief from the 
dulness of theur own thoughts, in the absurdities of 
another's. It is a rich literaiy year that produces 
three first-rate novels, the supply to a moderate con- 
sumer, of barely ten days ! How then are the 
public to get through a long summer's course of 
watering-places, without the aid of the secondary 
Scotch novelists, and the third-rate imitators of 
Lord N. and Lady C. B. ? In the long vacation, 
the chancellor himself might be reduced to the 
Minerva press, or be compelled to a second perusal 
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of Almack's. Your hungry reader is not nice, or at 
worst he eats, like Pistm, his unsavoury lesdk and 
grumbles. In this respect dulness has great privi- 
leges. Genius never writes in folio, and if it ven- 
tures in quarto, the bulk is as much ovring to the 
publisher, as a dandy's to Shultz's buckram. Be- 
f^ides, there is a metaphysical length in a bad book, 
valuable to the Uterary glutton beyond expression. 
A volume of S.'s polemics is matter for a week, and 
a surfeit of all desire for reading for a month after- 
ward. In short, dulness is in literature, what bread 
is to a good dinner — ^it prevents the Cayenne and 
coulis from palsying the palate,and spoiling the diges- 
tion. It is the bitter olive to good port, or a 
Cheshire cheese in a wine-merchant's cellar. 
Certain philosophers have explained the existence 
of moral evil, as a necessajry point of comparison for 
relishing the blessings of life ; and if so, why may not 
bad bod^s be tolerated, as contributing to the delight 
with which we enjoy the few that are worth 
reading ? 

The same argument applies equally to error. 
Truth is " caviare to the general," and if given un- 
diluted, the scandal would be intolerable. Litera- 
ture is the food, not the physic, of the mind ; and 
till we see the opulent contented with roots and 
water, we must allow them the luxury of conven- 
tional nonsense. Without literary rogues and false 
prophets, also, there would be no controversy. 
Truth and error are too unfairly matched if both 
must have a fair hearing; but when one error is 
pitted against another, the quarrel is " a very pretty 
quarrel," and may afford good sport to the by- 
stai.der. The controversialist puts not up Ajax's 
prayer for light ; but, like JEneas, is concealed in hi.« 
cloud, and lives and triumphs in the friendly darkness. 



tf it be the great defeat of Catholiciam that it 
closies the door against all inquiry, pure and unadul- 
terated truth is equally liable to the imputation. Men 
axe better i^]9gaged in bowlii^g down each other's 
prejudices, than in not thinking at all. If error 
Tifvere not recorded in print, it would not be can- 
vassed, ^d "ow dpit ^fivoir gre a ceux qui osent 
etixblir les paradoxes. Si la raison regue se trouve 
ttraie, on a tavantage de croire par raison, ce qv!on 
croyait par habitude ; si elle estfamse, on est delivre 
tTune erreurJ'* (Condorcet.) 

Few, if any, books are so totally worthless as not 
ta contribute sometimes to the reader's ideas ; and 
Tvhat they do not communicate, they may suggest. 
There are likewise degrees of comparison in absur- 
dity ; and as one nail drives out another, a mitigated 
piece of nonsense is a good cure for that which is 
more aggravated. One man's opinion may ue true, 
as it respects another, though false to the nature of 
things. Such opinions are stages on the journey 
of knowledge ; and they may serve the ignorant, 
though the philosopher despises them. 

I have Uut one more considerotion to urge, and 
that is the value of bad books as an instrument of 
commerce. What multitudes are supported by 
the mere manufacture ! What type founders^ ink 
makers, printers, engravers, paper milkers, and press- 
men ! what folders, and stitchers, and distributers, 
tanners, leather-sellers, and binders, find an indu&«> 
trious and honest subsistence out of the small class 
of writers alone, who print for their own aunuse- 
ment, and whose circulation extends not beyond the 

* " We should be thankful to those who dare not broach para- 
doxes^ If the received opinion be the truth, they occasion us 
the advantage of believing on reason, what before we credited 
by habit : if it be false, they deliver us from an error. 

Voi. II.— I 
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$ ^f^ and independence. 

^i^oiM not feel, therefore, any great qualms oi 
g^ietice in adding another volume to the mass. 
^^-en a^ ^^^ ^'^'^ ^^ '^® being dull or foolish. A heavj' 
f^ji0ie is not worse than a heavy visiter, and the 
fjook iway be laid down without rudeness; while 
flie bore must be endured, until " il s'ennuye nous 
iennuycrJ' If the purchaser finds, too late, that he 
has bought folly or impertinence, let him put it iii 
handsome biriding; for if gold and frippery will 
pass such qualities current when incarnated in a cox- 
comb, they will perhaps do as much for them when 
embodied in print. At all events, the volume wil' 
fill a shelf as well as better bookn ; and this, after a 
time, becomes the destiny of the gravest authors, 
^in the most select libraries. Not, however, that one 
should write expressly "«/?/? cPejnbdbilmei^ les pan-, 
vres gens^^ but with a loyal intent to be as little stale 
flat, and unprofitable as possible. Of this, however, 
authors are unfortunately not always the best judges : 
and moreover there is so much danger in the impii 
tation of setting the Thames on fire, that, \\ hat be- 
tween reviewers, attorneys general and hyj)ocritica. 
readers, they have no great encouragement in puttirie 
forth their best wares- 
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DRAWING CHARACTERS. 

*^ Each cried, that is levell'd at me." 

MoLiERE was accused of putting livinor chaiac- 
ters into his exquisite comedies. The ridicules of 
society were then so graphic, the Hotel Rarabouillet, 
the Jesuits, and the Court, all furnished such abun- 
dant materials to truth and satire, that the temptation 
to give to fiction the interest of fact, must have been 
irresistible. ** (Test une chose etrange qu^on imprime 
lesgens mcdgri ewx,"* observes the immortal author 
of the ** Precieuses Ridicuks^ in allusion to the ac- 
cusations made against him. But M oliere, in draw- 
ing characters from the particular species and genns^ 
avoided all personal allusion. Nobod/s history was 
told, — aobody's secret was revealed ; but his ene- 
mies made his fine delineations of life and character 
a subject of misrepresentation and persecution, from 
which the power of the king only could protect 
him. It was Louis the XlVth, who sheltered him 
from the wrath of the Tartuffes, and supplied him, 
from his own observations, with some of the most 
striking characters in his works ; for kings like to be 
amused, even at the expense of their dearest friends : 
and, provided their own characters, and conduct, 
and measures, are held sacred for the rest, ^^Sauvc 
qui peut.*^ 

Party spirit, which from a degree of imperial 
proscription, to a column in the lowest organ of 
purchaseable ribaldry, stops at no means of blacken- 

^ " It is strange that they will print folks without their leave," 
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ing its opponent, frequently avails itself of this in- 
strument for bringing the self-love of the gullible to 
its side : and the legitimate satire on a prevailing 
vice or folly, is affixed to some particular individual^ 
presumed to have been " put into the hock^ of the 
author, \rho ib to be run down at the expense of 
truth, honesty, and honour. But between the ruf- 
fianism that attacks character for the gratifications 
of base, vindictive, and sordid passions, and that 
honest and courageous delineator of the peculiai' 
vices or follies of the day, which comes under the 
head of what Moliere calls "ia Satire honn^ et 
permiseP there is the same difierence, as between 
the hired assassin who waylays and murders for a 
stated price, and the gallant soldier, who goes forth 
in the broad day to combat the enemy of public 
safety and public rights. 



IRISH JUDGES. 

It is extremely difficult to get the Irish to be 
grave upon grave subjects. With a few exceptions 
in favour of absolute dulness and mediocrity, all our 
judges are droles de corps, and the highest the 
drollest of any. What was Joe Miller to Judge 
Norbury, who kept the bar in a roar for nearly half 
a century, and rarely passed sentence of death with- 
out makmg some of bis auditors die lauding? 

" Here is a felbw, my lord," (said an attorney, the 
other day, to one of our legal chiefs,) " accused of 
stealing turnips; under what act can he be at- 
tacked?'' 
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'*I redly don't know," said the judge, without 
taking his eyes from the paper on which he wa*s 
writing. 
"You don't know, my lord?" 
" No, not inunediately, Mr. * f * *." 
" What does you lordship think of the timber act ?" 
"Probably— that is, if the turnips were sticky!^ 



PICTURE FRAMES- 

I AM a great amateur of old picliu'C frames. 
Cardinal Fesch, who is considered, even in , Italy, 
very high up in the scale of the cognoscenti, told me 
some verj' curious anecdotes concernuig them. 1 
tliink it was his Eminence who pointed out to me the 
most interesting frame extant. It CDshrines a superb 
picture by Raphael, of a female saint (I believe St. 
Eleanora). It is in white and gold, i^xquisitely de- 
signed and carved by Benvemito Ceiiini, who was 
sent by Pope Clement the ViUh, with the pictuic 
and frame lo the great personatre on whom the Pope 
bestowed it ! — ^What a present ! — and wliut persons ! 
-Clement the Vllth !— Raphael !— Cellini !— This 
Pope Clement was a true Medici, in his passionate 
love for the arts. In passing to imisn every morn- 
inir, through the beautiful Salon of the Bch idere, he 
'Iways paused and made an oflor'pg at the shrine of 
m divine Apollo. It v/as he who employed Fra 
Giovagnolo Montorsoli, to restore the hand of that 
iuirivalled statue: and he was wont to converse 
^^ 1th the sculptor v Jiile he worked. Wiien liis ingo- 
12 
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nious task wds finished, Clemedt made the artist a 
CanonicD. 

The oldest frames are, I believe, the CanceUi^ so 
called, from the skreen work which shuts out die 
choir from the body of the church, and which they 
imitated. These frames are divided into compart- 
ments, (generally into three,) and the pictures are 
set in each compartment. They are frequently 
made with doors ; and were used as altarpieces, in 
privaje oratories.* 

The great painters of Italy not only drew the 
designs for their own frames, but occasionally worked 
at them. The gold^piith's art was then in ^at re- 
quest: and many eminent painters of the sixteenth 
century, began Ufe as working goldsmiths. Among 
these was ftancesco Salviati, who had been also a 
velvet weaver. Some of the finest frames, embossed 
in silver, and studded with gems, were executed by 
these artist goldsmiths, who worked at them in the 
intervals of their more serious occupations : for at 
that epoch of the triumph of the arts, even the re- 
ijreations of the artist were sought in the lighter 
branches of his divine profession. Vasari describes 
himself, Salviati, and other young artists, as employ- 
ing their holyday hours in drawing from the best 
models in Florence; and again reunited in the 
workshop of the immortal Bacio Bandinelli, where 
they worked with renovated ambition, and exhaust- 
less zeal ; enduring muscles of privation and self- 
denial, such as it is supposed that the zeal of reli- 
gion can alone support. At Rome, they continued 

* There is one of these oancelli, or altarpieces, at the castle 
of Malahlde, which escaped the religious rapacity of MjUi^ 
Corbett, to whom Malohide was given by Oliver Cromwell ; 
the Talbots being then driven into Connaught, the limbo of 
Catholic gentility in Ireland. ^^ 
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the same hborious punniit, animated by the same 
enthusiasm.* 

Not all the academic prizes, rojrai premimns, and 
public exhibitionB, could effect thus much for the 
arts. Founded by power, these institutions belong 
to mediocrity : the da Yincis, the Michael Angelos, 
the Raphaels, were beyond theml There are de- 
signs for picture frames, by the artists who preceded 
im epoch of academies, more beautiful in their 
drawuag and execution, than any member of the 
modem academy of Rome could produce. I have 
the drawing of one now lying on my table, of the 
greatest possible beauty in design and workmanriup. 
It combines fruit, birds, and fbwers, the heads of 
azumals, trophies, masks, and fohage, in the most 
perfect drawing ; and aU so happily blended, as to 
present nothing incongruous : the perfection of what 
18 called the Arabesque. The art of picture frames 
fell with all the other arts ; wood and plaister of the 
radestform, badly gilt, succeeded to the exquisite 
carving, designs, and precious materials, which were 
lavished en me frames of the sixteenth and seven* 
teenth centuries. Nothing so paltry, so mean, or 
tasteless, as the modern fiume. 

* " £ lavoravano con molto profitto, alle cose delle arti; non 
lasciando ne in palazzo, ne in altra parte di Romi^ cosa alcuna 
notabile, che non disegnassero: e perche, quando il Papa era in 
palazzo, non potevanA cosi stare a disegnare, subito che saa 
Santita eavalcava, come spesso faceva, entravano, per mezzo 
d'amici, in dette stanze a disegnare, e vi stavano dalla mattina 
alia sera, senza mangiare alto che un poco di pane." 
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ARISTOCRACY. 

The notion of an hereditary aristocmcy being 
serviceable to the people by curbing the monarch, 
IS opposed to all fact. The aristocracy is a class 
constituted, as it were, expressly for servitude. The 
extravagance of a single individual will lay a noble 
femily for generations at the feet of a minister ; and 
if this be wanting, the necessity of providing for 
younger children, at the public expense, works the 
same consequence. Tacitus tells us, that on the 
decline of the republic, the consular, patrician, and 
equestrian orders rushed headlong into servitude : 
and he adds, " the more illustrious the family, the 
more corrupt and eager were the individuals." In 
Spain, the aristocracy is entirely gangrened and 
worthless. In France, before and since the revolu- 
tion, the highest nobility grasped at personal servi- 
tude in the household of the monarch. The indirect 
good this order has effected in England, may be ex- 
plained by the homely proverb, that declares the 
circumstance under which honest men come by their 
own. Kings granted concessions to the people to 
oppose them with more effect to the nobility ; and 
the nobility made the people a pretext for opposing 
the sovereign ; but both fought for themselves, — ^that 
is, for the power of ruling the state to their own 
exclusive advantage. 

The brightest page in the liistory of aristocracies, 
is that which relates the events of tlie revolution oi' 
1688. Yet, what a tissue of heartless intrigue, cor- 
ruption, and tergiversation ! -svhat underhand corres- 
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pondencies with the excluded family ! what prompti- 
tude to OTertmn the woi^ of their own hands, are 
displayed in the lives of the great men of that day ! 
Since the revolution, the aristocracy have been the 
remora of civilization, — a feaidier-bed between the 
walls of despotism, and the battery of public opinion. 
A flurplus whed in the machinery of the state,, they 
would long since ha;¥e stofqped the movements of 
govenmient, if their subserviency did not adapt 
Uiem to every impulse from the crown ; while, by 
means of thw r^resentatives in the House of Com- 
mons, they modify the proceediiq^ of that body. At 
the moment in which I write, the influence of the 
aristocracy, in defeating a liberal ministry, in making 
the com laws an affair of their peculiar ^* order," in 
opposing a necessary retrenchment of corrupt ex- 
penditure, prove to demonstration the futility of the 
received theory. Should public opinion, however* 
triumph in the lower house, the aristocracy must 
submit to reform, or be crushed. An enlightened 
people, and an anti-national aristocracy, cannot 
long co-exist.* 

* Thst there are maaj bright {penonal esceptions, maken 
nothing against the truth of the general conclusion. Genius and 
virtue are superior to contingent circumstance : and the Rus- 
sels, the Hollands, aadthe DarnJeya, are not to be placed in the 
common muster-roll of the class to which they belong. The 
Tiee, however, is in the system, and not in the individuals, and 
we daily feel its influence even on the liberal and enlightened ; 
who, when called upon to deoide between privilege and the 
people are too apt to have their judgments warped by the peou« 
liarity of their position. 
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TEMPER. 

Thbre is a sort of fitful gayety very peculiar U 
the ill-tempered. I have known the most sullen 
and morose women light up with bursts of brilliant 
vivacity, which to me, who was aware of the real 
slate of the atmosphere, loaded as it was with thunder 
and storm, appeared very awfiil. It was like the 
precursive lightnings, which manifest to the eye thie 
density and blackness of the coming desolation. 

The secret, the charm, the spell, that *' makes to- 
morrow cheerful as to-day," is the even, spring-like 
sunshine of the mind, which, though sometimes 
veiled by the vapour of a passing melancholy, is still 
seen, pure and bright, through the shadowy medium. 
This IS worth all the explosions of hysterical gayety 
in the world. Between the sadnees of sensibiKty 
and the gloom of morosity, what a difference ! But 
the worst of it is, that in both instances, the moraU 
ffoes for so little, and the physique for so much, that 
the drop ot the drachm more or less, in the pre- 
scribed dose, makes the surly gay, and the gay 
Bombre. 

" There are individuals,'* says the unrivalled Ma- 
dame de Stael ^Mademoiselle de Launey), " whose 
good and bad humour are equally unbearable." 
This was applied to her royal mistress and patroness 
the Dutchess de Main ; but it is applicable to half 
the fine ladies and spoUed children of fashion and 
fortune, all the world over. There was nothing I 
dreaded half so much as getting into hi^h favour 
with Lady — ^, when she got into high spirits. Her 



epilepsy of |Ood humour was insupportable ; such 
tyranny of kindness, such vociferation of gayety ! 

Kunoing up the great stairs of one day; I came 

against a friend, who was going down. " What arff 
you flying from, in such haste r he asked. 

" Prom Lady 's good humour," said I. 

He told my mot^ and I lost my friend. How 
often does indiscretion pass for ingratitude ! Yet 
the indiscreet are never ungrateful, for they are 
uncalculating ; and ingratitude, coming from insen- 
aibility, cannot act i^on impulse. Strong impulses 
come of strong feelings ; and Strong feelings are* the 
source of all that is great and good, not, alas ! of all 
that is wise : and so end my inferences. 



IGNORANCE. 

Pythagoras, we are told, invented the term 
philosopher, or "lover of wisdom," because he could 
not conscientiously assume the appellation of "soph," 
or wise man ; and the greatest philosophers, and most 
knowing, have had the strongest conviction of the 
uncertainty of science ; so mat soph and sophism 
have become terms of contempt. Yet, how obsti- 
nate and stiff-necked is the bridling importance of 
genuine ignorance. How it looks conscious supe- 
riority over all ! and gives out its oracular nonsense 
and trite dogmas, as if they were the dicta of divine 
inspiration. " When I ope my lips, let no dog bark.' 

" The conceit of knowledge," says Montaigne, 
" is the plague of man." What, then, is it of wo- 
men? A self-supposed, infallible woman, with hoi- 
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oi^ganic feebleness baddng her igmntncc^ k U> '^ 
{eS^d and shwuied a ttxnuaiid times nK»re Am the 
wit^andtheblue-stoddng. I tiemblein her presence; 
end, making my best courtesy^ getont of herwv^^ 
fast as I can. Besides, such women hare all (Clod 
bless the mark !) a natural antipathy to me r and, 
without vanity, I may say, ^* pour cause J'' 



BEAUX OF OLB. 

What funny fellows the dandies of the beginning 
of the last century were ! A fine man, then, was 
like Sir Harry Wildair — ^'^ the joy of the playhouse, 
the life of the park !" Think of one of the fine 
men of the present day being a joy any where, or 
the life of any place ! . 

No gentleman, then, walked out (when he did 
walk, for we find even Squire Western going to 
visit in a chair,) without a footman after him. jDe- 
pendence and ostentation are the characteristics ot 
semi-civilization ! They are also infallible proofii ol 
mediocrity in individuals, in all times and ages. 
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METHODISM AND MOLIERE. 

** It is good to be merry and wise " It is difficult 
to be wise and not to be merry. A few years back, 
when, in Dublin, it was a rage to be ** serious," 
mme veiy foolish things took place, which, as they 
belong to the Cronique Scandaleuse^ shall find no 
room here. It was then the fashion to give tea and 
tract-parties, to the exclusion of gay feces and 
pleasant conversation. I remember, on the same 

night Mrs. Fry preached at a party at Mrs. ^s 

in Merrion-square, La Porte read out a comedy of 
Moliere's at my sairie in Klldare-street. We ooth 
gave ^^Les Predeuses Ridicules^ in our several 
ways; but my guests went away laughing, and hers 
yawning. Vun portant Vautrcy mine had the best 
')f it; and MoLere verms MeUiodism, won the 
cause. 



THE FLYING-FISH. 

1 Naturausts have said that the power of the 
iring-fish has been given to it for the purpose of 
voiding its powerful enemies of the deep. What, 
^n, have the poor herrings done, that they should 
>t fly ? for they, too, have their enemies, no less 
tent upon "swallowing them quick," thanBuona- 
We was the bishops, who prayed so fervently 
Vol. n.— K 
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against the voracious propensities '* of the great 
leviathan.^ But this is not the worst of it ; for after 
4I1| the gift bestowed^ (or said to be given) as a 
special mark of good, on the flying-fisl^ was only 
a mavxmse pfaisanterie : far he no sooner pops his 
head above water, than he encounters anew enemy, 
iti (Settain sea-birds, equally Catholic in their iish- 
eaiting devotion ; which force the wretched victim 
back to his native element, leaving it only the choice 
between becominga constituent portion of a shark 
or an albatross. This is a distressing image, and 
the new-light doctrine is a relief to tfae^mcy, which 
teaches that the flying-fish kutiches into the air in 
pursuit of pleasure, and is led only by an exuberance 
of temperament to sport in the sunsmne, and sparkle 
in the waters, in all the tiappy wantonness of a 
joyous existence. 

Who has not feh this buoyancy of spirit, this dis 
position to fly, when under the strong excitement of 
nealtfa and spirits? ^^ Portez-vous bien" ss.ys that 
true philosopher, St. Evremont, **voild d quoi tout 
dmt aboutir/^ "Be well : that is the end to* which 
all things should be directed :" but to this end ho\^ 
many of the elements of life must mingle. It is 
curious to observe the rapid changes which take 
place in our existence quite independently of ex-i 
ternal circumstance, — ^the light bounding of th 
spirit, the high beatings of the heart, unassignable t 
any foreign cause; and then the depressing Taboure 
respiration, and sinking of the soul, though uncoi 
iscious of a real sorrow. Even our dreams al 
under the influence of these inexplicable condition 
The aged and the hjrpochondriac never dream 4 
flying ; and even the j^ung and the happy awak^ 
sometimes under the influence of impressions, mc» 
painful to feel than easy to account for. | 



The temperament of ^emus is, peGuliarlj^ 8usoep<« 
tihle to these alteralion^ of oj^anic ela3ticity and de* 
pressioxu It is^ a true %ijQg-fi$h of mofal life» sport- 
ing in the sunshjue, aad shrinking imdeir the cloud* 
Even philosophy itself takes its colour from the con- 
stitution. Optimism is the mere creation of a 
"pleased alacrity and cheer of mind ;" and the Epi- 
curean is but another word for a man who digests 
well ; while the Cynic is only to be argued with by 
calomel This may afif^ar all very fanciful ; but it 
has a practical corollary of undoubted certainty ; 
and that is^ — ^when you feel misanthropy aad disgust 
creeping on you, instead of penning a diatribe 
against the nature of things, take a long walk. Air 
aai exercise — a flying-fish exeursion into the sui>- 
shiue^ are worth a whole army of syllogisms fpr. 
iianaonizing the pulses of thought. Nature is the 
[K^et's true book of reference. It was Shakspeare's, 
The nature of the IVeuch poets^ even in their Au- 
gustine age, was VermiUesy and the coteries, litemrj" 
^nigm^delacouretlavilku 



TOLERATION. 

I Du Clos has some admirable things in bis excel- 
lent memoir of Louis XIV. Here is one : — ^ Nulh 
pcrsecutian^beauamp (^indifference^ et d!oubli^ <!est la 
' worf de toutes les $ectes!'* 
' Madame D'Epinay, in her Show np Book of the 



I * " No peraeeation, and pisnty of iadlfierence or forg«tf\iI. 
*«», votnld be the death ef all aeole." 
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Church and S^ate society of France, before tlie 
Revolution, draws a picture of this author, jvefn^ en 
charge. Still he was an admirable writer, and 
appears to havobebn an honest man. 



OLD-FASHIONED FRIENDS. 

' > What a horrible thing it is to be ashamed of one's 
old friends, merely because they are old-fashioned. 
The other day some " English epicures" topsawyers 
of London ton, dined with us, when a dropper-in, 
from Connaught, took a place (left vacant by a late 
apology). I had dined with my provincial guest 
many years back, and thought it the greatest possi- 
ble honour to be asked to his Castle Kackrent. He 
then appeared to me a very fine person, and his 
table a very fine table. But, horror of horrors! 
what were nw feelings when, uncovering the entm 
next him, before the soup vi^as removed, he asked 
one of the most noted Amphitiyons of the day, if 
he should help him to some of the savories ; and 
when, after ciedling bouilli^ bully-beef! petits-pates, 
mutton-pies ! soup, broth ! crime-au-pistac7ie^ " rcum- 
berry crame T end fondue, ^poddenr he ended by 
sendfing back his glass of ale, not because he ^' never 
touched malt," but, because, as he told the servant, 
" he preferred his porther out of a pewtker pot, after 
the ould fashion." French cookery has made but 
slow progress among the **mere Irish," in the 
remote provinces; and "the jug-dai/^ at Bogmore 
(far below the ori^nal from which it was copied) is 
still to be found m nearly- all its details among the 



hospitable festiyittes of the genuiae and unmixed de- 
scendants of Milesius. ^ 

The science of cookery is the scienfe^ of civiliza- 
tion ; and considering the effect which the material 
raw or cooked, has upon the dig^tion, and the diges- 
tion on the brain, it is a science of iquile as much 
. importance^ as any other in the great scale of utility 
and consideration. When Lwd Byron took' to 
vegetable diet, he used to say to one, from wBom I 
had the anecdote, " When you eat beefsteaks, aVt 
you afraid of committing murder ?" 



IRISH BEGGARS. 

'< Souhaiterlesbonnes fetes" was thought provincial 
and old fashioned, even in the time of Louis the 
Fourteenth: in Ireland the custom is as fresh as 
ever. ** Many happy Christmas's, Easters, and Pa- 
trick's days,'' IS the wish of the lower orders, and 
Ccularly of the mendicity of Dublin. The Irish 
jars are perpetual calendars of days appointed 
by the churdi to be kept holy. The resources of 
tneir eloauence are indeed infinite, and their keen 
sense of me influence of pathos and humour on the 
feelings, (beyond the power of words or even facts 
to express,) is among the many proofs of the shrewd- 
ness and innate perceptions or the people, even in 
the very bwest state of human degradation: for 
what, on the scale of human virretchedness and pros- 
tration, is so low as the Irish beggar I 

A book might be written on the mendicity of 
Dublin ; whicl^like the history of the country, would 
K2 
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be at once tragical and farcical. The prevalence of 
a religion which makes charity (uncalculated charity, 
the most mistaken and frequently the most selfish 
virtue,) a leading dogma, combines with the poverty 
of the people, to render beggary an orijery almost as 
much tolerated and respected in Ireland as in India. 
Every quarter, and every street of the capital, had, 
some twenty years back, its established and privi- 
leged female beggar ; who, known to the great, and 
maintained by their servants (for services given), 
was permitted to exercise the immunity of the court 
fools of old, and to address their superiors on the 
occasions of their ingress and egress, with a sort of 
sevile familiarity, often seasoned by humour or tinc- 
tured by sarcasm. Generally half mad, and always 
more than half drunk, their folly or their inebriety 
was deemed an excuse for their impertinence. Lady 
M — ^n— rs, descending the steps of her house to get , 
into her carriage, was addressed by a well known 
beggar of her nei^bourhood in the usual tone of 
supplication. | 

"G^o away," said her ladyship, "I will give 
you nothing." 

" Och ! Sien long life to your ladyship ; and it's 
often you gave us that, God bless you !" was the 
reply, in the same tone of imploring misery, as the 
charity was asked. 

The beggar, who frequents Kildare-street, loiter- 
ing about the portico of its club house, at two or 

three in the morning, observed the Rev. Mr. 

reel forth, and, before she could lend him her assist- 
ance, find his level in the kennel. In that state 
herself, in which "ladies wish to be who love their*' 
glass, and unable to extricate the reverend gentle- 
man, who — ' 
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^'Al! inspired lay beside a sink, 
And to mere mortals seemed a priest in drink," 

she sat herself in the mud beside him, and began to 
"icen** over him thus : 

"Jemmy ^ Jemmy ; there you he, 

machree, this blessed morning in the gutter, an 
honour to your cloth and calling ; and where are 
yez all, now, that has'nt left the iS^es of yez behind, 
anly the Reverend Jemmy in the gutter here. God 
be wid yez, Denis Bowes ! and Charles Ormesby ! 
and rest your souls ! for it's little the likes of you, 
now, we'll see again !" Thus sung the modem 
Bragela! 

" xhe mi^ty are dispersed at Temora ! there is 
none in Cormac's hall. Bragela will not hope for 
your return. She has the arms of him who is no 
more" 

This sort of apostrophe to old friendships or con- 
nexions, is a very common art in the eloquence of 
Irish mendicity ; to awaken your feelings, to seize 
on your imagination by a sudden reference to some 
friend, once die daity visitant of your house, or known 
partizan of your opinions, is a mode of influence 
frequendy resorted to. It was so the other day in 
my own instance, and by the very Bragela of the 
Bev. Jemmy. 

" Ye have nothing for me the day, my lady ^ 
Well, sure you won't be so, plaze God ; and God 
be with poor Counsellor B .* He took the 

* The deceased friend here alluded to, partook largely of the 
wit and intellect of a family, to whose members, male ani 
female, it is the fashion in Ireland to apply ^ Vesprit de Morti- 
mary*^ as a distinction. It is saying nothing, to say of Mr. 
B — --, that he was one of the few surviving conservators of 
the peculiar wit, humour, and national information which onct 
difttinguished " ^Ac orrfcr o/r^cnrt«mcn" in Ireland ! I not only 
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could (cold) out of my heart «nd gare me diarity 
on the steps of this very door : uid it's little the 
likes of him will ever darken your threshold, lady 
dear, again, any how — ^rest his sow! t Well, success 
to Hamilton Rowan, and Counsellor Shiel. Shure 
there's life in a muscle, and luck before us yet. — Hur- 
rah for ould Ireland T 

Old friends gone for ever ! with Shiel and Ha- 
milton Rowan and ould Ireland ! These were well 
worth the trifle they extorted: and, thus invoked, 
patriotism "gave, ere charity began !*' 



OBSGLETISMS. 

<^ Words that wise Raleigh and cMig6 Bacon apak*." 

Thb late Bishop of Ossory (Dr. Kearney), so 
distinguiriied by his literary attainments, whoi, though 
a bishop, was not ashamed to express his enthusiastic 
admiration of Shakspeare^ frequently told me, that 
he thought the best conunentators on that immortal 
genius wouM be found in the upper gallery of an 
Irish theatre. How many words, that have puzded 
the learned for the last century, could find a ready 
explanation among the Catholic gentry, and even 
lower orders in Connaoght and Munster 1 Language 
in Ireland stopped short, with every other improve- 

lo8t in him '' mm meUleur catueur^** aa Madame de ViUette said 
on loMug her friend Champfort, but one to whoae judgment on 
all that waa charaoteristical^ Iriah, I could always refer with 
confidence, and by whose appcob&Uon I was always flatters^ 
end assured. 
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ment, at the revolution ; and the penal statutes had 
an equal effect on the liberties and the phiblogy of 
the people. 

Speaking of Anthony (in Anthony and Cleopatra) 
Philo says, 

*^ His captain's heart, 
Which in the scuffles of ^rreat fight hath burst 
^ The backlers on his breast, reneges all temper." 

The word ^^ renege^ k poser to the English reader, 
is used nightly at every Catholic card table in the 
Irish provinces ; where at the old fashioned Irish 
game of five and forty, an old lady "rcwesg-e*** a card 
(imprudently played) by the license of the game. 
In Queen Elizabeth's time every one wrote Mr for 
Aer; in Ireland it is still pronounced so. Not a 
phrase, not an idiom, is now in use among the com- 
mon Irish down to the lowest classes, that may not 
be found in the most classic authors of Elizabeth's 
and James the First's day. ^ 

"Plaze your honour," an address of courtesy now 
confined to the Irish spalpeen or cottier, after having 
passed through the hands of the upper servants and 
tradesmen of fifty years back, was once an address 
of respect from lord keepers to lord chamberlains, 
and from noble to noble, down to the time of Charles 
the First. The Earl of Middlesex begins all his let- 
ters to the Duke of Buckingham (James the First's 
favourite) with " My most honoured Lord.** Lord 
Chancellor Bacon addresses with ^' If it may please 
your lordship," and even in colloquial familiarity, 
"your honour" was a phrase of courtesy, addressed 
to both sexes. But obsoletisms are constantly mis- 
taken for vulgarisms. In as much, indeed, as they 
are exploded forms, which have fallen to the exclu* 
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me me of the vulgnr, they ar^ fiK> : fiar tbet vulgar 
of all ages are those who stand still* md make oo 

Progress either in language or in its source, idea& 
'he vulgar tongue, is the tongue spoken by tiie 
people. Dante and Petrarch were said to wiite in 
the vulgar tongue ; it is now erudition to be able to 
read and understand them. 

To begin letters with a hmg^ formal, and cere- 
monious address, was the fashion in England up to 
the time of Cliarles the Second, whose court intro- 
duced the more refined simplicity of Freiich form* 
and manners. " Right honourable !** " My singular 
good lord!" "My right worthy!" and "May it 
please your grace," " honour/' " worship," or " lord- 
ship," were ml swept away with stiff stays and cum- 
brous fawiingales ; and the letters from " yours, 
faitWully, Charles Rex," to Harry Bennet, on the 
serious subject of Courants, Sarabands, and " small 
fiddlera that do not play ill on the fiddle," exhibit a 
very different formida, from the lettfera of the dis- 
creet and well affected persons of quality of the 
preceding reign. They, in fact, have all the eaije, 
fiuniliarity, and equality of the charming letters of 
tiie Sevigne's,. Couloirs, and De Retz, if not their 
wity elegance, or good taste. 

I have frequently observed, in the late Marquis of 

A and many of his _noble contemporaries, a 

tendency to pronounce after the old manner, as 
"Atttt," for wliole; ^^marchanty^ for merchant^ 
'^cheneyy^ for china; ^^sJumlderl^ for shoulder; 
" huzwm&r for bosoms, &c. ; and this ptonunciatioa 
answers to the orthography of the great lords and 
bdies of Whitehall &er the restoration, who being 
" un peu brouUUs avec Talphabet^^ endeavoured to 
spell as near to the sounds of words, as they could. 
The Dutchess of Cleveland, writing to the king, says, 
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H/Mi^ ioatwo^iBurpmzeim wykadMi^ toe. ice. 
Jonathan Wild quizzes the ordinary a[ Newgate for 
Ming into tfab Jacobite pi«Minciation, by q>elling 

htiay fomn of oourteayt rites of hoq>itality, and 
trailB ^^habitSy nianners» azid customa, to be found 
in tke ohi oomedMs, from tiie tkne of Elizabeth to 
Anne^ are still observable in the remote parts of 
Ireland ; a country which, like an old cofier in tlie 
coaniiyiiianmon ef an old fieudiioned family, is the 
exchequer of all die odds and ends and relics of 
modes long passed, and exfdoded in modem hie. 

I remember, in my childhood, dining at die 
cooA^ house of an old Catfaohc family, where, after 
the cfaapkai had pronounced aninterminaUe gxace, 
the ladty of Ike mansnon rose, aad bowing round 
gniei^udy to h6r comptny, pronounced, ^^much 
good may it do ye," which was always followed, at 
die end of the dmner, by the observation that none 
of her gsests liad eaten any thing; indicating the 
delicacy df their ^ippetites, and the unworthiness of 
iier tatne. 

A few nHMmflis back, havkig stopped to change 
horses at^a road^de inn, and the horses having to 
be sent for to the field, we ahghted, and found the 
fa«n}y at dinner in the reception room, which was 
also the kitchen. A wretched man, begging his way 
to Bublm, hal£>naked) and hdf starved, andso feint 
from want, cold, and exhaustion, as to be scarcely 
articulate, Mused at the threshold, and moving the 
crown of wleafiess hat, ^id, '' Much good may it do 
ye, genteebr This form of courtesy, in practice 
among the gentry not many years back, has now 
fallen to the very lowest classes of society ; and this 
i8 the history of manners, as well as of phraseology, 
la Shs&speare's time the sabtation of the modern 
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Irish baggar to the peasant, was deemed a tndt df | 
royal courtesy* 

The modem house-maid, who accompimies her 
lover, the footman, to the upper gallery, flushes at 
the coarseness of the fine ladies of Wj^cheriey, 
Vanbrugh, and Farquhar; and feels her own supe- 
riority in modesty and gentility to the lovely Lady; 
Lurewell, or even to the prudent Angelica of Sir 
Harry Wildair. 

TsJes, novels, and dramas are the true sources 
from which the philosophy of manners can best be 
drawn, and are illustrative of the progress of society 
at various and successive periods. History does 
nothing in this respect; and modem historians, in 
this point of view, are infinitely less valuable and 
useful, than the dryest chronicler of the middle ages. 
A page of Froissart is worth a volume of Hume, 
(who, as an historian, by-the-by, is daily losing 
ground in public estimation). The Uterary fiction, 
which gives cotemporary manners, modes, and pre- 
vailing phraseology, has a fair chance of surviving 
the tale which, placed in a remote epoch, creates a 
manner and a dialect neither illustrative of the timei 
of which it treats, nor the times in which it is writ- 
ten. This is the fault of the beautifiil romance of 
Ivanhoe, which is written with all the colouring and 
dialect of Queen Elizabeth's day, copied, even to 
set idioms and phrases, from Shakspeare and the 
play-writers of his time. 

^English was not spdien in the time of King John ; 
the people spoke Saxon, the upper classes jK>nnan- 
French. When Shakspeare wrote his play of King 
John, he did not affect to go back to the style and 
language of Henry the Fifth, because he could, not 
employ that which was in use when his scene was 
supposed to take place. He therefore wrote in the 
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language of hb own times; and among the many 
admirable quaJiilies of his inspired authorship, not 
the least. admirable is, that he has given his dramas 
the very "tone, accent, idioms, and manner of col- 
loquial commuaioation, from the court to the 

To ftiow how exactly Shakspeare has copied ex- 
istiiig'jlbffms, and to account for the rapidity with 
whidi he wrote, it is only necessary to read some of 
the memoirs and ^ronicles of I^nry the Eighth's 
^ Eliaabelh's day, when dialogues on every state 
aflUa^ carried on by miniaters, secretaries, and Irish 
Lwds Lieutenant, aregiven verbatim, — all ready to 
go upon the stage, and to pass for a scene of Shak* 
^ar&'a or Ben Jonson's^ — -just as a group at the 
Hague or. Cologne still exhibits a hi^ toned picture 
rf Yandervdt or Rembrandt. 

I open at random a volume from the shelf of 
the hookrcase of the dresfflng-room in which I 
wiite, and copy literally a scene and a dialogue, 
meant only to-be a simple narrative. It is taken ^ 
from Campion's Histarie oflrelandy written 1371 ; 
— 4he scene is a room at court, — several lords sitting 
HI comnns»on on Grerald Fitzgerald, Earle of Kil- 
dare, " a gentleman valiant and well spoken, yet in 
hig latter time overtaken with vehement suspicion of 
suiriry treasons." The Cardinal Chancellor Wol- 
sey is his inveterate enemy and chief accuser. It 
requires no great effort of imagination to conceive 
the plaee ^d persons of this veracious drama. 
The gloom3^Kothic chamber, the ponderous costume 
of tl^ lords, many of whom have been made fami- 
liar with posterity by the pencil of Vandyke, the 
s(i)er splendour of Wolsey's habit, his scarlet hat, 
and glittering crucifix, the picturesque habit, and 
more picturesque person of the Geraldine, — his 

Vol. II.— L 
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gigantic form, and stern, bold bearing, waiting in 
indignant silence for the accusations to be made 
against him, by a powerful and interested enemyr 
After a solemn pause, the lords ^ being diversly 
affectioned," the Carnal Chancellor broke form 
in these words : 

^ I wot well, my lord, that Imm hot the meetest 
man at this board to chso^ you with these treasons; 
because it hath pleased some of your pew-feUowa 
to report that I am a professed enemy of the Geral* 
dines. I must have leave, notwithstanding your 
stale slander, to be the mouth of these honourable 
persons at this time, and to trumpe your treasons ia 
your way, howsoever you take me, 

" First, you remember how the lewde Earle, your 
kinsman, who passeth not whom he serve, might he 
change his master, sent his confederates with fetters 
of credence to Francis the French king. How 
many letters? — ^what precepts? — ^what threats have 
been sent you to apprehend him? — and yet not done; 
why so ? — Forsooth, I could not catch him. Nay, 
nay, Earle, forsooth you would not nighly watch him. 
If he be justly suspected, why are you partial in so 
great a charge ? If not, why are you fearful to have 
him tryed? Surely, this juggling and false play little 
became either an honest man ccJled to such honour^ 
or a nobleman put in such trust. Had you lossed 
but a cow or a garron of your owne, two hundred 
kymeghiis (kirns) would have come at your whistle, 
to rescue the prey from the uttermost ^e of Ulster. 
A.11 the Irish m freland must have given you way 
But in pursuing so weighty a matter as this, mercifill 
God, how nice, how dangerous, how wayWard you 
liave bin? I wis, my lord, there be shrewde bogies 
in the borders, for the Earle of Kildare to fear." 

"While the Cardinal was speaking, the Earl chafeil 



4aid Ghanged cdour, and sundry proffers made to 
4UQ8wer every sentence as it came. At last he broke 
out, and interrupted them thus — 

** My Lord ChancellfNr, — I beseech you pardon 
me. I am short witled, and you, I perceive, intend 
a long tale. If you proceede in this order, half my 
^purgation wil be loate for lack of carryage. I have 
•no schoole tricks, nor art of memory ^ except you 
hear me, while I remember your words, your second 
mtx^esswiU hammer out the former. Whatmycou^ 
Desmond hath compassed, as I know not, so I be- 
abrew his naked heart for holding out so long. Can* 
not tlie Earle of Desmond shift, but I must be of 
Counsell ? — Cannot hee bee hid, except I winke ?— 
If hee bee close, am I his mate? — If hee bee 
^friended, am I a tra3rtour 1 This is a doughty kind 
of accusation which they urge against me, wherein 
they are stabled and mirde, at my first deniall. 'You 
would not see hin,' say they ; — * who made them so 
familiar with my eye-sight ?-^As touching my king- 
dom, my lord, I would that you and I had exchanged 
kingdoms, but for one moneth, I would trust to ga- 
ther up more crummes in that space than twice me 
revenues of my poor earldome. But you are well 
4Uid warm, and so hold you ; and upbraide me not 
with such an odious storme. I sleep in a cabin, 
while you lie soft on a bed of downeu I serve un- 
der the cope of heaven, when you are served under 
a canopy.. I drink water out of a scull, when you 
drinke out of golden cuppes. My courser is trained 
to the field^when your jennet is taught to amble. 
When you are begraced, and belorded, and crouchod 
and kneeled unto, then I find small grace with oui* 
Irish borderers, except I cut them off by the knee?."' 
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A CHAHAGTER. 

Mr. — -* is that sort of 4fion, who had aQ the 

fkults that help to {rfease, and forbid to aerve. Hi» 
character is a study ; his great talent is his pow^ 
of assimilation. He is never displaced, never out 
of keeping vfith times, persons, or ccrcumstnices. 
He dovetails with all opinions and all orders of 
intellect — a perfect Aristippus. He is like mus- 
tard-seed : fling him where you will, he takes root 
on the surface cuid flourishes. Sow him in a hot-bed. 
in a flannel cap, in a lady^s beau-pot, er in a potato 
i^ge, if est egat 



THE DELAISSE. 

Thb most dissipated man, who has once knowtt 
the distinction of being loved by a woman capable 
of the intense devotedness which springs from pas- 
sionate feelings and strong intellect, must feel a 
dreadful void when he is loved no longer. Desert- 
Mig, or deserted, he will feel it with, remorse or 
witfi mortification. The pas^ng fancy of the light and 
tiie foolish leaves no scar behind ; the wouna closes 
rapidly, and all is forgotten. 
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TAVERNS* 

. ^' Yoir may be wise in your study in the moming,^ 
(says brow-beating Jotmson, to his gape-mouthed 
'luimirer Boswell,) ^ and gay in company at a tavern 
in the evenii^,'' What a trait of manners ! Fancy 
a man of fasmon, or a man of letters, or any matt, 
in the rank of a gentleman, setting forth after dinner, 
to be-<* gay at a tavern in an evening." 

The tavern Ufe has now fallen to the lowest classes 
of society. In the time of Charles, and James the 
Second, princes of the blood, and the proudest of 
the peerage, frequented the tavern. In Louis the 
Fourteenm's day, men of fashion resorted to places 
of the same description in France ; and ladies of^ 
rank, by way of a frolic, sometimes accompanied 
them to some fashionable auberge in the suburbs, or 
the Boulevards. In another half century, there 
will be nothing between the common ohop-housq^ 
and a magnificent club — between Crockford's, and 
" the cheap and nasty." The improvements of socid 
and domestic Ufe are filling up the intervals. The 
improvements in female education are also giving a 
charm to home, which it wanted in those timei^ 
whem the women were treated as slaves or sultanas 
on one class ; and were deemed in others creatures 
only fit 

[^ ^^ Tf socklo fools and chronicle unuSL hetrf^ 
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SOLEMN BLOCKHEADS. 

^ Eh ! .qtii»ne cenfioit pM la gfavit^ ^»40ta»'' 
!Last night I met Mr. — t — atlx)rd A- 



What a solemn blockhead ! Unluckily for him, he 
has precisely that sort of learning, which draws out 
fools from their obscurity, and drives them from the 
secure asylum of their insignificance, to a public ex- 
liibition of their inefficiency. Still, such men get 
on ! and, under the present system, make their way 
to place, and power, and endowment. 

For the last twenty years, there was scarcely an 
instance of a man of very superior genius, or ot j 
great intellectual strength, being employed in the 
public offices of the greatest nation of 4he earth. 1 
A few shrewd, acute clerks worked their way into I 
the subordinate places in the state ; but the mo- 
ment they were found to be too shrewd for their | 
masters, they were got rid of. 

There is nothing so fearfiil as a nation becoming: , 
more "enlightened than its government. Of such I 
i^lements was llie French revolution composed. 
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CATHOUC PETITIONS. 

Th£ earliest petition I know of^ on behalf of the- 
Koman Catholics, is that addressed to James the 
First, beginning, ^ Most f^iissant Prince, and Orient 
Monarch !" In this petition the sufferers class their 
persecutors as beiog Protestants, Puritans, and athe- 
ists, or politicians : a meddler in politics, in the days 
-of the absohite 6toai!ts,-we8 «(et down w^ an i^eist. 



LAUGHING AND CRYING. 

This mcmiiBg, in describing a scene df distress I 
had witnessed a few days back, the tears dropped 

fast from M ^s eyes ; and yet I know few firmer 

intellects ; but the finest metals dissolve the easiest. 
It is extremely difficult to draw tears from block- 
heads, except when muddled ; and then they talk 
of themselves, and are pathetic. It is easier to make 
** butchers weep," than to move the self-sufficient 
coxcomb who is wrapped up exclusively in his own 
importance, to the exclusion of all human sympathy. 
But, after all, I doubt if the gifl of laughing heartily 
be not an equal proof of feeling. Alas ! for those 
who neither laugh nor weep ! and doubly alas! for 
those who are obliged to live with them I There is 
an immense variety and character in laughs. I have 

often iheard it said erf" the Countess of C , 

4hat her laugh is even more beautiful than her face. 
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One could write chapters upon this subject, and 
perhaps I shall do so some of these days, even at the 
risk of being kiughed at for my pedantry, for there 
really are a great many odd things to be said on the 
subject. Somebody has written a catalogue of per- 
sons who died laughing. 



EXPECTATION. 

It is pleasant to expect ; at least it is so in youA^ 
when temperament and' inexperience combine to 
paint life en beau. Expectation is hope coloured by 
fancy. It is a proof of abundant vitdity ; and eveii 
when disappointment falls over it, like a shadow, it 
is still wojlh its purchase. 

-'* Ah ! qae ne puis-je encore PattendrO) 
Diit-il encore ne pas vemr."* 

This is perfectly in nature. The old seldom ex- 
.pect. It is among the terrible inflictions of age, 
when humanity loses so many of its attributes, that* 
the heart sends forth none of those shoots of expec- 
tation which fill up the intervals of actual enjoyment. 
The sap is dried, and the trunk is shrivelled — shrunk 
in its dimensions, and seared on its surface ; and 
the branch, and the flower^ and the fruit have 
withered and dropped. "ITie spring shall return 
with its blossoms ; but of me not a leS shall arise," 
says Ossian. Alas for the beauty, the truth, and the 
^dness of this image ! 

* " Alas ! why cannot I «till expect hinj, even thougli lie 
-t^netdd not come.*' 
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THE DEVOTEE. 

Unbek tke old regime in France, ^ ftrst symp- 
tom of a woman's intending to ** give herself to God" 
(ie donner a Dieu^ as the phrase ran) was her pving 
up rouge ; so that paint and piety became insepara- 
bly connected in the minds of the demi-saints, and 
demireps, of the prolSigate reign of Louis XIV. 
^La Pnncesse d'Harcourt,'' says Madame de Cou- 
langes, in one of her letters, ** has appeared at court, 
without rouge. This is a circumstance, which, fi>r 
the present, absorbs every other : one may add, that 
it is a great sacrifice." 

This outward and visible sign of an inward and 
spiritual grace, this toilette baptism of regeneration, 
is not peculiar to Catholics. The sacrifice of roi^e 
is but the gray gown and little bonnet of an JElnglisb 
Methodist ; and the rigorous proscription of gay 
cdouFS of the Protestant sectarian is but the coun« 
terpart of what appears ^so ridiculous in the French 

Enitent, ^ qui sejette dans la devotion^*' — ^who gives 
rself up to Heaven when nobody else will have 
her. On this subject, Madame du DefTand, the 
blind and ^gcd enamorata of Horace Walpole, is 
singularly pleasant. When she v<ras youne^ and 

Iretty, and the enamorata of the Prraident d^ain- 
auk, she took a sudden fit of devoticm ; and her 
director stipulated for Uie usual sacrifices. Fasts, 
prayers, &;c. were promised at the first word ; but 
whan it came to love, and the toilette, she cut it short 
at once, with *^pour ce qui eM du rauge^ et du prisi- 
deutije ne leur ferai pas Phormeur de ies quitter/** 

-* «^ As for the rouge and thepreBidsntt I flliall not giv« thaiQ 
tbe hoooun of -a rnplare.'* 
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HELEN MARIA WILLIAMS: 

" Wb dined at Mr. H/s/' aays Bozzy» in Ws d& 
lightfiil book of twaddle, which has proved such all 
evidence of the world's love of idle gossip— **Wc 
dined at Mr. H.'s (Dr. Johnson and myself), and 
Mr. H. expected Miss Helen Maria Williams. He 
gave her Ode on Peace to Dr. Johnson ; and when 
this amiable, elegant, and accomplished young lady 
entered, he (Dr. J.) took her hand in the most cour- 
teous manner, and repeated the finest stanza of her 
poem. He complained of ill health,' abd said to Miss 
Williams, *I am very ill, when you are near mej 
^hat should I be if you were at m distance ?' ^' 

Young, amiable, elegant, and a poetess ! 'SylpH 
{lymphs, and muses, how ye glided before me whea, 
at sixteen, I read this passage in a green arbour fli 

B Castle ! Then, to think of Dr. Cerberus 

growling ^llantries : hearts of stone ! what were 
your callosity under the influence of Helen Mana'6 
eyes I I immediately wrote an ode to Helen Maria 
WilUams, with all the rh3mnes borrowed from Pope*6 
Essay on Man, and all the spirit from Anna Matilda's 
Farewell to Delia Crusca (my constant study). My 
ode was quite as good as the pdetry of rhyming 
young ladies of sixteen generally is. There was 
pot an original thought in it ; but then there were 
.isRich pretty sounding words I and it began, too, I 
"jemember, with "Oh I thou." I was most desi- 
rous to send my ode to Miss Williams without know* 
Sany thing of her *' whereabouts," partly fi>r her 
e, and veiy much for my own; for I 168% 
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ibought the composition Sapphic, and when my 
tolume of poems was published immediately after, 

i my debut in authorship, of which nobody ever heard,) 
: was no less anxious to print it. But I did not» 
Still, however, my imagination was full of its fair 
Subject, of whom I only knew what Bozzy had told 
Bae ; and the lapse of time which had intervened 
since he wrote, never suggested itself. 

I was then in the commencement of my intimacy 
ifrith Mrs. Le Fanu, the presiding priestess of the 
muses in Dublin ; and I wrote to her on the subject^ 
and received the following pleasant and sensible 
letter, which I have just tossed out of my portfolio, 
and which has brought the long forgotten subject td 
my recollection, in all its original freshness. The 
whole letter is so fair a specimen of the style of the 
fiterary ladies of the old school, so like the charming 
Conversation of the writer, and so good a lesson to 
young ladies who write odes, and who read and 
write sentimental novels, (besides its coming from a 
Sheridan,) that I will transcribe it at large. 

" Imamne to yourself, ma belle amie, how very gat/ 
1 must teel, when I tell you I have had a confine- 
iliient of near five weeks. I caught a feverish cold 
and sore throat, and, at the end of a fortnight, sup- 
posing myself in a manner well, I went out to take 
&e air, or rather the damp (for nothing else was to 
be had) ; and Tcame home with rheumatic pains, 
first in my lungs, which removed to my right shoulder 
and arm, which confined me to my bed, where I 
was as agreeably as St. Laurence on his gridiron. 
Thank God, I am better, and hope revives, though 
the season be cheerless ; but every day brings us 
nearer the spring, and as Madame de Sevigne ob- 
serves, no one stops short in the midst of a month^ 
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or a bad road, for want of power to get through it. 
So vive la patience^ best friend in sickness or sorrow. 
You recollect, no doubt, Mason's beautiful personi- 
fication of it, m Elfrida. • Patience here, her meek 
hands folded on her modest breast, in mute submis- 
sion lifts the adoring eye, even Xo the storm that 
wrecks her.' The following is (I think) no bad in- 
vocation to the temperate goddess : — 

" Oh ! Patience, heavenly power, hear ! 
Be ever to thy suppliant lieai. 

Nor let one murmur rise ; 
Since still some mighty joys are given. 
Dear to her soul, the gift of heaven, 
The sweet domestic ties.' 

You are precisely at the age ; you are exactly of 
the character of mind to admire more the splendid 
than the useful virtues. They ever attract and still 
deceive. How many have lulled themselves into 
perfect self-satisfaction upon the strength of quick 
feelings, tender emotions, and easily excited sym- 
pathies, who have never practised the every-day 
qualities that come perpetually into play, and are 
essential t6 human happiness. Good humour, ac- 
cording to Johnson's definition, endurance of the 
follies and absurdities of others, appear qualities of 
such easy attainment, that they are neglected as 
vulgar. What a mistake- — ^how fatal its conse- 
quences ! Talents extort. admiration ; but genuine 
and habitual affectionate feelings alone beget love. 
Well has Rousseau insisted so much upon the *^c(tur 
aimanf of Julie. I know two women, both highly 
gifted, the one of very striking and generally ad- 
mired talents, the other possessing taste and powers 
of conversation in a very high degree, yet neither of 
them can boast the possession of one friend even in 
their own families. For, * proud with opinion ol* 
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saperior merit/ it tinctures their manners, it renders 
^ven their condescension offensive. And a propos 
to remarkaUe women, Helen Maria Williams's his- 
toiy is briefly as follows: — ^I believe it is many 
years since she first came fonvard as a Bterary 
character* The novel of Julia was, I think, her first 
publication : it has merit, but certainly a very bad 
tend^iey— -dome of the poetry in it is, I think, very 
beautiful. She w^ soon known to Dr. Johnson 
and other literary characters. She was at that time 
not more than twenty. The year after the French 
revolution, she was in Paris, and was present at a 
meetuig of the Naticmal Assembly, or which she 
fflves a very lively picture. In Paris she met a Mr, 
mone, a married man; but vnth a noble disdain of 
every opinion we are bound by the laws of God and 
man to respect, she chose this gentleman for her 
companion in a tour to Switzerland. Perhs^s you 
n^ think me harsh in my judgment, but certainly a 
woman possessing those talents tiiat neces^ly 
impty strong and Plicate feelings, more ju^ly incurs 
blsune than another, when she sacrifices to passion 
the respectability of her character/ and voluntarity 
incurs contempt when she might command respect 
and admiration. She becomes useless when she 
might highly benefit her fellow-creatures,* 

* It is not without mach pain that I revive the memory of 
circumstances, which ought to lie buried in the tomb of the 
eminent lady to whom they relate. There is nothing; so certain, 
M that morality varies with times and places ; and that to cen- 
sure conduct without reference to the age and nation of the 
individual, is substantial injustice. Helen Maria Williams 
came into life at a moment when the malignant influence of 
bad institutions on happiness, and the prevailing hypocrisy of 
the times, had rendered every moral principle problematical, 
and, like .'her highly-gifted contemporary, the author of the 
Rights of Woman, she fell into the common error of supppsings 

Vol. 1L— M 
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*• As I have not been out, I gave your two com* 
missions to Tom. Archer has not yet received the 
English edition of St Clair. He also called at 
Power's music shoprwho lays the fault upon Ste- 
venson that Castle Hyde has not yet come out He 
has had it, I know not what time, to put basses to it 

^ I have just been reading St. Clair for the third 
time,*> and was more pleased with it than at first, but 
I think the hero and heroine very dangerous people. 
You will tell me that the catastrophe would prevent 
imy mischief arising from the witchery of such 
characters. I do not think so, for we all know thaf 
people are not punished in this world because they 
are vicious ; and (as Horatio has it) * to be good' is 
»ot always- ^ to be happy.' Moralists lead you into 
errors, and often throw you into despair, when they 
tell you so ; for if you are good to tne best of your 
Hghts and means, and the events of your life are die* 
astrous, you will certainly not feel happtf^ though you 
fnay be resigned ; and you will then, lute Burghei's 
Leonora, either be tempted to arraign Providence^ 
or reject altogether doctrines of vraich you have 
found the fallacy.'* 

Time passed: and it became my turn to receive 
odes from young ladies in the country, b^inning 
^ Oh thou,^ quite as good and poetical as my ovm. 
Yet oh ! how many successive idols of admiration 
had my fancy erected in the interval. There were 
Miss Edgeworth,andMadame de Staei, and JMbdame 
Cottin» and Miss Baillie, and a long et cetera of lite^ 

that; whatever is opposed to wrong mast be right. But, though 
the individoal should not be hastily condemned, the interests of^ 
the youn^r part of my own sex require that the error should 
be signalized. Female purity is indispensable to social hap- 
piness. It is one of nature's own laws ; and is never violated 
with impunity. 



4aiy femalesy to each and all of whom I felt the 
«ncerest gratitude for the amusement and instruc- 
tion they afforded me, though I did not write them 
-•des to tell them so. 

On my arrival in Paris in 1816, 1 found that I also 
iiad my petit bout de reputaUony such as it was ; that 
any letters of recommendation were letters of super- 
erogation, and that 1 had nothing to do, but sitquiel 
(no very eai^ task, by-the-by, for me), and to see 
and receive all that was best worA seeing and re- 
ceiving in France. On looking over a list of visit- 
ers, one day, presented by Pierre, the porter of the 
Hotel d'Orleans, I read the immortal name of Hum- 
'boldt, and under it, Helen Maria Williams, Rue de 
Bondi A visit from Humboldt was always an 
epoch ; and a visit from Helen Maria, the amiable 
4md the elegant, the subject of my iSrst ode, was no 
vulgar event. I made my inquines as to the pre- 
sent position of the admired of Dr. Jolmson, and 
the adored of Bozzy : and learned that for the last 
quarter of a century she had lived in literary retire- 
ment, in the neighbourhood of the St: vignes and the 
Ninons ; that she was much beloved and esteemed, 
surrounded by a circle of sober, sedate, literaiy 
friends, and much liee with the enlightened Protes- 
tant party in France, and their excellent chief, who 
(with the name of the Protestant Pope, given him 
uv Napoleon) was respectable and influential with 
all parties. I immediately returned her visit, wrote 
my name at her door, and shortly after received an 
invitation to a toirte, which I accepted. 

I happened to be asked, for this very same even- 
ing, to a ball at Lord H k's ; and was accord- 
ingly obliged to go to Miss Williams's sober an4 
learned party in all the tulle and tiffany of a robe 
juriCf We were ushered into just such a room 9$ 
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tbat in "vrhich one might suppose Mad. du Deffioii 
received her coterie. A few wax lights dimly dis- 
jcovered its gloomy vastness : and "in the haie of 
distance/' a row of large, dark bonnets was visible^ 
whicb^ on a nearer approach, obviously f;ave shelter 
to as many intelligent, but not bloommg counted 
jnances. Small ^'oups of men recalling the honmes 
de lettree of old France, were scattered in earnest 
conversation ; and tea and refreshments were serv- 
ing round by a servant, who looked as wise and 
Jiterary as the rest of the party. 

My celebrated hostess rose to receive me from 
. ber ponderous chair, wliich formed the centre of her 
43ircle, with as much ^raciousness and cordiality as 
can well be conceived. Every look was a wel- 
come, ever}' word an eulogium, and every tone as 
musical and as modulated as the most fastidious ear 
could desire* But oh ! Sylphs, Nymphs, and Muses, 
and you, bright image of my youthful dreams, young, 
eleaant, and amiable, Helen Maria Williams, did i 
at last find you in the bulky, formless, and faded old 
lady, who now stood before me ! Although I ought 
to have expected this, I was not prepared for it* In 
spite of Mrs. Le Fanu's letters, written years before. 
I had not got a step farther than Bozzy's descrip- 
tion : and when the high-bred Miss Williams handed 
me, with true French ceremony, to the bergere at 
her right, and thus incorporated me with the teamed 
ladies of her society, it required some minutes to 
recover from the shock of my disappointment. My 
frippery appearance, too, was such an anomaly io 
this demure and sober circle. What I would have 
given for a dcuilleUe Men auatUe^ or a coal-box 
bonnet to cover my bare head ; (the identical head 
vrith which I had appeared at Lady CoiIl's a fev^ yearf 
before^ and which I have worn, for dirers reasons of 
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^convenience and economy, down to this very winter, 
1828, when I find it more decent, though not quite 
so economical, to shelter it under the shade of a hat 
or a berety afin de prendre man parti). Let me add» 
that it is easier to take arms against twenty Popes 
and Emperors of Austria, and stand the attacks of 
fifty Quarterlies, with the new reinforcement of 

L to boot, than to stare the first symptom of 

a furrow in the face, and announce such an epoch 
without shrinking: thus then I fairly announce 
myself to be no longer what the Journal desDebats 
once so pleasantly called me, ^Cette jeune dame^ 
qui a He jeune si hng-tems.^* 

As neither wit, learning, nor age exempts a French 
woman from the interest of the toilette, (and Madame 
Dacier herself was, I have no doubt, a petit nun- 
tresse,) we had scarcely warmed into intimacy over 
the subject of Madame de StaePs new work on the 
Revolution (which, by-the-by, drew forth some very 
entertaining and characteristic anecdotes of that 
lady's recent residence in Paris^ and her admiration 
for the Emperor of Russia, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington), when one of the ladies complimented me on 
my dress ; it was said jo he a la rigueur, for the 
season, and supposed to oe from the fabrique of Le 
Roi. When 1 said that I made all my own dresses 
myself, exclamations from all sides poured in I Did 
ever any body make a dress, that did not serve her 
time to the mysteries of the craft ; but,. above all, & 
literary lady — an authoress — afemme savante^ work- 
ing at the needle 1 Isoon set them right as to n^- 
learning, by the assurance, that except a very littfe 
bog Latin picked up from a hedge schoolmaster in 
the wilds of Ireland, I knew nothing of any leam- 

•'^"•* That young lady, who h&s been so long young. 

MS 
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iog wfaatever ; that my antfaorghip had ongihated ift 
dire necesgity ; that being obliged to read and write 
for many hours per day, I never talked of them ; and 
that above all, 'Mon metier a moiy ittait dtitrefemmef 
and so the conversation took a very enjouie turn. 

The amiable Protestant Pope, and others of the 
gentlemen, enlarged our circle ; and the hours passed 
away so lightly, that it wzs kte when I left the 
dim rooms and clever circle of Helen Maria Wil- 
liams, for the splendid and brilliant salon of oui 
ex-Irish lady lieutenant, in the Faubourg St. Honore. 
.(by-the-by, one of the few vice-queens who have 
left behind them an indelible remembrance ot vir- 
tues, that threw a lustre upon her high position^ and 
of accomphshments that render it the rashion to be 
gifted, even in that land, where talent is but another 
word for proscription !) I cannot better close these 
recollections of my acquaintance with Miss Wil- 
liams, than by giving one, or two, of the many notes 
with which she honoured me, as being extremely 
illustrative of a certain pretty tone of cctjoleriey which 
•always flattered its object without degradii^ tht 
writer. ** Vous me ftctttez^ coquin ; mats rCimportti 
flaltez toujaura/** 

'' What poetical fictions did I indulge myself io. 
when I believed all Lady Morgan's limi promises, 
repeated with all her graces and enchantments, of 
returning soon to the Kite de Bondi. I feel quite 
disposed to bauder; and yet Lady Morgan C8» 
instantl]^ make her peace with me, by consenting to 
come with Sir Charles on Sunday next« I shaU be 
extremely flattered, if I am not refused. Mittes^ 
tendres complimens. **H. M. Williams." 

'^ Thursday^ Rue de Bondu"* 

''■'' " Xwx flatter me ; kit no matter, always flatter,**' 
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^MjBf H. M. WllUarag, lest she shoidd not be so 
fortunate as to find Lady Morgan at home, writes 
tills note to express her regret, and almost even to 
cofnplain that her ladyship has only found time tD 
bestow upon her one transient visit, since her 
-arrival at Paris. Lady Morgan is not one of those 
•passing travellers, whom, having seen once, one can 
easily be resigned to see no more. H. M. W. is 
therefore extremely flattered to hear from her friend 
Mr. Warden, that 2 ady Moi^n had expressed 
something like a kind purpose of returning. Will she 
do H, M. W. the honour of passing an hour with her 
on Sunday evening next, with Sir Charles, to whom 
she begs her particular compliments ? H. M. W* 
wishes it the more, as she expects a friend on Sun- 
Jay, who has the greatest desire to be presented 
to Lady Morgan, whom he-iias long admired at a 
distance.' 

** Friday t July 5thf Rue de Bond!. 

Oh ! dear I I am readj'^ to patner over this allusion 
to my "graces and enchantments," ^fter being called 
an Irish she- wolf, in Blackwood's, and indexed in the 
"Quarterly for •* my unwomanly brutality." Since 1 
im>te the above, m great gaiete de ccetiry I received 
a letter from a mutual friend of Miss Williams and 
'myself, enclosing the following paragraph from a 
French paper. 

** Death of Helen Maria Williams. 

« We ought to devote a few lines to the memory 
of a literary lady, whose name is dear to the friends 
of public liberty. Mrs. Helen Maria Williams, the 
author of a vast number of political and poetical 
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*wor&s, lately died at Paris, after a long iOness. ITiii^ 
lady left England for France, to assist in the impor- 
tant events of the Revolution. Since 1790, she has 
constantly resided at Paris. She contracted an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the most ardent and most 
disinterested patriots. She v^as the friend of Ma- 
dame Roland, and the Girondins. Since that period, 
she has related the different events of our Revolution 
in a series of works published at London, and which 
have served to direct the opinion of England and the 
United States to the facts of the French Revolution. 
To these literary claims, she joined qualities of mind 
equally affectionate and intelligent. She was always 
the patron of the poor ; and &equently, in the class 
of unfortunate literary men, her kindness was ex- 
tended to that independent merit, which is ashamed 
to solicit. She pubJished her ' Souvenirs de la Revo- 
lutionf the analysis of which was suppressed by the 
Censorship. The last wishes of this distinguished 
woman were in favour of the heroes who overcame 
barbarity at Navarin. Her death has plunged her 
family and numerous friends in the bitterest grief.*' — 
ComtitutionneL 



NO POPERY. 

The Dutchess of Marlborough, when ill of an 
ague, refused to take the cinchona, because it was 
called at that time Jesuit's bark. The clei^ at the 
reformation were wiser, inasmuch as they did not 
refuse to take the papistical tithes: for all the rest^ 
our no-popery legislators are pretty much on an 
intellectual par with poor Sarah. 
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MARTINUS SCRIBLERUS. 

The comparison of logic to matrimony, one of 
the most diverting passages in Martinus Scriblerusf, 
is copied from the Nuptiae Peripateticae of Casp^ 
Burlaeus. 



EXERCISE. 

"When I consider the physical structure of 
man,** said Frederick the Great, " it appears to me, 
as if nature had formed us rather to be postilions, 
than sedentary men of letters." There is some 
exa^eration in this. We hear a good deal of the 
diseases of literary men, because literary men are 
most interested in their own alSlictions ; and they 
hold the pen in their own hands ; but the diseases 
peculiar to excessiye exertion are not less numerous, 
nor severe, than those of excessive repose. Besides^ 
half the so called desk diseases arise from the com- 
tuaation of excessive nourishment, with sedentary 
habits. Like all other machines, the human frame 
wears out the most rapidly in those parts, where 
there is the greatest friction and strain. Continued 
exercise of the brain is very exhausting, and occa* 
sions a demand for nourishment and for stimulation, 
greater than is consonant with health. Most literary 
flien are tcmt soitpeu gaurmaruk ; and they pay the 
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penalty of their indulgence the more, because tiifif 
neglect a regular and gentle exercise. That nature 
4lia not intend us for postilions, is evident in the 
abridged lives, and diseased, deformed, and preioft- 
ture old age of the working population. 



BOMBAZEEN. 

Tuis article of dress should be written boiuby^ 
cine. It is a texture of worsted and silk, the latter 
substance being tb/s produce of the animal termed 
%ombyx. 



LAW. 



Truth is the last object of legal researcli. Under 
most arbitrary governments, the law seems calcu* 
lated to condemn the innocent : so anxious are the 
lawgivers to prevent the escape of the ^ilty. The 
English criminal procedure appears as directly aimed 
at screening offenders, m)der a false notion of pro- 
tecting the innocent. Which is the most mischiev- 
ous, it would be difficult to determine. The great 
object of investigating the truth, at once protects the 
public, and the lawful interests of individuals ; while 
the business of the advocate is professedly to serve 
his client to the uttermost, and to lay aside all con- 
^derations of justice in bis favour. In this he fus 
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gsrceeds the egotism of the parties themselres, v^hor 
if they pleaded their own cause, would be checked ia 
their misrepresentations and quibbles, by some sense 
ftf shame, by some fear of the prejudice which 
detected falsehood would excite against them. 
Whereas the lawyer slories in his sophistical inge- 
nuity ; and if baffledin his effort, bears the whole 
blanie for the bad spirit in which he has acted. 
7hus it happens most frequently that we do not trj^ 
the accused, but the indictment ; the overt act is lost 
in the accidents ; the innocent are acquitted without 
the re-establishment of character, and the guilty Bre 
let loose, to renew their aggressions on society. Yet 
tM lav^ is the perfection of human reason ! 1 



RICHES. 

La Bruy&re observes, **n se emit des iuleiis cf 
i^ Tesprit ; U est riche.^ This is the counter en'or 
. to that of men of merit who complain that they have 
pot attained wealth. The acquisition of large for- 
: hines, in as far as it is not altogether a matter of 
I accident, requires the exercise of far other fiteulties 
t than wit and intellect : and it would be as reason- 
I able to complain that this species of merit will not 
i ensure health; as that it Will not procure money. 
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TRUTH. 

The love which most men have for ta-uth, arise? 
from the desire to make their own falsehood avail- 
able. If falsehood were general in society, no man 
would be believed, and deceit would be impossble; 
It was a keen remark, that Fielding has, 1 believe, 
placed in the mouth of Jonathan Wild, that a lie is 
too precious a thing to be wasted. Truth is the first 
interest of society ; more harm is done by falsehood 
in an hour, than by violence in a year : yet have all 
nations paid dearly for establishments, calculated 
for the express purpose of confining inquiry in one 
exclusive direction, and shutting out all other ave- 
nues of light but their own. 



WOMAN'S LOVE. 

What a gift, or rather, what a fatal necessity i« 
the temperament which leads to the living out ol 
one's self, and becoming bound up in tfie existence 
of another, over whose will, passions, and c<Miduct 
one has no control ! This facuky of devotedness is. 
I suspect, peculiar to females. It is quite possible 
that a woman, to whom honour and reputation are 
dearer than life, should risk them a thousand times 
for the man she loves (particularly if he be her hus- 
band), to save his life and honour. The attachment 



«f % auui, however Strang and tender, would not 
veacfa this. We women loTe the person beyond nil 
sbstrai^ principle; and die error (for it is an error 
in movals) is seated in the oi^ganization which makes 
VB wives and mothers. Men love principles, and 
even ' prejudices, more than the persons th^ love 
best; that is, they love tiiemselyes best of aU, and 
lave: themselves in that pdnt of honour on vi^ich 
the vmrld'49. opinion depends. 

** J coald not lave thee, dear, so well, 
LoTed I not honour more." 

Ah ! this " hcnour more r 

Every woman has not the ^ceeur aifnan^ of 
Julie : women of gallantry never, — coquettes and 
prudes rarely. Stfll, woman may be defined a lov- 
iog animal, and tant pis pour die. 



MALTHUS. 

CoaiBBTT and the Irish reformers look with detes^ 
tation on Malthus and his doctrines: and many 
*' light thiidiing^ persons, as they call themselves^ 
fancy that they have discovered a valuable allv in 
him. The same error is common to both. If Mal« 
thus's position be true, (and no naturalist can doubt 
it,) it follows as a matter of demoqstration, that there 
is a greater necessity for political iireedom. The 
greater the obstacles nature opposes to man's com- 
fortable existaice, the greater efforts are required 
to overcome them, and the greater is the necessity 

Vot. II.-N 
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that all his powers should be dereloped to tlieutt<!lp' 
tnost. Hitherto^ the animal has been fiilly equsl t9 
the task of self-subsistence, wherever bad govern* 
ments have not interfered with the natural distribu* 
lion of the products of industry, and quartered noble 
indigence upon plebeian activity. Civilization con- 
fers an increased power over the elements, and a 
corresponding facihty in manufacturing food; but 
unjust governments weigh down the labourer^ and 
avail themselves of every improvement tdlincrease 
the hon's share of the product. Malthus, properly 
understood, is a powerful radical reformer. * 



PATERNAL BENEDICTIONS. 

Madame be Genus rogrets the abandonment of 
the nightly ceremony of paternal benedictions (Diet* 
des Etiquettes). The mere repetition, however, must 
destroy any efficacy it might be supposed to possess, 
in forcing good conduct. A benediction is at first 
valued as a reward of virtue, or a symbol of pardoi 
for repented error : but it inevitably becomes a thing 
of course ; and is desired for its own sake alooe, or 
as a pledge of the favourable prepossession of a 
doting old man who has something to leave. 

If a benediction be supposed to possess efficacy 
in procuring good to its object, so also must a cttrsei 
be potent m evil ; and by the prevalence of this 
notion, the delirious ravings of disappointed ambi- 
tion may become the cause of miseiy to the inno- 
cent. Thus considered, the benediction waters into 
the category of spells and enchantments ; and the 



feifDuIaiy once recited, the omnipotence of heayeil 
is ^ichained to the perfonnance of its conditionfli. 
This is a most degrading superstition ; and, like all 
similar errors, it cannot in the Ions run be service 
able to the species. Its obvious iU effect is to mate 
the will of others, and not the morality of things, the 
standard of action. 



SENTIMENT. 

SfiirmtEMT is at best an invention of vanity to 
mask the infirmities of mind and body : no wonder 
that it so easily lapses into affectation. Joseph Sur* 
face is but a cynical display of what passes in the 
mind of the great majority of the species ; and of 
what the hypocrite is. as anxious to hide from himself 
as from the rest of the world. Marriage is the 
grave of sentimentality: because the parties are 
like Cicero's Augurs; they cannot cany on the 
farce, and keep their countenance. 



PRESENTS. 

The great are fond of presents ; but they are. 
superlatively ungrateful. Little people, in their 
need of protection, instinctively apply to the greats 
with a bribe in their hand : and they do so wisely. 
Flattered self-love yields what justice or benevo» 
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lenee alone m^ht deny. It is, hcrvmvGr, by a gne- 
cemon of trifling ^fts that- the experienced toad* 
eater makes way with a patroiL Women parpa^ 
rerdkkMi) enter into the details of toad-eating'miiefa 
better than men. 

An igncMtmiiiB ofien sometfaiBg valnaUe,^ somor 
thing wove his means to afford; and he ^takes 
notmng by the motion;" for neither money, nor 
money's worth is valued by those whose wants are 
sapplied as soon as they arise. Such persons receive 
witnout compunction or consideration; and are 
neither obliged, nor disposed to return in kind. It is 
courtesy, and not pecuniary Tafue they want; and 
it enters not into their conception that the valuet 
which is nothing to them, maybe an inconvenient 
sacrifice to the donor. Valuable presents must be 
rare; while it is unceasing homage that wins. The 
spoone vs alone are taken in, and strive to astonish by 
the splendour of their gifts. The *^ able-bodied^ 
toadies ^ win with honest trifles to betray to deq>est 
consequences.'' 

Kin^s, however, like substimtial presents; hot 
they will take any thing, even from the poorest of 
theu* subjects. When Geoige the Third went to 
return thanksgivings at St i^Fs, on the recovery 
of his health, a picture was made by Dayes of the 
ceremony in the interior of the church. This pio 
ture was bought by an en^ver, and a print exe- 
cuted from it ; and an appbcatimi was made for the 
king's permission to dedicate the work to him. The 
. permission was graciously granted by tiiat patron of 
the arts ; vrith a stipulation that the original pictore 
should be consigned to himself: a proposition widi 
which the spirit^ engraver refused to comply. 

Courtiers land the UberaUty of kings ; and, in the 
eyes of poet6-Iau|eate» regal munmcence is the 
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first of virtues : but a present-taking king is less mis- 
chievousythan he whom a silly vamty and ignorance 
of the value of money, betrays into wasting the 
treasure which is not own. Besides, a greedy 
monarch is further excusable, inasmuch as the cupi- 
dity of those who surround him may be supposed 
to give an intelligible lesson : he has only to profit by 
the example. 



PER CONTRA, 

If. the great are fond of presents, the little make 
their gifts in the same spirit, in which the farmer 

commits the seed to the earth. M , in reading 

Lucian this morning at breakfast, hit upon this 
curious question: whether, on occasion of some 
general assembly of the gods, the divinities should 
take precedence according to the respective value 
of their materials, as images, or according to the 
merit of their sculpture. The more weighty con- 
sideration very properly carried the day; for the 
gods, both of this world and the other, are honoured 
only as they have something to bestow. The reve- 
rence for mere wealth, which is the besetting, sin 
•f the English character, is a sad mark of moral 
degradation ; but it is at least wiser than a stupid 
admiration of the oppressors and destroyers of 
mankind, or an adoration of titles, ribbons, and the 
accident of noble birth. It is a mistake to suppose 
that the homage paid to riches is a homage to the 
folly or roguery of the possessor : it is to nis merit 
and utility as a conduit pipe, for distributing that of 
N 2 
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whidi every one is desiroiu, that the vordup is 
oflSsred. The lK>iiour9 paid to mere aristocracy are 
like a pompous inscription over a dry* pump ; com- 
pared with which, Rolhschildolatry is a return to 
simple nature. 



EDUCATION. 

The great error pf all systems of education is 
that they are systems ;-^scti6mes built upon moral 
theories^ instead of developements of physiological 
facts ; they are the result of a neglect of elements 
which are indestructible, in the attempt to estaUiflh 
doctrines which are hypothetical. Even Pesta- 
lozzi's system has this radical defect. His doctrine 
of " lafoi et TamourP which he has taken for its 
basis, or '' that which children feel for their parents,** 
is to me unintelligible ; for schoolmasters are not, 
and oannot be, parents ; and his rejection of emula- 
tion, as a germ of dangerous passions,"*^ is utteriyun- 
philosophical. Until Nature ceases to give passions^ 
man must use them. The lever of all actioa is 
motive. 

« He cilli ambition ^ la queu^ de Bv/tma^arte!^ 
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TEMPERAMENT. 

Aix character, and much of conduct, is a mere 
affair of temperament. Early association will do 
something in forming opinions; precepts may modifj^ 
and example influence ; but nothing will give senoh 
bifity, where nature has denied it. Something may 
be effected by the friend or the physician ; and 
caution and calomel may tell, in the fong run. Nero, 
perhaps, might have been bled down to a maudlin 
Methodist ; but returning health would have raised 
him to the zeal of a St. Dominick ; and on a per- 
fect convalescence, he would have ceased to cant, 
and be^n to bum. In General Count P. de 
Segur's Deautifiil work, in which the story of a cam- 
paign is given, with all the charm of a romance, and 
all the dignity of an epic, the author accounts for 
the Russian war, and the headlong precipitation with 
which it was conducted, on the simple principle of 
a latent malady ''in the world's great master," which 
sharpened hisr passions, and urged him to his ruin; 
^ an acrid humour which reigned in his blood, which 
he considered as the cause of his irascibility, but 
witlH>ut which," said Napoleon himself, ''there is no 
gaining battles." "Which of us," adds the author, 
^has penetrated sufficiently into the human organic 
zation to affirm, that this hidden vice was not one 
of the causes of that restless activit^^, which hurried 
on events, and occasioned at once lus grandeur and 
hisfaU?" 

How these French soldiers write I Bred in the 
** tented field " where have they acquired the style so 
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finely fitted to their subject, and the philosophy that 
belongs to their age ! Who are the historians of 
the last thirty years, of the greatest events that 
ever shook the governments of the earth to their 
centre? — ^not the ^^hommes de lettre^ of France, — 
not her academiciens, — ^nor her ex-ministers and 
statesmen, " rompus et corrompus^^ nor her professed 
authors; — ^they are the gallant soldiers who wit- 
nessed the events they so eloquently describe, and 
who call on contemporary testimony to corroborate 
their statements. Segur, Rovigo, Foi, Iiapp,Dumas, 
Montholon, De Rocca, &c. &c. — ^these are the his- 
toriographers of modem France, and well worth 
Racine, and all the other bland and laudatory chroni- 
clers of church and state, who wrote under the 
surveUlaiice of the Maintenons, the Montespans, and 
their complaisant ministers, or influential valets and 
femmes de chambre. 



INFANT BAPTISM. 

Many suppose that the practice of infant baptism 
is derived from a Hebrew rite; but the oriental 
Christians, by whom baptism was first adopted, con- 
fined that ceremony to adults. It seems probable 
that the modem usage was introduced into the 
western church, in imitation of the lustration of the 
Romans; a ceremony performed, according to 
Macrobius, on the ninth day after birth with male?^ 
and on the eighth with females.* 

*SatQzaaIia,I. l«. 
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LOGIC OP FINE WRITERS. 

** Chftteaubriand, spelling of the ▼ariety and extent of mo- 
iemdiflcoT^hee^ otMerves *< Le G^nie de rhomme estTi6ritable^ 
meat trop grand pour sa petite halntation ; U faut en ooncliug 
^u'ii est destine a une phis haate demeuro."* 

Voyage en Italie ei en AnUriqae. 

This is a good specimen of the logic of "fine 
writing,'* " pknty of eloquence, and litfle wisdoro.** 
What a sweeping conclusion from one little word 
(trop) I Man is Uto great for this world, and 
therefore he belongs to another! Never was an 
oratorical exaggeration worse applied. Amidst all 
the magnificent results of human ingenuity, which 
have thus powerfully excited the susceptible imagi- 
nation of the French academician, want, and disease, 
and ignorance are still the especial characteristics 
of the species. No where are the essentials of good 
government generally understood; still less so the art 
of maintaining public liberty, when once acquired. 
No where is morality independent of the executioner, 
—no where is life maintained by the great bulk of 
the community at a less expense, than that of con- 
stant, unremitting labour. Look at that half-starved 
moving mass of rags, by courtesy called an Irish 
peasant; reflect upon his helpless incapacity, hii 
physical destitution, his moral annihilation! Yet is 
1^ Uie subject of an empire, in which all the powers 

* ^ The genius of man is too great for his l^e habitation ; we 
iBust^ tben^ condttde that he is deitUied !»' a more eleTftted 
lexistMce.*' 
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af the species are carried to the highest point of de- 
velopement, to which man has ever reached. Might 
we not equally conclude, from this spectacle, that 
the human animal is so ill adapted to his mundane 
existence, that he must be intended for another 1 
Stripped of all exaggeration, the adaptation of our 
intellectual powers to our necessities, though exceed- 
ingly imperfect, is still abundantly sufficient to cany 
conviction, that the earth is the sojourn of man's 
especial destiny : whether, with Chateaubriand, vre 
are to jump, to a conclusion, and say, " therefore he 
is destmed to no other," I leave to the consideration 
of those who have no better argument for determiA- 
ing their faith. 



PHILOSOPHY. 

'* Donner a I'oubli le passe, 
Le present a Tuidifii^rences 
£t, pour rivre d^barrass^, 
L'avenir, a la Providence."* 

What excellent advice, if it were in every one'i^ 
power to adopt it : but the colour of a man's phi- 
losophy is, after all, no more at his own disposalj 
than the colour of his eyebrows. Both depend upon 
the same cause, the temperament of the subject. 
The stoics and the epicureans have been thought to 
differ only in words ; and, as far as mere reason is 
concerned, an accurate definition would force agreei 

* ** Give the past to oblivion, the present to indifierence ; anrf, 
C« live exempt from aU care, leave the future to Providence*" 
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tbent between them. But till the stoic can be ciued 
of his bile» and his habitually uneasy sensations, or 
the constitutional indolence of the epicurean can be 
broken down by disease and misfortunes, a real unity 
of sentiment is impossible. There is nothing, con-^ 
earning which a man is more positive than his own 
sensations : and these determine the point of view 
from wluch every one regards the nature of things. 
The same landscape is before us all : but we see it 
through Claude Lorraine glasses — one man couleur 
de rose^ another du plus b^u noir : and then we fall 
to quarrel, like the knights, concerning the gold and 
silver shield I It is nearly the same thing with religion. 



CORREGIO, AND JOHANNA OP 
PLACENTIA. 

Whbn I was at Parma (1820) the cognoscenti of 
tlie place were still talking of the wonderful dis- 
covery of the ^piu insigne pitture** of the great 
Antonio Allegri detto il Corregio, which, after the 
lapse of nearly three centuries, had been found to 
exist in the monastery of St. Paul, belonging to the 
Benedictine sisters. The authenticity of the paint- 
ings, and the certainty of their immortal author, 
were questions long set at rest. But nothing grows 
old in Italy ; and every thing in which the arts are 
concerned, serves as a thesis of disputation, to those 
ardent but suppressed minds to which all subjects of 
discussion are forbidden, save such as have no inti- 
mate connexion with human interest and human 
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iMLMiiiess* While the empty shops and mlenlsbreels 
of rama exhibit the liopeless and torpid uncertainty 
c^ its paiqier inhabitants (a city once the mart of 
tyiafltng commerce), it is not unusual to.see teamed 
disputants holding forth, with great seal and eoergT) 
on the merits of some hval ^\mae^rOj* or disputiug 
the date or authenticity of some picture of Mazzuolo, 
or Corregio, as if the emancipaticHi of wretched 
Italy, from the Austrian tyranny, depended upon the 
settling of the question. 

I was one morning whiling away a listless half 
hour, previous to our departure, in the noble church 
of San Giovanni Ev^mgelista, bom whose aides the 
fiime of the morning service was not yet dispersed, 
when I was attracted by the loud voices (loud for 
such a place) of two persons, who were arguing 
vrith violent gesticulations before the splendid pic- 
ture of St. Iraul de8tro)ring the statue of Diana of 
Ephesus. The one was in a laical dress, but covered 
with the dust of the closet ; there was no mistaking 
him ; he was evidently a professor of virtiL The 
other was in the monkish habit of St. Benedict The 
virtuoso seemed anxious to prove tiiat Diana of 
Ephesus was a certain Giovanna di Piacensa, abbess 
of the neighbouring convent of Benedictines, two 
centuries back, and the patroness of Corr^oVeady 
efforts. The other (the monk) was denying the 
alleflory insinuated by the lay virtuoso-^that Jane 
of Flacentia had been persecuted for her too liberal 
spirit, or that the mysterious fresco, discovered in the 
long-closed chamber of the neighbouring conventf 
comd have been painted as a fit subject for the diaste 
nuns of St Paul, and their holy mother to gaze od. 
The apartment so painted, he insisted, had originally 
made a part of the palace of a Parmesan noble,-*^ 
and, with other neighbouring houses, had beep 
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j^vdtially annexed to the monastery, during the last 
century, when the community had fciecome too nume- 
rous for the original building. 

I could not stop to hear the alignment out, as we 
were on the point of starting for Bologna, and our 
carriage was literally in waiting. But I left the 
porch of San Giovanni Evangelista with my imam- 
nation so fiill of Giovanna of Piacenza, abbess of the 
monastery of St. Paid, of whom the lay virtuoso 
had let drop some curbus anecdotes, that long before 
we had reached Modena, I had made her character 
tnd patrona^ of the arts, the subject of an Italian ro- 
mance ; givmg it all the colouring of the scenery 
through which I was passing — and taking down par- 
ticulars, features, and sites between Parma and Reg- 
jio (the birthplace of her immortal protege), which, 
m my veteran knowledge of novel writing, I knew 
would toork up welt. 

At Bologna, where we remained much longer than 
we intended, and where we lived much with the 
learned and the ingenious, I could only learn of my 
interesting abbess, that she was a ^^grande dame de 
far Viglise;^^ but the forty lanmiages of Mezzofanti, 
and the profound erudition of the excellent Costa, 
could tell me nothing more. Santa Caterina, too, 
was just then beginning to roll her eyes in the 
church of " Our ladies of St Catherine," at Bolog- 
na;- and she so occupied public attention, that it was 
impossible to extort a word on the subject of any 
other saint in the calendar. Still, as often as I sat 
Kstening to Crescentini singing his delicious cavatina, 
in the frescoed scLUme of the beautiful Martinetti, the 
idea of my Jane of Placentia came upon my mind ; 
for whatever I have best conceived (and even medio- 
crity has its degree of excellence) ; whatever I have 
written most successfully. Has all been done under the 
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iffiChieiiee of music ; tbe mhole of SalvBlor RoMiro 
ecxnposed (and composed a traii de plume} in my 
drawing-room, in Dublin, while listening te the 
master-compositions of Rossini. 

It was at Florence I first obtained mcnre precise 
ioiformation concerning my charming abbess ; for 
dmrming I was determined she diould be. Dminff 
our delightful residence in that pleasantest of afi 
Italian cities, I had the good fortune to make the ae-^ 
quaintance of Sisnior Giuseppe Michali, whose Tery 
erudite work, *^ Ij Italia avanii U dommio dei Ibh 
numij' is a monument of learned industry. The 
true Jtalian feeling of this gentleman had led him to 
devote his time and attention not only to the aubjecU 
connected with the ancient glories of the countiy, 
but to whatever illustrates those divine arts of whidi 
it is the mother. At the very time of my making 
his acquaintance, he was occupied with die subject 
that had got hold of my imagination; andhisaccomrt 
of the long-concealed and celebrated abbess is as 
follows : — 

A vague tradition that there existed, in the 
monastery of the Benedictine sisters, at Parma, a 
chamber painted in fresco, by the immortal Co^ 
legio, had got gradually into public circulation. At 
jQrst it was deemed to be nothing more than the ma- 
licious gossip of some neighbouring convents, idiicfa 
represented the fresco as a most unholy exhibition, 
ireflecting on the memory of a certain abbess, who 
flourished in the sixteenth century, and whose history 
jhad been traditionally preserved in the district over 
which she had exercised considerable sway. The 
fresco chamber had remained shut up for nearly 
two hundred and eighty years: or, if open to tlw 
nuns, its splendid pictures were but ill appreciated 
by the victims of bigotry, whose suppressed sensi- 
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iSky left tfiem incapable or tmwffling to receive 
those fine impressioiw which the works of genius 
are sore to impart to the cultivated and tasteraL 

By degrees, however, this painted chamber b^aa 
to excite the attention of the canons ; and, at an 
epoch when the works of Corregio had reached 
their Inghest estimation, the celebrated Mengs, with 
some difficulty, obtained permission to "visit the in^ 
tenor of the convent, a sanctuary usually closed 
agamst ^ unblessed soles." In 1780, he published a 
letter on the subject, declaring the frescoes to be 
among those aqn d^opera of Corregio which had 
secured his immortality. To this opinion Antcmio 
Bresciani, professor in the academy of Parma, and 
Batti, of Geneva, who had obtained a similar peiw 
missioti, bore ample testimony. But when the post- 
humous works of Mengs appeared, all reference to 
the frescoes was omitted in the pages devoted to an 
analysis of the works of the painter of the Graces^ 

The world of virtu was again thrown into a 
vortex of doabt ; and one must have lived in Italy, 
and seen how had institutions can confine the mind 
to trivial subjects, to understand the commotion into 
which a whole community can be thrown by such a 
doubt 

Tiraboschi came forward on behalf of Corregio, 
to claim those^splendid works, (c^ which the Italian 
public heard so much and had seen so little) as new 
triumphs of his genius. He endeavoured to recon* 
cile the silence of Mengs with the declarations of 
Bresciani and Batti, by supposing that the former 
had not spoken of the frescoes, bacai^e he had 
found them in a state of deoay and partial oblitera- 
tion. Signior Michali, with more probability, sup^ 
Kses that the silence of Mengs arose from the me- 
^icholy evwt of his death, vduch occurred imme* 
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diaiely on his return finm Pftrma to RcMne, wi 
vfhidtk might have prevented those additicms to his 
sin4>le notices of the frescoes of St. Paul, vrhieb 
vroakl have set the question at rest. But the 
question, so impcHlant to half the academicians and 
all the virtuoM of Italy, was not set at rest until tbe 
sommer of 1795, v^hen a commisnon of four artists 
of eminence was formed to viat the convent, with 
permission of the order, and to examine the frescoes, 
and pronounce a judgment by which the world of 
taste was resolved to abide. 

From the judgment of the commission of artists 
there was no appeal — the frescoes were assigned to 
Corregio. But their subjects — the most profane 
•though eminently classical subjects^ — ^who had 
-chosen them? Vasari declared that Corre^ had 
•never studied at Rome — that he vms ignorant of 
the sublime models fumiedied by the genius of an- 
tiquity ! and that the humble and unfortunate disciple 
of the dry school of the rude Mantegna, drew his 
first and only inspiration from the sight of that work 
of Raphael, which extorted the celebrated eicdamar 
tion of ^*£ sonopittare anche ioT Still the works 
of Albano are not more classical, more poetically 
ideal, and more purely modelled on the antique, 
than those frescoes painted by Corr^o in his early 
youth, which were doomed to the oblivion of two 
hundred and eighty years. There is cme of the 
subjects, more particularly, which appeared to have 
been more freshly drawn, from the pages of Homer. 
It represents a female suspended by a cord, her 
arms tied above her head, and two anvils of gold 
hung from her feet. This was the punishment 
infficted by Jupiter on Juno in the presence of all 
the gods. 

It was thought that scmie mriire peruie lurked 
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in this r^resentation of the suaunaiy pnnishmeAt 
inflicted by the old church of the antique world upon 
its refractory daughters, and it was meant to hit on 
the seventy with which the rebellious mothers of 
tbe CluistiaH church, the poweriiil abbesses of the 
fiAeendi century, were occasitxially treated by the 
Jiq>]ter of the Vatican. All the subjects of these 
pictures, indeed, were so at variance with those 
osually selected by Corregio, or deemed admissible 
into such holy retreats as the convent of St. Paul's^ 
that the whole appeared an inexplicable mystery. 
The laborious efforts ofc Italian tnWw, however, at 
last discovered that tiie inspirer of the young and 
ardent Corregio was Giovanna of Piacenza, whose 
early encouragement and direction of a genius 
vainly stn^gling against penury, identified her name 
with the history of the arts, and probably gave t* 
Italy the most brilliant of her artists. 

At the period alluded to, the abbesses of the great 
and highly endowed Italian monasteries were pow- 
erfnl princesses of the church, c<Mnmensurate in 
wealth and influence with the great lords of the con* 
clave themselves. Chosen for life, they not only ad- 
ministered the immense revenues of their convent 
uncontrolled, but lived with a splendour and luxury, 
which occasionally degenerated into absolute licen- 
tiousness and boundless extravagance. The spiritual 
authority with which they were endowed, the juris-> 
diction they possessed over the persons submitted ta 
then* rule, extending even to life and death, the many 
privileges they received during the fifteenth and six- 
teenth century, enabled them to take part in all the 
political factions and civil feuds of the day, and to 
decide the most important contests^ though, like 
true women, they often attached themselves to tbe 
l6ast poweriful party, and abandoned the magni« 
02 
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^ence <^ their convent to share the exile of tbeir 
friends and partisans. Enjojring the greatest cred^, 
by the talents, graces, and lu^h birth which led to 
their monastic elevation, making head against their 
bishops, in the struggle for iuriaiiction, resisting all 
attempts to subject them d la cUiurCy avaffing them- 
selves of the sanction of the convent, yet partici- 
pating in all the pleasures and passions of society, 
courtmg fame, and alive to glory, they sought to 
illustrate their conventual reign by such enterprises 
as were calculated to give their names to posterity. 

Among these priestesses of Catholicinn, Giovanna 
di Piacenza was conspicuous for taste, talent, and 
masnificence. Elected, in the flower of her youth 
ana beauty, to the abbess's chair at Parma, she 
be^n her reign by erecting a sanctuary, worthy of 
Cnidus, among the rude cloisters of her monastic 
seclusion. For the purpose of decorating an apart^ 
ment dedicated to her own exclusive use, and in- 
tended as a monument of her refined taste and pa- 
tronage of the arts, she invited some of the most 
distinguished artists of Parma and Modena, but she 
chose the young and obscure Antonio Allegri of 
Reggio, called II Corr^o ; and she herself selected 
those subjects which he so beautifully executed, and 
which were copied or imitated from the antique. 

Here were no fearfid exhibitions of human suf- 
fering, " for the love of God," — no marWrs broiled. 
<— no saints agonized. Sacrifices indeed there 
were ; but they were innoxious sacrifices offered by 
young and beautiful priestesses on the akars of 
jupiter and Vesta. 

Had the accomplished abbess confined the grati- 
fication of hef tastes to such representations of 
classical imagery, she might have been pardoned. 
But she had borrowed more from the ancients than 
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ihek tastes or their arts ; — she had drawn from 
their pages their love of liberty and noble inde- 
pendence ; and she had long resisted the attempts 
of the bishops and pope to interfere with her juris- 
diction. 

After a long and noble struggle against the en« 
croachmeht of the church tyranny, she fell a victim 
to its resistless power. Her convent was cloistered, 
and cut off from all human intercourse ; and she 
survived her living entombment but a stort time. 
Her favourite apartment, the monument of her taste, 
her learning, and her liberality, closed hermetically, 
even against the sisters of the order, was at last for- 
gotten. The oblivion of near three centuries, con- 
cealed from the study and admiration of successive 
generations those chef-fTceuvre which the enterprise 
of modem virtu finally discovered, for the benefit 
of a declining art, that had long ceased to produce a 
Corregio. 

While I resided at Rome, my head was still run- 
ning on ** Giovanna of Piacenza," — when two other 
subjects fell in my way, (for my work on Italy wrote 
itself) ; one of these was Salvator Rosa, not as I 
have since given it to the public, but as an Italian 
romance. The idea came into my head as I wad 
sauntering with Cardinal Fesch through the sump- 
tuous rooms of his superb palace, just after we had 
been looking at one of Salvator's pictuies. On my 
I'etum home I sketched out the first chapter of my 
romance ; but the genius, character, and literary 
woiiis of Salvator grew into such importance in my 
mind, '' his times" appeared so full of interest, that I 
threw aside my romance, and produced his life, one 
of the most successfiil of all my trifling works. 

Still, in the repertory of my imagination lav my 
Abbess of Parma, until at last I found a niche for 
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heryin^theOBrieiisaiHl (yPlahertys,'* Mdiere some- 
thing of her character, and a literal description of her 
apartment, in the monastery of St. Paid, is given ; 
and there she figures away as the Abbess of Moy 
CuUen. — "* Au rested all that is said in that novel of 
the foundress of the "^holy heart," is historically 
true : a young, clever, and wealthy religieiue^ actiqg 
by the agency of the Jesuits, did found that mystic 
worship, which is still throughout Catholic Europe a 
sign and a focus of Jesuitism. 



THE CAP OF LIBERTY. 

The cap of liberty, which still adorned the mile- 
stones near the French capital, in 1813, and which 
were to have been effaced, in order to make way for 
Napoleon's eagle, were supplanted at the restoration 
by the^fettr de lis. This is the history of the FVench 
revolution in a single sentence. 

Among the Romans, the presentation of a cap 
was part of the ceremony observed in the manu- 
mission of slaves, and, therefore, perhaps, it was 
adopted as an emblem of freedom. The custom if 
still preserved at the investiture of a doctor in the 
university graduations. The circumstance gives a 
strong meaning to a whimsical speech of Sir R. St. 
G., who, at the celebrated Catholic dinner at the 
Black Abbey, at Kilkenny, got very tipsy. During 
the process he had made several efforts to be as 
eloquent as his neighbours, but was coughed down 
as often as he got on his legs. In all the sulkiness 
of a fuddled man, he resolved to go away ; but he 
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discovered that his hat had gone before him, ami 
suddenljr finding a pause and a subject for his oratory, 
he exclaimed, " Gentlemen, I came here to emanci« 
pate you, and, d — ^n you, you have stolen my hat." 

A propos to university graduations : when the 
present Duke of Gloucester took his degree, his 
father, who was at Cambridge to witness the cere- 
mony, was also complimented with an honorary doc- 
torate. The opportunity was seized upon by tht 
professors to bring into the speeches (in which they 
introduce their children, the new graduates,) an 
appropriate compliment to their illustrious guest. Of 
this the royal visiter was duly warned ; and as it was 
supposed that he might not have recently " rubbed 
Tip his Latin," as Queen Elizabeth phrased it, he was 
directed to be upon the alert, and whenever he 
oaught the word ^principes" to infer a compliment 
and bow accordingly. With the professors of 
divinity and of law, things passed as had been pre- 
arranged, but Sir I. P., the Professor of Physic, was 
"ill at these numbers," and too indolent to compose 
1 speech especially for the occasion ; so away he 
went with the old humdrum string^f common- 
places, touching the rise, progress, dignity, and im- 
portance of the art of honestly conmiitting man- 
slau^ter : he had not, however, travelled far, before 
he arrived at a sentence beginning with "Hip- 
pocrates et Galen, prbcipes medicinse," and' down 
went the head of the old duke, as if Galen and Hip- 
pocrates had belonged to the House of Hanover, 
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PROVIDENCE. 

ABunoTLB maintained that the barbarians wer^ 
created expressly to become slaves; — ^while La 
Fiteau, a Jesuit, who wrote a history of the abori- 
ginal Americans, believed that none but an atheist 
would dare to say they were creatures of God's 
forming. In the same spirit, a modem judge had 
the assurance to assert that slavery is not contrary to 
Christianity, because bishops voted for it. Provi* 
dence is, under all systems, the ^^prite-mnpT for the 
injustices of man. 

Madame de Genlis {Bictiemuiire des Etiquettes) 
sa^s, ** Providence has instilled an irresistible love 
of the marvellous into the heart of man, in order to 
predispose him for receiving without difficulty the 
celestial lights of faith." Unfortunately for the liy- 
pothesis, mis capital contrivance has been as much 
at the service or the '* devilish darkness" of a thou* 
sand-and-one false religions, as of the ** celestial 
lights" of cathoUcity. If Voltaire had uttered such 
a sentiment, it would have been said, and with jus* 
tice, that his object was to bring reUeion into con- 
tempt, and to expose the roguery of priests, who 
trade upon the weakness of human nature. Men 
love the marvellous, because they are greedy of 
strong sensations: and» as this propensity hurries 
them into false tastes, so it predisposes them to 
superstition and false creeds. Protestantism has too 
little of the marvellous (or the warm sensibiUties of 
the south ; and even Madame de Genlis's pcmery is 
not wonderiul^noiii^ for the good people of Spain 
and Portugal. 
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TAKING A SHOWER-BATH. 

A ORBAT senator and statesman of the ^ Irish 
oation," being ordered a shower-bath lately, sent to 
the physician, who had (N-escribed the remedy, to 
know if he might soften the shock by wearing a 
brazen basin on his head. Oh, Cmikshank ! what 
a subject I . Bath, basin, statesman, and all ! I And 
yet this being is a particle of the '' collective wis* 
dom" to which the destiny of a great nation is con- 
6ded. Institutions which provide for human happi- 
ness can throw up no barricado to stem the influx of 
imman absurdity : that which is made for man, and 
by man, is inevitably exposed to the imperfections 
teth of the agent and object of all systems. 



VIEWS OF THE CATHOLIC QUESTION. 

"I supTosB, my lord,*^ said the foreign valet of 

the Earl of P , the other day, " I supjjose we 

shall have the opera and the theatres open in Eng- 
land on Sundays, comme ailleurs^ if the Catholic Bill 



^I have not heard thatr replied his lordship, 
smiling ; " and I should rather think the contrary." 

** Inantre^ replied the French emancipator, grind- 
ing his teeth, " jBA a quoi ban done leur imancipa- 
tion ? qu*est ce que (jofait ?"* 

* M What, then, is the use of emancipation f '' 
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^Let me send you some turbot, L /* mA 

Mr. J the other day at dinner, to a well known 

and respectable Irish catholic barrister. 

"Turbot,** replied the papist counsellor, coldly, 
" O ! I am emancipated— 1 nave done witfi fish P 

The Irish Catholics hate fish ; but are rigorous 
observers of fasts, and of all forms and ordinances 
imposed by a church, to which, as much from a point 
of honour as of faith, they rigidly submit. How 
many of the idle forms of church discipline will fall 
into desuetude, with that feeling of sympathy for the 
persecuted faith that imposed them I a feeling which 
Catholic emancipation will cool down and obUterate. 



VIRAGOES. 

Women of strong tempers always govern their 
liusbands ; women of strong minds influence them. 
A man's sole refiige against an ill-tempered vrife is 
to run away from her, which he generally does 
when he can. The influence of a clever woman 
lies in the power she has of hiding it. Still the 
virago, I believe, has the best of it : for if the man, 
in affecting to submit, very frequently only conceals, 
still he endures. The key to the government of all 
men is their passions, but after these*— but this is 
showing up the mystery of the craft ; 

^' ^' Plaj^ue •]! it, that rogues can't be true te thtnselyts.'' 
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FEMALE PERSEVERANCE. 

** Nous n'avons point de diablc, assez diable, pour tcuir i^m 
a une m^chante femme."* 

La Deseenie de Mezzeten en Enfers. 

WuY are women so much more pertinacious than 
men? Voyans unpen! AwomanisIikeamastifT; 
Mice she seizes on an idea, she never lets go, till she 
has fairly worried out her end. She has no phy- 
fflcal strength ; no force of reason comparable with 
man's ; but she has stronger volition. The tough- 
ness of her will is a set-off against the fragility of 
her means; and she substitutes perseverance for 
power. Man yields, after a struggle, to her co>i- 
centrated weakness, because he hates whatever in« 
(erferes with his enjoyment. Like Palstaff, he loves 
above all things, ** To take mine ease in mine inn ;" 
and to avoid a domestic bore, will assent to much, 
even when he does not approve. Man is essentially 
an epicurean ; and woman, from necessity a stoic« 
In public affairs the mere force of volition often 
supplies the place of talent and resources ; while its 
aosence neutralizes and renders inefiicient intellects 
of the finest and highest quality! To this ma^ be 
referred much of the success of female intngue, 
under the governments which have permitted its 
I operation. It was doubtless to the reiterated attacks 
of Madame du Barri, that Louis the Fifteenth 
yielded^ when he abandoned the most estimable and 

*** There in no devil, sufficiently, a dovil, to make bead 
^fainst a wicked womUn." 

Voi,. I}.— p 



e&lightened of his ministers, De Choiseul; and'e 
aiin^ar obstinacy in the unfortunate Marie Anttn- 
nette goaded her reluctant husband into that course 
of duplicity and vacillation, which brought theiir 
both to a scaffold. 



OPINION. 

iNTeLBSAif CE is the offspring of conceit ; we [ 
an opinion because it is our own, and resent contra- 
diction as a personal insult. Very few persons, 
however, have any lawful right of property in their 
own ideas. The greatest number of our opinions 
are corporate, and belong to Uie age and country in 
which we happen to be bom. Pfo inconsiderable 
quantity belong to that venerable and respectable 
personage, our old nurse. Even the few notions 
which strong thinkers develope for themselves, de- 
pend Very cfosely on habits of thought, impressed 
by tuto]^ and parents, modified by external circum- 
stances, equally uncontrollable. If some of our 
WorUiy anti-catholic, anti-reforming, com-trade-fet- 
tering aristocrats, could be made sensible of the 
very vulgar origin of many of their favourite ideas. 
. they would as soon ilhake hands with a' chimney- 
sweeper as entertain them. 
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WIVES OP FOOLS. 

Oh ! ye women who have the good or ill ludk 
(selon) to be married to fools, attempt not to reasofi 
with your dears — expect flot to seduce, and despair 
of persuading. Wit, grace, and understanding are 
only influential with men of feeling and intellect : to 
such arms thesensible and theclever neverfail to yield. 
But the fool " bears a charmed life." Remember 
the maxim of your great lawgiver : " On ne seduit 
pas un sot ; on le dompte.^* A-fool is incapable of 
giving quarter, and unworthy of receiving it. The 
worst of a fool is not that he is a fool, but that he is 
90 self-sufiicient and self-conceited ; just as obscure 
people become burthensome, when they imagine 
themselves important ; and as those who live out of 
the world are unmanageable, from a fancy that all 
the world is occupied about them. Foolish hus- 
bands are always jealous of their authority, and 
fearful wof being supposed to be ruled ; they oppose, 
for the sake of asserting themselves, even when their 
inclinations are neutral: and once launched into an 
opposition, they persevere, in spite of conviction, 
because it does not become their dignity to be less 
wise than a woman. 

* ** Fook are not to be seduced ; tkcj must be overpowered-'' 
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LES ROCHERS DE MAD. DE SEVIGNE. 

-^Travellers ne V did lie, though fools at home Gondemn them.'^ 

Shasspea&e. 

It is no longer possible to exclaim withMadhme 
de Sevigne, " c'est une chose Strange, que les grands 
voyages I** Les grands voyages, on the contrary, 
have become the most common and every-day 
events of life ! A " good traveller" has ceased to 
be " something at the latter end of a dinner," as La 
Feu has it : and to talk of the " Pyrenean and the 
river Po," would now incur for the prosing delin- 
quent the character of a bore, and the penalty of 
being once heard and ever after avoided. Travel- 
ling even to " Judah's barren sands," is no longer a 
distinction ; and the Traveller's Club has so com- 
pletely become every body's club, that it has been 
proposed, by way of something really exclusive, to 
start a crocchio ristretto of those who have never 
travelled at all. To talk of a visit to Paris is as 
cockney as to prate of the lakes of Cumberland or 
to cite their poets; to boast of having seen the 
Pope pontificate, is as pure a John-Gilpinism, as to 
chatter of Fonthill ; and to have " swum m a gon- 
dola" is no more thought of, God save the mark ! 
than a voyage in the Richmond steamer. The 
Pacific Ocean and the British Channel have become 
subjects equally commonplace ; and if another Pey- 
rouse should disappear from the world, it is odds 
but he would be picked up in a month by some 
wandering dandy trom Bond-street, or discovexed 
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on an uninhabited island by a roving detachment 
from the Yacht Club. 

" How came you to alter your route last year ? I 
thoight to have met you at Thebes !" 

"Oh! I changed my mind, on hearing that half 
Bloomsbury were there before me ; and so cut off 
for the North Pole vnth Parry." 

" Did you meet any one there one knows ?" 

" No, that's the charm of it. White bears ex- 
cepted, one has the place to one's self. Whom did 
you have, by-the-by, at Athens last year ?" 

" Scarcely a soul ; at least scarcely a soul * above 
buttons.' There were a few third-rate English and 
first-rate Irish to be seen, sauntering about the 
Acropolis, and making ^au^e« in the Parthenon ; biit 
pas dme qui vive — ^that one ever heard of before. 
The A.'s pushed on for the Pyramids, the B.'s have 
been some time settled on the brow of Mount Cau- 
casus, C. left us in the spring for the Crimea, and 
D. joined his eternal Pylades at Ispahan." 

" At Ispahan I what a fellow that D. is, with his 
eternal pretensions to taste ! Go to Ispahan ! when 
one is sick of it, and its Hajji Babas of Bond-street, 
and all that sort of thing. No one turns his horse's 
head to the South now, unless indeed it were in 
search of the tetra incognita. It is the merest ^xwi 
auoc ones. One's very tailor passes his vacances at 
Smyrna (where mine, by-the-by, picked up some 
charming cachemirs, to make cool coats for next 
winter) ; and you know the old story of Lady 
Lydia's maid and Monsieur Forbin, and the silk pa- 
rasol, in the ruins of Thebes. The North, Sir, the 
North is the. only thing now, the Frozen sea, or 
Kamtschatka, via Moscow^ that's my carte de vey* 
age for the next travelling -season. Have you seen 
my.Droshka?" 

P5 
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^'No; but I have a Britska waiting for Hi^at 
Petersburgh. I am going to join Loi3 Frederick 

J , -^ho has the prettiest thing on the Sea of 

^ AzofF, built by Potemkin, Will you be des nStres f 

" With all my heart. Let us rendezvous at Novo* 
gorod, embark at Smolensko on the Dnieper, an4 
so proceed by Kerson and the steppes." 

" Exactly ; and that will bring us within iwo 
verstes of Lord F/s vUla." 

It is thus that the home-bred youths "prate rf 
their whereabouts." Not only il n!y a plus de Py- 
rineeSf but the total annihilation of time and place 
seems to have realized the poet's rant, and to have 
turned the nursery dream of Peter Wilkins and to 
flying men to a " flat reality." While British tra* 
vellers are thus illustrating the " march of mind/* 
by marching off* to all parts of the globe, and 

*^ When pleasure begins to grow dull in the East, 
Just order their wings and fly off to the Wost^*' 

diere is a nation which keeps its ground with all 
the tenacity of a toad on a tile* — a nation which, 
compared by some to tigers, by others to monkeys, 
and by Voltaire to both, appears to have been th6 
least understood of any nation on earth. For whilo 
the North in hordes, come swarming, as of old, over 
the sunny regions of the South, and while the south 
seems to change sides, hands across, down the mid- 
dle and up again, in a cosmopolitical country-dance 
with the natives of the frozen North, the 'Frenchi 
■ who stand between both, are sure to be always 
found at home. For one French traveller of either 

* A friend of mine kept a pet toad in his cellar, and for ninf 
jtears it never stixred off tha tUe which, it had chosen for it& 
i^abitation. 



sexy to be met on the high roads of Europe, one 
thousand, at least, of any, or every other nation, may 
be seen scampering from the Tagus to the Neva, 
and from Thebes to the Giant's Causeway. The 
French are, in fact, the most grave, sedentary, and 
hmnoveable people of Europe. Even their women^ 
so falsely accused of vivacity and activity, expend 
their energies in perpetual movement of mind and 
muscle. Under the old regime (when the women 
in France led the lives of the sultanas in the harem, 
one particular only excepted), all the institutions^ 
both political and social, tended, to encourage habits 
of indolence, in which, in. free states, and under 
happier moral combinations, the sex can never in- 
dulge. The very forms and language of high 
society were borrowed from the inveterate habits of 
a slavish, idle, and sedentary existence. Did any 
affliction befal a lady of rank, she forthwith went to 
bed to receive the condolence of friends dans & 
rueJle. If she went to drive, it was but to pramenej^ 
en voiture; and even in modem Paris, a promenade 
extends but to a seat in the gardens of the Tuile- 
ries, or a chair on the Boulevards- 

I had a friend in Paries, some few years ago, who 
was the most channing and most indolent creature 
in the world. She was one of the best remains of 
the old regime of rank and fasliion, whe had sur- 
vived the plebeian bustle and democratic activity of 
the Revolution. Though she had nearly reached 
her grand climacteric, she was, as she often assured 
me, still " as active, vivacious, and locomotive as she 
had been in the flower and bloom of her youth f^ 
and, witty and indolent as Madame duDeffand her- 
self, she was a finely preserved specimen of a genus,, 
now rapidly disappearing, which philosophy might 
iave contemplated with rapturous curiosity. Ma^ 
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4ame de -— * was a perfect impersonation of a lady 
of fai^on of the days of Marie Antoinette. Her 
rueUe was her empire ; her chaise longtie her throne. 
She took her chocolate, and received visits in bed 
during the day ;■ rose late, dined at the hour of the 
old French souper^ between eight and nine, and sat 
up half the nighi, surrounded by her Aoftitoe^, among 
which were to be numbered all the bel esprit of Paris. 

I was as much with her as my health and our 
very opposed habits would permit, for she was a 
perfect study ; and I generally left her in the midst 
of her media nochej in all the vigour of spirits wliich 
are vulgarly supposed to belong to the early part 
of the day. As I made many sacrifices to these 
habits of indolence, I occasionally required them in 
turn ; and I sometimes succeeded in digging her out 
of her hotel, where she had for years been niched, 
motionless as the priestesses of the temples of 
Pompeii, which modem virtu excavates from their 
domicile of centuries. I once routed her from her 
bed at mid-day ; and had her dressed and driving 
at Longchamp, just as the beau moTuie were tumiog 
their horses' heads homeward. I also once pro- 
duced her, to the amazement of her friends, at the 
' opera, before the ballet was half over ; and I actually 
had her at a seance of the Institut before the ex- 
pected discours of the long-winded M 0ns* Quatre- 
rafere de Quincy had quite concluded. 

My indolent and agreeable friend, nothwithstand- 
ing this decided visinerticBy talked in raptures of the 
country (like all French women), and had a cam- 
pagne three leagues from Paris, about which she 
raved, and from which her jardiniere was duly re- 
{Jenished with March violets, April hyacinths, and 
imnwrtels all the year. :Daily projects were made, 
and as daily broken, for taking me to this " Dehces ;** 
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and it was sot till after a thousand. ''Nous remet- 
trons celk a un autre jour," that the day at lasl 
arrived, when, having myself made all the neces- 
sary preparations for a formidable journey of three 
leagues, assisted at the Zevf e, hurried forward the 
toilette, and bribed over Felicie, her unfelieiCous 
femme de chamhrey to unusual expedition, I at ]a«t 

got Madame de under way, and absolutely 

transported her from her dormeuse au coin du feu^^ 
to her caltche. With horses and a coachman as 
lazy as herself, it was late in the evening when we 
arrived within view of the iron gates of the cam" 
pagne ; and before we had reached the end of the 
straight avenue of lines, it was so dark that we could 
scarcely (Hscern the grim, grotesque stone statues of 
Arlequin and Colombine, which guarded the flight 
of marble steps leading to the broad paved terrace 
on which the maison de campagne was perched. 

Before we had reposed from the fatigues of the 
journey, and swallowed our ^ou^,^, it was what is vul- 
garly called pitch-dark; and as the motive for making 
this course was to see the gardens, the serres chaudes 
and the luxuriant beds of hyacinths, then in all their 
" redolence of bloom," I could not help expressing 
my disappointment, with a captiousness that affordedi 

infinite amusement to Madame de , whose. 

bursts of laughter were iatemipted with ** Et tout 
cela pour une fleur ! pour un promenade ! pour une 
fatigue manqu6 !"* My ill-humour, however, was 
at once vanquished, on beholding the gardener enter 
the room with a lighted lantern, and equipped with 
a nightcap under his hat, to conduct us to the gar- 
den. We immediately followed our guide ; and, 
accompanied by Felicie picking her short steps over 

' ^ And all this for a flo w«r aod a walk—- for a fatifi^Qo the lecs.'^ 
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the dewy gravel, and her mistress's fat dog, Syl^de^ 
saddling beside her, we actually saw the hyacinths, 
and noticed the fine growth of the precocious petits 
poisj by candle-light. 

With such inertness and hatred of all moyement, 
it may really be imagined that a necessity, which 

soon after occurred to Madame de , for visiting 

the remotest part of the remote province of Bre- 
tagne, was an event full of difficulty and annoyancB. 
A considerable property, however, depended on her 
attendance on the Cour d! Assise of Rennes, and 
'there was no alternative. 

After procrastinating firom day to day, and being 
half inclined to incur the risk of absence, and to 
leave her proces to take care of itself, she at length 
decided to go on my offering to accompany her. I 
was just then in a fit of ennui at finding all London 
in Paris, and was delighted by the hope of visiting 
^province that bad the merit of being free fh^n i\i 
incursions of his Britannic Majesty's somewhat tire- 
some subjects. My proposition was accepted with 
a sort of incredulous joy ; for a sacrifice of such 
magnitude was not to be understood : so leaving 
behind us tous nos enfans et tons nos mariSj we 
started for Brittany on a brilliant April morning, in 
a style that recalled the travelling of the days of 
Louis XIV. when the carrosse d^un* Grand Seig- 
neur was a moving house, and (from the number of 
persons to be stuffed into its portieres, its'^ur fc 
devantj and other holes and comers) a house of no 
inconsiderable dimensions. 

Madame de travelled with her own four 

sleek horses, her own carriage, and as many of her 

, habitual comforts and nicessairesdis could be stuffed 

into its seats, pockets, wells, and imperials. Ftlide 

"and Sylphide occupied the back seats, as tenants m 
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eimimoii with cushicms, pillows, walking-canes, para- 
sols, vitchourms, and the necessaire de toilette. Ma- 
dame de ^ wrapped up in her douUlette and 

cachemir, with eau de chipre in one hand, and her 
hmbonniere in the other, was obliged to have 
frequent recourse to both, in order to support her 
through the fatigue of the day. The historical sites 
of Rambouillet and Maintenon, on the contrary, 
kept me fully awake, till we arrived at the old town 
of — — — , one of Madame de Sevigne's oift-cited 
stages, on her way to Les Rochers. Here we 
alighted before the porte-cochere of the Prefet (the 

uncle of Madame de ^ a la mode de Br€tagne)j 

whose salon presented in Aiiniature all that is ridi- 
eulous, pompous, grovelling, and contemptible in the 
Court of the Tuileries. The Prefet represented 
noblement et avec digniti ; and did the honours by 
his fair cousin, before his country subjects, as if she 
w«re a princess visiting the court of a brother 

trince ; while Madame de — , on her part, exhi- 
itedall the superiority, which Parisian ladies never 
fail to show off in their penitential pilgrimages to 
the provinces. 

Amused for a time, but delighted to leave beliind 
me the formality of the little court of the Pre- 
fecture, it was with no faint pleasure I saw my dila- 
tory fiiend seated in her carriage at a reasonable 
hour on the following morning. Being one of those 
who, like Boileau's abbot, had never seen the sun 
fise, the exertion soon overpowered her ; and she 
fell into a profound sleep, in which she was joined 
1^ Sylphide and Feficie; while the novelty of all I 
beheld, kept me in that delightful excitement, in 
which alone we truly feel the value of existence. 

The old feudal ddkedom of Bretagne, intact from 
the common places of British traveUers, untrodden 
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by their restless steps, untraced by their busy pens — 
is still the Bretagne of Louis XIV. The natives con- 
tinue to preserve their individuality, as in the days of 
their rude but heroic souverains. Genuine and un« 
mixed descendants of the ancient Britons (who took 
refuge here when expelled from their own country), 
they remain to this day as unUke the inhabitants of 
the southern and central provinces of France, as if 
they still went inpuris naturadibus, and painted their 
bodies blue. We had scarcely passed the Loire, 
when I observed an abrupt change in the physiog- 
nomy of the people. In the pure Annorican, or 
Bas-Breton of the aubergisteof the ancient town of 
Laval, I was struck by the rhythm and accent of 
my compatriots, the Celts,''^ and almost fancied 
myself listening to some Mrs. O'Shaughnessy in 
Connaught, or to the reading of a page from the 
Scotch novels. As we proceeded into the depart- 
ment qS Ele et Vilaine, the heart of the province, 
the soenery became graduaUy less and less 
French. The dense and distant forests, shading to 
the edge of the flat, extensive heaths, recalled all the 
romantic desolation of northern dreariness ; relieved 
by patches of rank verdure and flowering orchards, 
much more picturesque than the vaunted **^vine- 
covered hills" of France. 

Bretagne, only united to the French crown in 
1532, by the marriage of Francis the Fu'st with the 
granddaughter of its last-duke, was so long governed 
in the true spirit of feudality by its petty but warlike 
grinces, that its political circumstances, combining 

* WhenliOttis XIV. sent an army to dragoon the Britons into 
submission, on their resistance to his oppressive taxation, they 
fell on their knees, and cried aloud, " Mea culpa, mea culpa !" 
'' C'^toit," says Madame de S^vignig, « le seul mot de FraticoiFi 
qu'ils say^ient." 
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With a remote and insulated position^ excluded it 
from all participation in the progressive civilization 
of Europe* In the Revolution, it suffered much by 
the Vendean wars, which threw it back nearly to 
what it was under Louis XIV. ; nor has the share 
which it had in the general reorganization of France, 
materially changed its original physiognomy, either 
phj^sically or morally. Rude and remote, however, 
as it was, it still produced some of the iSnest and 
most distinguished characters which illustrate the 
history of France. The two rival and romantic 
Dukes, Charles de Blois, and John de Montfort :* 
the heroic Jeanne la Boiteuse, Dutchess of the 
province, in whose right Charles de Blois held the 
sovereignty; the clever Olivier de Clisson, constable 
of France; the gallant Tennegui du Chatel; and 
that flower of chivalry, Bertrand du Guesclin, **le 
franc et loyal," are characters which belong to the 

* The Tirait^ des Landes, made between these two pretenders 
fo the Dtttehy, was characteristic of the men and times. — 
'^ Rien de plus simple que les conditions. Le Duch^ 6toit par- 
tag^ en deux. Chacun devoit porter le titre de Due, et avoir sa 
r-apitale ; Rennes pour I'un, Nantes poor I'autre. . On se s^para 
avec promesses de se rejoindre, dans un lieu indiqu^, pour con- 
v&nir doB arrangemens que le partage exigeoit, et recevoir la 
ta^tification de la Duchesse, Jeanne la Boiteuse, Spouse de 
Charles de Blois. C'est d^elle, qu'il tenoit le duche de Br^ta^ne. 
Quand eUe eut In le traits que son marl lui envoya, elle dit it 
celui qui Papportoit, * II fait trop bon maiteh^ de ce qui n'est 
Das k lui ;' et dans sa lettre de i^ponse, elle lui mandoit, ^ Vons 
lerez ce quMl vous plaira; je ne suisqu'une femme, etne puis 
mieux : mais plutdt je perArais la vie, on deux si je les avaisi, 
avant de consentir a chose si r^prochable, k lahonte des miens,' 
Sa lettre ^toit mouill^ de larmes; T^poux en fiit ^mu; et 
<iQcore plus, lorsque en quittant sa femme, ^u'^ ^toit all^ voir, 
elle lui dit, * Conservez-moi votre cceur, mais aussi conservez- 
moi mon Duch^ ; et quelqne chose qu^ arrive, faites que la 
souvejrainet^ me reste toute entidre.' II le promit, baisa sa 
(iarne, et partit." — ^ANdUftTlL. 
Vol. II.— Q 
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poetry <^ history, and almost redeem those bold,biEiii 
times, which produced such human monsters as 
Charles le Mauvais, and Pierre le Cruel. It is, 
perhaps, no false induction to assert, that much of 
tfieir soldiery frankness and noble simplicity arose 
from an organization, nourished and preserved by 
the very localities of the rude clime and wild scenery 
in which they received their ejdsteitce. 

With the hist<H7 of Bertrand du Guesclin in my 
hand, which had be^i lent me by my host of tii^ 
Prefecture^ (that history which Madame de S^vigne 
had recomnokended to Madame de Grignan,) and 
with my head fiiU of de Montfort and de Blois, and 
les grandes compagnieSf and the mtdadrmsi^ and the 
Bla^ Prince, and Jean Chandos, and the other 
prominent characters in the great melodrame en< 
aiCted in Bretagne during the fourteenth century, I 
was abruptly recalled to the dull realities of the 
present moment, on the evening of the third day's 
journey, by a shock, a concussion, that awoke my 
sleeping partners, and extorted exclamations from 

Madame de , screams from F6}icie,and a loud* 

shrill, continuous howl from Sylphide. These, with 
the crashing oi flaconsy and the pious interjections 
of the coachman Baptiste, and the gros juron of 
Sfypolite the laquais, " gave the wond assurance'' 
that we were " abimes, plantes pour la nuit,"— in 
one word, that the carriage was nbt only overturned, 
but rendered wholly unserviceable, till it should 
have passed through the renovating hands of a 
country smith. 

To proceed frirtherwas impossible ; we were, by 
a mile or two, less than half-way between Vitri 
(where we had dined h. la tour de Sevigne,") and 
Rennes, our proposed halt for the night. Baptiste 
was a BaS'-Breton ; and having assured us that !ip 
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knew every step of the road, comme son bonnet de 
nuit, he had turned into a narrow cross road, which 
was to have shortened the distance by a league. It 
was this unhicky pretension, that pitnluced the ac- 
cident, which now left us, at sunset, in a dreary by- 
road, with a broken down vehicle, and no visible 
prospect of aid, nearer than Vitri. While Madame 
de was exhausting herself in inefficient com- 
plaint, while Felicie was scolding Baptiste from the 
window, and Sylphide was accompanying both with 
a basso ciontinuo of howl, I alighted to reconnoitre 
our position, and discover what chance we had of 
assistance; and while Baptiste was showing me 
where the spring was broken, a person approached 
with a book in his hand, from the gate of a little 
orchard to the left. As he took off his hat and dis- 
covered his tonsured head, he observed, that there 
was a forge belonging to the chkteau, the turrets of 
which were visible through the dark woods which 
cover the whole plain between Vitri and Rennes : 
that immediate assistance could be had, and the 
spring patched up, so as to bring us, with careful 
driving, to Rennes before midnight. The person 
who gave us this information was an elderly man, 
of interesting appearance, and in a clerical habit, 
with a certain air de prette, which left us no doubt 
as to his vocation. 

** Et le chateau. Monsieur ?" demanded Madame 
de — ; " what is its name ? ft probably belongs 
to some of my friends ; for I am connected with 
nearly all the old noblesse of the province." 

" It is the Ch teau des Rochers, Madame !" 

" The Chateau des Rochers !" reiterated Madame 
de . 

" The ch '^teau of Madame de Sevigne !" I ex- 
claimed,, with almost breathless delight. 
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The straDger bowed assent. *' Eh, men Dieu! qm 
est done le chatelain? to what noble family has k 
descended ? The Seviffnes are extinct ; and I be- 
lieve Les Rochers were bequeathed to the Duchessc 
de Simiane by her illustrious grandmother." 

" Les Rochers have fallen into various hands within 
the last half-century, Madame. It was sold, witli 
other national property, at the Revolution. The 
present proprietor is a rich gentleman of the pro- 
vince, Le Baron de . He is at present in Paris ; 

but there will be no difficulty in showing you the 
chateau, which may amuse away the time till your 
carriage is set to rights." 

Madame de , who had not heard the name of 

the present proprietor of Les Rochers, whispered 
me, " Ah! ma belle, ce Monsieur le Baron d*aujourd'- 
hui est sans doute une de la Bande Noire,*** coldly 
declined the proposition, and as rest, to her, was 
always enjoyment, she patiently resigned herself te 
the agreeable infliction of remaining tranquilly in 
the carriage ; while F^licie, who descended to ^ve 
Sylphido an airing, immediately seated herself on a 
mossy bank by the road side ; and HypoUte, mount- 
ing one of the coachrhorses, rode off for the smithy 
the smoke of whose forge was visible at a short 
distance. 

The idea of visiting Les Rochers, whence so many 
of the inimitable letters of the most charming writer 
in the world were written, appeared to me rather a 
pleasant dream than a reality. I could scarcely 
credit my luck. So taking the stranger's dfered 

arm, I promised Madame de a speedy return. 

and proceeded to the shrine of " Notre Dame des 

* (I ThiB mushroom Baron is most likely one of the Black 
band'* — the purchasers and dilapidatoraof theforfeitedcbSlteaax. 
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Rochers^" with as much devotional enthusiasm as 
ever carried a jubilee pilgrim across the Pontine 
Marshes, from the Abruzzi to St. Peter's. Having 
cut across the httle orchard, we were still involved 
in a woody copse, which gave us only partial gleams 
of the white towers of the chateau. " Envoyez-moi 
de la vue, et je vous enverrai des arbres,"* writes 
Madame de Sevigne to Madame de Grignan : and 
the request is still applicable to the site, which is 
covered with trees, to the total exclusion of some 
charniing views, which, with a little effort, might be 
happily commanded from the building. The cha- 
teau and its mass of antique towers stand upon an 
esplanade, after the manner of the feudal edifices of 
France. La cour du chateau, spacious and gloomy, 
is shut in by a ponderous iron gate, through which 
1 gazed with a fluttering heart, while the old porter, 
summoned by the stranger, went for his keys to give 
us admission. Nothing could be more antique and 
picturesque than the architecture, tinged and partially 
lighted, as it was, by a brilliant sunset. The cha- 
teau is said to date its erection as far back as the four- 
teenth century ; and its high antiquity, was verified 
by a spiral flight of stairs, cut out of a tower in the 
corps de logis ; which was flanked by two other 
towers, — the whole bordered by grim Gothic heads, 
and monstrous nondescript representations of ani- 
mals, which incrusted the upper part of the build- 
ing, from the spring of the roof to its summit. One 
little tower stood apart, built in the same grotesqqii^ 
style, except that its roof resembled an extin- 
guisher. 

" That,** said my cicerone, " is a modem binlding. 
It is the chapel mentioned in Madame de Sevigne's^ 

* " Send me your prospects, mnd I will send you my Ireos,'* 

Q2 
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letters, built by her for le bien ban, the amiable and 
witty Abbe de Coulanges/' 

The porter now gave us admittance ; and as we 
paused before the interesting edifice, which, with 
Turkish barbarity, had been recently whitewashed, 
he exclaimed, *' It is another thing now, pd^te, to 
what it was before the Revolution, with its green and 
brown walls, and moss, and ivy, and birds' nests, and 
what not ! — Mais nous avons changes tout cehr- 
nous avons reblanchi, toutes ces vieUles masures, k 
la chaux ; et encore donn§ trois couches bien epaisses 
en dehors et en dedans."* 

The old porter then waddled on before us, and 
the stranger observed, in a lov/ voice, as if replying 
to the disgust my looks involuntarily expressed, 
*< Monsieur le Concierge, it seems, has never read 
the letters of Madame de Sevigne. They haw 
indeed changed this most interesting of all sites into 
a grotesque metairie f and pointing to a lavcir and 
stables decorated with Corinthian columns, the cure 
added, " And yet this is not the worst !" 

We were now in the hall of the chateau, and 
followed our cicerone through the apartments not 
closed against the intrusion of strangers ; but all had 
been so recently and thoroughly changed to the mor 
derq style of decoration, that there was scarcely any 
object left to recall la bellissima madrej except her 
portrait by Mignard, which waa placed over fe pdtk 
in the. dining-room. Dark, low, and narrow, thi« 
apartment could not have been the room in which 
Madame de S6vigne so often entertained the splendid 
governor of the province and his lady, the high-bred 
Palatine, with the jovinl^gay, and. witty visiters, the 



* '•^ We have whitewashed all th0 old preniU^s, aadj glveB 
tXom thrQQ coatB^ iiutide and ovtt.'' 
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Coulanges, PomeDars, and others of rank and talents, 
whom the assemblage of the States General at 
Rennis brought to the diateau. Nothing now 
remained as it had been, even so recently as thd 
year 1810. 

" Eveiy thing has been destroyed and effaced," 
whispered the stranger : " and even the cabinet de fee- 
ture and the bedchambers of Madame de S6vigneand 
Madame de Grignan (where the portrait of kt belle 
etfiire comtesse still hanffs) have undergone a similai' 
and equally barbarous alteration^" 

As these classical and historical apartments were 
locked up, and as time pressed, and the sun was 
sinking, we hurried on to the gardens and grounds, 
so often described by Madame de Sevigne. But 
still, change, barbarous, pitiless change prevailed 
New walls, new terraces, new orangeries destroyed 
all those precious associations, so intimately con- 
nected with the old. They had also recently cut 
down those alUeSf planted and watched with such 
maternal tendemessi>y Madame de Sevign6 ; and 
as their sites were pointed out to me, I could not 
avoid exclaiming, '' Helas ! qu'est devenu ee bosquet 
enchante ?" 

" Que voulez-vous, Madame ?** asked the old gar- 
dener, pettishly. " We have cut them down to make 
ehicken-hatches for Madame." 

The stranger, to console me, exhibited the phe- 
nomenon of the echo, so often cited to Madam^ de 
Grignan, and which, as it could not be turned to any 
account for the hen-coops, still remains in all it« 
original mystery. 

'' L'allee de ma fille still existed in 1810," said my 
guide, as evident a Sevignite as myself; ^ but there 
now remains not one of those venerable witnesses, 
which so often shaded and sheltered in their promor^ 
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nades the tenderestof mothers and the most adored 
of daughters. Not one old and silent confidant ex- 
ists of those piquantes causeries between the witty 
tnaman beavte, and the tresor defdie, her still wittier 
son, — of the stranffe but humorous confessions 
followed by such mild reprimands, and such sarcas- 
tic pleasantries, — and of those aveux naifsdeVaima' 
hie vaurien^ who in one night at Lansequenet man- 
. geait 500 gros chenes a sa nttre^ and who, brave as 
Conde, spirituel as St. Evremont, had entered the 
lists with Dacier, concerning Horace, had lived with 
Racine, laughed with Moli^re, jilted Ninon, segrisail 
par bon air, committed a thousand follies, confessed 
them ail a thousand times to bis belle maman, and, 
always forgiven, continued to repent old pleasures 
at Les Rochers, and to solicit new, on his return to 
Paris." 

I inquired in vain for those formal and venerable 
ciUeeSy ornamented with so many pretty devices, and 
consecrated by such recollections ; — all had fallen 
victims to the axe of the terrible Baron Breton. 
Their names, however, still survived ; and I had the 
melancholy pleasure of walking over the ground 
which was still known as " I'Allee Royale," «* TAUec 
du Point du Jour,'* "PAllee de Tremaine,** and 
" TAllee de Flnfinie." At the farther extremity of 
the Allee Royale, a semicircular seat of verdure, 
commanding a delicious view of the coteatix boises 
of the immediate neighbourhood, invited us to a 
momentary halt. This was the charming spot 
whence Madame de Sevigne wrote so many of her 
letters, — *' la Place de Madame." It was decorated 
with a fine old orange-tree, which had been removed 
fiDm its vast green-house, in a wooden caisse^ by the 
stranger himself, in the absence of.idie baron. 
While we gazed on the rich and lovely vista, the 
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sunlight gradually faded from the summits of the 
loftiest trees, the shadows deepened^and the necessity 
of returning was acknowledged with regret, and 
obeyed with reluctance. 

Having begged permission, therefore, to gather a 
little Im^piet from the orange-tree which shaded " la 
Place de Madame," I, again accepted the arm of the 
courteous cicerone. As we proceeded towards the 
carriage, mv thoughts were so completely trans* 
ported to the days of the La Rochefoucaulds, the 
Coulanees, and the La Mouss6s, that, forgetting the 
lapse of a century, and of events that had doubled 
that interval, I inquired if any of the family of the 
amusing Mademoiselle du Plessis, the has blue of 
Vitri, and the subject of Madame de Sevigne's 
humorous delineations, were still in the neighbour- 
hood.'*' He replied, that of the dramatis persona 
of Les Rochers, of aU those who^had played such 
amusing and characteristic parts in the correspond 
dence of Madame de Sevi^e, he knew but one 
name that had survived the lapse of time and the 
general bauleversement. It was that of Pilois. 

"Whatr I said, "the favourite and venerable 
gardener of Madame de Sevigne, who planted those 
very trees under whose shade we are walking?! 
Do any of his descendants reside here ?*• 

* ** Mademoiselle da Plessis est tout justement comme rous 
Vvrez la iss^e. EUe a une nouyelle amie a Vitri, dont elle se 
pare, paroeque c'est un bel esprit, qui a la tous les romans, et 
qui A re^u deux lettres de la Princesse de Tarente. J'ai fait 
dire m^chamment par Vaillant, que je ne tdmoignerais rien ; 
mais que mon cceur ^toit saisi. Tout ce qu'elle dit la-dessus, 
est digne de Moli^re.'^^Lettres de Mad, de SivigtUiVol. L p. 199. 

t ^ Mes petits arbres sont d?une beauts surprenante. Pilois 
les iUye jusqu'au nues. Rien n'est si beau que ces Allies, que 
vous avez vu naitre. Vous savez que je vous donnai une ma« 
ni^re de devise, qui vous conyenoit. Voici an mot qne j^ai ^crit 
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'< His great grandson has the honour of addressing 
you," he replied, bowing. 

We were now within view of the carriage ; and 
taking from my neck a httle cross of Irish bog-wood, 
I requested him to accept of it, as a small token of 
acknowledgment for the pleasure 1 had. derived 
through his means, in being permitted to visit the 
shrine of the goddess " of my idolatry," and to enjoy 
a conversation with the descendant of her faithfiil 
friend and domestic, to whose character his illus- 
trious lady had communicated a classic and death- 
less interest. The good clergyman bluslied, bowed, 
and accepted my offering, with as much courtesy, 
and a feehng apparently as deep, as if it had been 
of " one entire and perfect crysolite." The spring 
was now patched up, and pronounced capable of 
carrying us to Rennes. We therefore bade a hasty 
adieu to our accidental acquaintance, and soon lost 
sight of the ancient and memorable towers of Lc 
ChAteau des Rochers.* 

fiur un arbre pour mon fils, qui est revenu de Candie, ' rago di 
fama.' ''—Leitres de Madame de Sivigni, p. 200. 

* This article, already printed, has been so favourably re- 
ceived by the public, that I have ventured to reclaim it from 
the miscellany in which it originally appeared. It may be 
scarcely necessary to add, that as far as the personal nanaUv* 
is concerned, the production is a mere je^i d'esprit^ undertaken 
to fulfil a task incurred at a game of forfeits. 
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STRAWBERRY HILL. 

*^ Some cry up Gonnenbury, 
For Sion some declare. 
And some eay that with Chiswick House 

No villa can compare ; 
But ask the beaux of Middlesex, 

Who know the country well, 
if Strawberry Hill— if Strawberry Hill 
Don't bear away the bell." 

Eari of Bath's Ballad on Sirawberri/ Hill. 

Lord Byron has somewhere observed, that il 
has long been the fashion for the canaille of literary 
criticism to vituperate Horace Walpole, " because 
he was a gentleman.** An unfounded observation, 
which the " Edinburgh Review" has successfully re- 
futed, — and refuted upon the testimony of a deeper 
experience, and more intimate knowledge of the 
science of literary economy (if the phrase may be 
ullowed.) than could have been attained by one, 
whose high rank, and high genius, alike placed him 
far beyond the dabblings of literary intrigue, or the 
possibility of intellectual subserviency. 

If ministers of state best know every man's price 
in the political market, if they are best acquainted 
with the inherent littleness of that "poor human na- 
ture," to the corruptibility of which they have the 
means of applying such powerful stimulants, such 
resistless temptations, — ^the editors of an influential 
party and penodical work best know of what stuff 
those " Swiss of the press" are made, who deal out 
opinion accordmg " to the measure that is measured 
unto them" by their taskers, — of what mixed meta^ 
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the cuirent coin of literary criticism is composed, 
which ductile, though base, takes the mark of any 
dj^e imwessed on it by the master-worker of the 
mint. The Edinburgh Reviewers, therefore, told 
Iiord Byron, and tola him truly, that, as a body, the 
periodical critics of the day bore no mdice against 
Ziord Orford, because be was ** a gentteman," and 
that, far from rank being injurious to literary fame, 
oven he^ Lord Byron, the star of the ascendanty stood 
indebted for the lenity witli which the author of 
•^'Don Juan" was treated by the most orthodox re- 
viewers in England, at least as much to the elevation 
of his rank, as to the loftiness of his genius— to his 
"^ gentle blood,*' as to his splendid talents. The fact 
is, that if 

<^ A saint in crape be twice a. saint in lawn,'' 

an author in a coronet has twice the chance of ob* 
taining a favourable judgment, that can be expected 
by mere plebeian talent, which has only its original 
merits to plead for those " sins" which all literary 
" flesh is heir to " 

With What indulgence has not the accomplished, 
but titled author of ** Matilda" been treated by the 
i-eviewing hierarchy of the day, even in spite of the 
little fauaypas which forms the groundwork of his 
Catastrophe, — ^in spite of the vertu de mains of his 
bon-km heroine, — ^in spite of a moral produced by a 
<X)ld in the head (when a more legitimate source of 
poetical justice was at hand, in the fate and story of 
many fair contemporary delaissees in real life and 
living frailty) — ^nay, ifi spite even of his whiggism, his 
liberalism, and his anti-Austrianism ; and when re- 
buked, how gently and with what n.patte de velours 
has this lordly author been treated by the great con- 



servati^rs of public and literary morab. What ho- 
nours indeed have not been done to the light and 
pleasant pages of one, who has so agreeably added 
^o the daily increasing list of noble authors,* and 
who is certainly something more than ^' a wit among 
lords, and a lord among wits.** But who, among the 
literary toparchs, who are so ready to bring medio- 
crity into fashion, and to patronize the usurpations 
that ccm never interfere with their own acknow- 
ledged supremacy — ^who, among the great fame-be- 
stowing reviewers, that " give and t5te away" the 
bubble reputation, or try to do it, have turned out 
the author of " Crohoore of the Bill Hook,'' and 
** John Doe," for public admiration? And yet in 
these two great pictures of an unopened vein of na- 
tional manners, there is as bold etching, and as fine 
masses of chiaro oscuro, as were ever produced even 
by the exquisite burin of the Scottish Rembrandt. 
It was not, then, the gentility of Horace Walpole, 
that stood in the way of his preferment in reviews, 
and his popularity with the members of literaiy co- 
teries. Yet that he has been borne down, from his 
own to the present time, both by the corporate bo- 
dies, and by the honorary members of criticism, is 
quite true — ^his claims to genius denied, his preten- 
sions to taste ridiculed, his style termed ^ slip-slop," 
his *' Historic Doubts" doubted, and his villa at Straw- 
berry Hill, which he himself has named ** a paper 

* Every possible encouragement should be held out to the 
|-ising aristocracy, to pursue other roads to distinction than 
those acquired by coronets and qnarterings. Upon such hea- 
Ten-born distinctions, the world is now somewhat dhabuU ! 
thanks to the Monsieur Tonsons of the French revolution, and 
to the Jesuitism and toujours en arrUre vocation of the premier 
sang Chritien de V Europe. The bel air pages of " Matilda,'* 
and ^^ Granby," light as they a^e, arc teal benefactions, after 
the eternal imitations oi the. Scotch novels. 

Vol. II.— R 
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fabric to hold an assemblage cf curious tritBi}^ ie* 
lected as a dctmning proof Bgeamt his aiitiquariaiBfiiii^ 
by the learned young gentfemen of the * old lady's 
logic"* — (the leaming which draws fools from 
their obscurity— who hare always affected to con- 
sider it as a •* Gothic Vatican of Greece and Rome," 
and a standing monument of his ignorance of afl 
true virtu. And yet Horace Walpote has esteblidied 
his claims to genius by its own highest prerogative 
^-original invention! His "Castle of Otranto" m 
the fiwt of its genu8,f and has consecrated him the 
founder of that delightful school of literary fiction, 
of which Radcliffe, Scott, and a host of far inferior 
spirits, are but the disciples ;% while his ^ Corres- 

^ ArchcBology, io called playfiilly by M. W. 

t ** It was an attempt to blend the two kinds of romanoe," 
says its author, '*' Idie ancient and the modem. In the fonner, 
all was imagination and improbability ; in the latter, nature b 
always intended to be (and sometimes has been) copied wjlfa 
^access. Invention has not been wanting ; but Uie great re- 
sources of fancy have been dammed up, by a strict adherence 
to common life. But if in the latter species nature has cramped 
imagination, she did but take her revenge, having been totally 
■excluded frem old romances. The actions, sentiments, conver- 
nations, of the heroes and heroines of ancient days^ were ts 
unnatural as the machines employed to put them in motion." 
-^Prtfaee to the second ediiivn of Otranto, 

i The first imitation of Otranto vvas '' The Old English Ba- 
ron,^ of which Walpole gives the following notice. ** I have 
«een, too, the criticism you mention on ^ The Castle of Otranto»^ 
in the preface to * The Old English Baron.' It is not at all 
oblique, but, though mixed with high compliments, directly 
attacks the visionary part, which, says the author or authoress, 
makes one laugh. I do assure vou, I have not had the smallest 
inclination to return that attacK. It would even be ungrateftil, 
for the work is a professed imitation of mine, only stripped of 
the marvellous— and so entirely stripped, except in one awk- 
ward attempt at a ghost or two, that it is the most insipid, dull 
nothing you ever saw. It certainly does not make one laugh ; 
§0T what makes one doze, seldom makes one merry."-— Correff- 
pondence of Horace Walpole, 
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pondence'' has 8api>lied to British literature that ele- 
gant branch of familiar composition, so lonff a desi- 
deratum. The letters of Horace Walp3e have 
almost the merit of original inventions, compared 
with all the printed collections which preceded his 
own, (with tne sole exception of those of his con- 
temporary, Ladv M aiy Wortley. Montajgu.*) The 
letters of HoweU (deemed models in their time) had 
lona been condemned by the standard simplicity of 
modern taste, which loves epigrams and hates 
essays ; and had ah-eady taken their places on the 
dusty shelves, 

'^ With all such reading as is never read." 

The quaint and peremptory style of Swift's never 
i^ryfamMiar epistles (his Journal to Stella excepted) 
though certainly a pure and sterling specimen of the 
English language of the Augustan day, wanted that 
laissez-aUer charm, which is the perfection of letter- 

* " Lad J M. W. Montagu's letters, j ndged by the conventional 
standard of modern refinement, must be deemed occasionally 
vulgar, coarse, and indelicate ; but they are clever, spirited, and 
easy, and invaluable for the traits of manners they have pre* 
served of her own. times. lier anecdotes of her friends, Moll 
Skerrat, Peg Pelham, Biddy Noel, and the pretty fellows, — ^her 
lady-like remedy against spleen, galloping all day, and cham- 
pagne at night,-^-are exquisite. Her aceount also of the state 
of morals in those good old times, is worth quoting : — '* When 
honour, virtue, and reputation are laid aside like crumpled ribt 
bons, the forlorn state of matrimony is as much ridiculed by 
young ladies as by young fellows." — See her Letters, Vol. L 

It is worth adding, that Lady Mary was so sensible of the 
superiority of her own letters over those of her contemporaries, 
that she makes the following prophecy of their future success : 
— ^'^ The last pleasant work that fell in my way, was Madame 
de S^vign^'s Letters : very pretty thev are ; but I assure you, 
without the least vanity, tbftt mine wiU be full as interesting in 
forty yeaii," 
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\imting ; and Pope's VokureAike and spiritud epk" 
Ues, have all the air of bemg got up for print, and 
were evidently as much intended for the pubUc and 
his publisher, as for his mistress or his friend.* 
Even Addison's ** Letters," (to whose style and 
•* study" we -are ordered by the once colossal dic- 
tator of literature— ponderous but not powerfal— 
ahieady a Hercules without his club — ^to"give up 
our days and nights," — a false and deq>otic counsel ! 
as if every age has not necessarily its own style, 
dependent upon the progress of society and the 
developement of human intellect and science) — even 
Addison's '^ Letters," cold, formal, and studied, are 
as devoid of originalit]^,as the travels of which tbev 
are supposed to be a journal ;t while Richardsons 
epistles to his literary ladies are tiresome as the 
homilies of his own ** good Mrs. Norton." Gay (and 
perhaps Arbuthnot sometimes) has alone given to 
his letters the charm of that exquisite simplicity, 
which was the characteristic featui^ of the talent of 
the English La Fontaine ; and Sterne, whose letters, 
though wittv and agreeable, are affected, came rather 
too late to be offered as an exception to the studied 
and pedantic style, which left England without a 
good letter-vniter, while France justly boasted so 
many. 

Good letter*vmtii]g is but good conversation car* 

♦ See Pope's love-letter to Lady M. W. Montafftv in which 
he talks of ^« Motnus his project," and gets in, neck and shoul- 
ders, Herod and Herodias, Jupiter and Curtius, to show off his 
power of " wit and raillerj," and prove the strength of his 
passion by the force of his learning. ^* Before Addison and 
Swift," says Walpole, '• style was scarce aimed at even by our 
best authors.' 

t *^ Mr. Addison travelled through the poets, and not through 
Italy ; for all his ideas are borrowed from descriptions, and not 
from the reality."— •Correfpondenre of Horace Waipole. 
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riod OD by the paa, a fiuaSiar taUiiog, upcm paper» 
the. i&liaialei chit-chat of the fireside od its travels 
by post, not invented solely for some '^iH;retch'8 
aid/' but resorted to by the fond and the feeUng to 
cheat absence of its pang ; or by the intellectual and 
the social, " for the better carrying on" of that inter- _ 
course of mind and imagination, v^itbout v^hich lif^ 
is a blank ; or by the gay and the gossiping, for the 
circulation of those petty interests and every-day 
incidents and events, v\rhich, if important to none, 
are resources to aU, which pcevent time from stag- 
nating, and which originate ideas, the lightness of 
which gives temporary relief from the great penalties 
of existence, deep, thmking and deep feeling. The 
be^t letter^ therefore, is that which makes the least 
demand upon the mind, and the most upon the 
fancv. and the heart. He who writes to be studied, 
rarely writes to be read ; he who writes, to be ad- 
mired, rarely writes to please. Ye S6vignes, and 
ye Ninons,* to whom V esprit RambouiUet was a 
source of perpetual ridicule, I invoke the careless 
«>irit that pervades. your delightful letters to attest 
the truth of the observation, and to bear witness in 
£ivour of the only letter- writer in the English lan- 
guage, who resembles or who rivals you ! The 
letters qf Horace Walpole -were written evidently 
a trait de plume^ carelessly and playfully, and yet, 



* '^ I allude here to Ninon's genuine letters^ roany of which 
«.re to be found scattered through the works of St. Evremond, 
4nd har supposed letters, addressed to the Marquis de S^vign^. 
" Les Tiaies lettres de Ninon," says a modem French critic, 
^^ ^toient moins recherche et plus d^licates, quoique le tour en 
soil singulisr et qu'elles soient remplies de morale et brillantes 
d'esprit." 

t ^^ Ue.aays of his own letters :— '^ I write more trifling letter«r 
lIoA, any man liyiog ; am ashamed of them ; and yet they are 
expected of m«.'' 

R2 
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like those of the goddess of his idolatry, they are 
eminently "prvpres d faire connaUre les moBurs^ k 
Um^Tesprit^ les usages de son Umsf indeed, he him- 
self confesses, in one of his sketchkig details of the 
day, thrown <^ at a heat for the amusement of 
George Montague, and of his hero Harry Conway 
(whose character and adventures, by-the-by, give a 
sort of epic interest to his correspondence) that he 
was '* collecting the follies of the age for the benefit 
of posterity." He was, in &ct, mA often uncon* 
sciously, the Dangeau of his times and class ; and ia 
tl)e course of his agreeable and epistolary gossipo^, 
*^ enshrined in am^r^ the ephemeral " flies'^ of fietsb- 
ion, the autocrats of hish society, who, insignificant 
in themselves, illustrate by their reigning manners and 
vices the histcMy of the age in v^ich they flourish, 
as ^^kitcats" and '* schemers," the despots of Cornelias 
or Almack's.* He has also left some charactera of 
men, whose names belong to history, finer and truer 
than history herself could delineate. The true secret 
of Horace Walpole's unpopularity with a laige class 
of professional and amateur literati, who deny his 
claims to that reputation which genius alone can give^ 
is the unmitigated war, the guerre d la morty which 
he waged, almost from the go-cart to the tomb, 
against all pretension, md against all unfounded and 
self-sufficient clsdms to distraction. He not only 
attacked those influential hodies corjforateyV^ho have 
obtained authority over public opinion, merely by 

* For the schemers see Lady M. W. JM ontagru's letters. The 
following passage from one of Walpole's letters contains a 
curious prediction of the fatore supremacy of Almack's :— 
^* Mrs. Cornells, apprehending the future assembly at Almack's 
has enlarged her vast room, and hung it with blue satin, and 
another with yellow satin ; but Almack's room, which is to 
be' ninety feet long, proposes to swallow up both hers as easily 
as Moses's rod gobbled down those of the magiciaoSf'' 
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assumifig it,"*^ but with daring skepticism, and moral 
coura^ he attacked the fake gods of the popular 
worship of his day, set up by bad taste, or imposed 
on credulity by audacious talent.t He attacked the 
cant of Warburton,:]: and the aifectation of Rous- 
seau. He attacked the buckram heroes and heorines 
of Richardson, when it was <^ religion to adore 
them/'§ and declared Sir Charles a bore, and Cla- 
rissa a quiz I He attacked the authenticity of 
Ossian, when it was deemed heresy to doubt iti He 
attacked the most imposing historical fallacies, which 
ages had consecrated through party prejudice down 
to the present times. He attacked scientific pedantry 
in the *' ofal lady's logic,'* and detected literary impo- 
sition in the person of Chatterton. He attacked 
those solemn and sentimental vices of high society, 
which were then begmning to make their way to 
England,— from the voluptuous bowers of the Medici, 
to the sober mansions of the stem and rigid English 
gentry :|| and lastly, and worst, the head and front of 

'*' See hiB admirable sketches of those ^ rags of a dishclout 
ministry,'* which he has scattered through his letters ; particu- 
larly the Duke of Newcastle. See also his letters to, and vari- 
ous anecdotes of Lord Chatham. 

t *^ For my writings, they do not depend on Tenal authors, 
but on their own merits^nd demerits. It is from men of sense 
they must expect their sentence, not from boobies and hireling 
authors, whom I have always shunned, with the whole fry of 
minor wit8,'critics, and monthly censor^.'' — H. Walpole^s Cqt' 
respondenee. 

J " The tum-coat, hypocrite, infidel, Bishop Warburton." — 
Ibid. 

$ ** There are two more volumes come out of Sir Charles 
Grandison. I shall detain them till the last is published, and 
not think I postpone much of yotir pleasure. For my part, I 
stopped at the fourth ; I was so tired of sets of people getting 
together and saying, * Pray, Miss, with whom are you in love ?' 
and of mighty good young men, who convert your Mr. M.'s in 
the twinkline of a sermon." — Corrupwidenct <ifH» Walpole* 

Ij »*0n Wednesday we expect a third she-meteor. Those learn- 
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his offence, he attacked that loyalty vAaoh be him* 
self tenns "the loyalty to Kings in posse8aioii/';*-4ie 
attacked its alma mater, Oxford, as a f'«KH*seiy«of 
bigotry and nonsense ;"* and made war upon To- 
ryism in its strongest hold— divinerrighted pzen^* 
tive, and royal infallibility and martyrdonut For 
such an assailant there could be point de iabO^ and 
there was none. The blockheadsof pretenaQn,.mora 
particularly, flew to arms, — a powerfiil body in all 
times, *^car V empire des bites est un fait, coaukste. 
dans rhistaire :" and though two generations have 
nearly passed away since the first blow was struck, 
still the rancour of assuming mediocrity^ wounded 
in its life-nerre, is a bequest that descends ofrom 
generation to generation : 

^^Et les envieux meurent, mais non pas Pen vie.'* 

fid luminaries the Ladies Pomfret and W— , are to he joined by 
the Lady Mary Wortlay Montagu. Toa have nat been witness 
to the rhapsody of mysUc nonsense which these two fair ones de- 
bate incessantly, and consequently cannot figure what must be 
the issue of this triple alliance ; we have some idea of it. Only 
figure the coalition of prudery, debauchery, sentiment, history, 
Greek, Latin, French, Italian, and metaphysics, all except the 
second understood by halves, by quarters, or not at all. Tou 
shall have the journals^of this notable academy." — Correspond 
dence ofH, Walpole, 

* '^ I was diverted with two relics of St. Charles the mar- 
tyr : one, the pearl you see in his pictures, taken out of his 
ear after his foolish head was off; the other the cup out of v^-hich 
he took his last sacrament. They should be given to that nur- 
sery of nonsense and bigotry, Oxford." — Ibid, 

t " What foundation can there be for subjects devoting them- 
selves to their prince, if he is bound by no reciprocal ties f If 
they are his chattels, his herd, his property, oaths are frivolous. 
He has power to punish them, if they revolt, whether they are 
sworn to him or not. To swear to a king without reciprocity 
from him, is subjecting our souls to him as well as our bodies. 
We are to be damned to all eternity, if he makes his tyranny 
intolerable. Proclaim him God at once ; God alone can 
be trusted with power over our minds : God alone can judge 
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The leading trait of Walpole's intellectual tem- 
perament was evidently a quick and delicate per* 
ception of the truth of things, moral and material, 
in nature and art. The true and unerring tact, that 
innate endowment by which the ridiculous as well 
as the false (and the ridiculous is but an amusing 
set-off of the false) is always rapidly got at, lost 
nothing of its perfection by his education having 
been begun and finished in the closet of one of the 
shrewdest and cleverest ministers that England ever 
possessed. Shut up with old Sir Robert, tete^-tete^* 
he learned '^to laugh at the madness of political am- 
bition,'' and discovered that *^ happiness did not de- 
pend on administration and victories.'* In the galle- 
ries of Houghton, amidst the trophies of a palace^ 
his early taste for the arts was developed, which tes- 
tified its exquisite justness in the learned and clever 
preface, written almost in boyhood, to his **JEdes 
WalpdicmoBr^ It was there too he learned " what 

how much we can endare. The blindest bigot to the memory 
of Charles I. or James 11. cannot deny that both were the origi- 
nal aggressori. Had they both acted conformably to the con- 
stitution and laws, no man living can think that any part of the 
nation would have revolted." — iLift of Mr. Thomas Baker^'by 
Horace Walpole, 

* The following little anecdote is extremely illustrative of the 
tenor of the Ute^a-Uie conversations of the father and son, 
during the last two years that they spent together at Hough- 
ton. ** In one of those summers, I forget which, desirous of 
amusing him, which his ill-health required, I promised to read 
to him. He said, ' What will you read ?' I answered, as a 
young man would to a statesman, ^ History, Sir.'* ^ No, child, 
said he, * I know that cannot be true.' ^' — Detection of a late For' 
gertf, by H, Walpole. 

t See also his sermon on painting, preached at Houghton, and 
the picturesque descriptions in his own letters, while on his 
Irav^ in Italy. The following is quite a Salvator :-— ^ But 
the road west, the road ! winding round a prodigious mountain, 
&nd surrounded by others, all shagged with hanging woods^ 
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a monarch a man waa^ who wanted nothing f* and, 
governed by a conviction which would have beat 
become a stoic, and by a taste and contempt ¥7faich 
were evidently those of an epicurean, he settled 
down in early hfe an intellectual voluptuary, pre- 
ferring enjoyment to fame, yet acquiring the hiferg 
which he so well deserved, while sim^y occupied 
in pursuit of the former. So early as bis return 
from Italy, and during his travels, his vocation to 
virtu^ or '' Vamaar pour FenquitatUef* as Rabelais 
terms it, unequivocsuly declared itself; but his float- 
ing capital of taste, which was for a time devoted to 
the classic antique, properly so called, was soon 
thrown, for want of a ^ quick return", in Ei^and 
(where Roman antiquities are few and bad), into 
mat fund, so rich and yielding in Great BritaiDi 
the antiquities of the middle ages. England then 
abounded in relics of the times of the Chaucers^ 
the Spensers, the Sydneys, and the Sbakspeares, 
relics then neglected and unappreciated. The 
•• betweenity'* which occurred in the interval when 
the charming Gothic had declined, and the Palla- 
dian had not crept in, was in every respect a Bgbo- 
tian age. Then gardens were built, not planted ; 
and the disciples of Kent, Brown, and Southcote, 
were still struggling through ''dipt hedces and 
cockle-shell avenues :" while Sir Wiliam Temple's 
** natural walls" and lead-covered grottoes, were not 
yet quite out of fashion, and wildernesses were still 

obscured with pines, or lost ia cloads ! fielow, a torrent, break- 
ingr throup[h cliffs, and tumbling through fragments of rocks ! 
Sheets of cascades, forcing their silver speed down channelled 
precipices, and hasting into the roughened river at the bottom! 
Now and then an old foot-bridge, with a broken rail, a l^anijig 
cross, a cottage, or the ruin of a hermitage." — Corretpimdenee 
nf Horace Wcipole. 
* See his letters to Mr. Pitt, Lord Chatham. 
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i3<mifM>s6d ot stra^ ivalks, andcaTenis weire lined 
with looking-glasses.* The furniture of aristocratic 
mansions was then half German, half French ; cum- 
brous, not venerable^-with all the inconveniences 
of the anti<iue, without its picturesqueness. White 
ponderous stuffed chairs and china monsters filled 
the Apartments of the descendants of the worthies 
at Elizabeth's court, carvings by GibbcHss, and por- 
traits by Holbein, were consigned to lumber-rooms ; 
beds embroidered by the Queen of Scots, and 
sweet-bags worked by her maids, were left to 
moulder, while a stiff-backed bergere^ firom some mi- 
Tcitief^s shop in the Rue de Bac, or a china sconce 
from Sevres, brought any price. Such were the 
neglected treasures which discovered themselves to 
the most ardent of antiquarians and collectors, in 
Iris various and delightfully recorded ** pilgrimages 
to the holy lands of Grothic castles and abbeys,^ the 
hereditary seats of the Bjrrons, the Howards, the 
Seymours, the Russels, the Cavendishes, the Rut- 
lands^ the mansions of '^ Old Bess of Hardwicke,"t 

* ** Pope has made a Babtenra&ean grotto, which he has fur- 
sushed with looking-glassee." — Lady M, JT, Montagu, 

t See his most amusing description of HardwidEo : — ^ The 
next is her (Mary Queen of Scots) dressing-room, hung with 
patch-work on blaek velvet. Then her state bed-chamber. 
The bed has been rich beyond description, and now hangs ki 
eostiy golden tatters. The hangings, part of which they say 
her Majesty worked, are composed of figures, large as life, 
sewed and embroidered on black velvet, white satin, &c., and 
represent the virtues that were necessary for her, or that she 
was forced to have, as Patience and Temperanee, &c . The 
fire-screens are particular : pieces of yellow velvet, fringed with 
gold, hang on a cross bar of wood, which is fixed on the top of 
a single stick that rises from the foot. The only fumitiire 
^hich has any appearance of taste are the table and cabinets^ 
which are all of oiJi, richly carved. There is a private chambec 
within, where she lay, her arms and style over the door. The 
arras hangs over all the doors. The gallery is sixty yards long, 
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and the palace prisons of captive royalty. It was 
in the low-roofed chambers, and nests of closets ot 
Monceaux, Haddon, Hatfield, Newstead,* Althorpe, 
Hinchinbrook, and Chatsworth, that Walpole drew 
** deeper and deeper stilP from the stream ot anti- 
quarianism, and was led to unearth those tangiUe 
records of past times, which fill up the blanks in his- 
tory, with details of society, infinitely more interest- 
ing than any thing the scene-painting pencil of the 
historian can preserve; for it is curious to think 
what a phihsopkie des nuBurs may be drawn firom 
an inquiry into a china-closet, or an inquisition held 
on a lumber-room ! — ^what epochs in commerce and 
manufactures may be fixed by the dimensions of a 
. coffee-can, or by the fragments of a suit of hangings! 
-^what traits of manners and morals may fcne fur- 
nished by hoops of whalebone and bodices of bock'^ 
ram, by the low-cut stomacher of a Cleveland, or 
the niglige of a Pompadour— and what lights and 
illustrations may be thrown on such works as Gram- 
mont, Pews, and Evelyn, by the plunder of a 
Dowager Dutchess's tall-boy, or the exploitation of 
the coffers and clothes-presses, the cupboards and 
dark closets, in which the old mansions of old fami- 
lies always abound. 

It was in such pictorial and historical mansions 
that Horace Walpole imbibed the desire of having 
a Gothic castle of his own ; and with his imagina- 

coTered with bad tapestry, and wretched pictures of Mary her- 
self, Elizabeth in a gown of sea-monsters," &c. &c. — Corret- 
fondence ^Horace Walpole, 

* " As I returned, I saw Newstead and Althorpe : the former 
is the very Abbey. The great east window of the church 
remains, aind connects with the house ; the hall entire, the 
refectory entire, the cloister untouched, with the ancient cistern 
of the convent, and their arms on it ; a private chapel quite 
perfect.^'— /Wrf. 
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(ion full of the proportions and traceries of Win- 
chester, the fretted roofs of Netley, the cross-legged 
knights and the piked-hom dames, that started from 
tombs, or walked out of picture frames,* he began 
to look out for a spot, where he might found a new 
school for old things, and arrange around him those 
objects so early associated in his mind, — relics, which 
the arts and history of ages had contributed to fill 
his crowded cabinet. He at last found a site 
whereon to place his long-built " castle in the air" 
of his antiquarian dreams ; but he neither sought 
nor found it amidst the romantic shades of Cumber- 
land, nor the old feudal territory of Yorkshire ; he 
simply picked it up, accidentally, with other bijoux, 
at Mrs. Chenevix's toy-shop, then the petit Dunkirk 
of London. His own account of the acquisition is 
too pleasant to need an apology for quoting it : — 

" You perceive by my date that I am got into 
a new camp, and have left my tub at Windsor. It 
is a little plaything house, that I got out of Mrs 
Cbenevix's shop, and is the prettiest bauble you ever 
saw. It is set in enamelled meadows, with filigree 
hedges : 

' A small Euphrates tbrongh the piece is roll'd, 
And little fishes wave their wings is g-old.' 

Two delightful roads, that you would call dusty, 
supply me continually with coaches and chaises : 
barges, as solemn as Barons of the exchequer, move 
under my window^ : Richmond Hill and Ham walks 
boujid my prospect; but, thank God ! the Thames 

* He took the idea of the picture walking out of its frame in 
the " Castle of Otranto,""' from his own picture of Lord Falk- 
land. 

Vol. II.— s 
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is between me and the Dutchess of Queensbeny* 
Dowagers as plenty as flounders inhabit all around ; 
and Pope's ghost is just now skimming under my 
window by a most poetical moonli^t. I have about 
land enough to keep such a farm as Noah's, when 
he set up m the ark with a pair of each kind ; bat my 
cottage is rather cleaner than I believe his was, after 
they had been cooped up together forty days. The 
Chenevixes had tricked it out for themselves ; up 
two pair of stairs is what they call Mr. Chenevix's 
library, furnished with three maps, one shelf, ^ bust 
of Sir Isaac Newton, and a lame telescope without 
any glasses. Lord John Sackville predecessed me 
here, and instituted certain games called Cricketalia, 
which have been celebrated this very evening, in 
honour of him, in a neighbouring meadow. You 
vidll think I have removed my philosophy from 
Windsor, with my tea-things, hither; for I am vn-itisg 
to you in all this tranquulity while a parUament is 
bursting about my ears." 

The little tenement so playfully described, had 
already a fine antique cast of character, and was 
rich in all the advantages of dark closets, and " pas- 
sages that led to nothing." It had been built in 1698, 
hm been tenanted alternately by a profane comedian 
and a reverend divine — for there Talbot, Bishop of 
Duiham, had written his Homilies, and Gibber his 
play of « The Refusal, or Lady's Philosophy." The 
site, too, abounded in agreeable associations, conso- 
nant to the habits and tastes of the elegant proprie- 
tor — ^the air still breathed of Pope, Swift, and Gay; 
the villas still bloomed where the \ntty Lady Maiyr 
the charming Lady Hervey, and "Grammont's 
daughter,"* had recently resided. Still it must be 

* Lady Stafford. <* Sfadame de Mirepoiz told me t'other 
day, that she had known a daughter of the Countess of Gram* 
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owbed, &at, judged by modem ideas of the pictu- 
resque in villas, by the dictum of Price or Kni^t» 
**the capabilities" of Strawberry were few. It 
wanted space wid prospect, and sometimes made its 
Gothic reformer sigh "with Chute, that Battel 
Abbey had not been to be sold at Mrs. Chenevix's 
toyshop, as Strawberry was." Yet its defects, such 
as they were, harmonized with the style of the old- 
English villa or country-house, whose high walla, 
deep moats, and dismal clipped hedges excluded all 
view but of their own dreariness. Even the narrow, 
dusty avenues, and little green lanes, that led to 
Strawberry, both from Twickenham and the 
Thames, were all in keeping ; for such were " the 
crack-skull roads" leading to the rural residences of 
the great, in former times — ^by-ways which obliged 
La superbe Hamilton and La Belle Muskerry to 
mount their palfreys, and jog on behind their gentle- 
men ushers on pillions, when they left the court at 
Whitehall, to visit their friends in the country, or to 
participate in the gayeties of Newmarket and "the 
Wells." 

Many Palladian palaces, even of a more recent 
day, were chosen with a view to security and 
shelter, rather than to taste and views. The spa- 
cious and splendid Mereworth, <' though it had some 
prospect, was built in the centre of a moat, and sprin- 
kled with little ponds." The shades of Strawberry, 
however, soon began to extend beyond their original 

mont, an abbess in Lorraia, who, to the ambassadress's great 
scandal, was ten times more vain of the blood of Hamilton 
than of an equal quantity of that of Grammont. She had 
told her much of her sister, my Lady Stafford, whom I remem- 
ber to have seen when I was a child. She used to live at 
Twickenham when my Lady Mary Wortley, and the Duke of 
Wharton lived there ; she had more wit than both of them."— 
Correspondence of Horace Walpole, 
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five acresi The bquare-built little toy-house swelled 
out more nearly to the dimensions of a feudal man- 
sion, and was angled into cabinets, and rounded inte 
lowers, lengthened by galleries, and raised by battle- 
ments ; and finally became the repertory of all those 
treasures that the taste, learning, and research of its 
owner could rescue fi*om the depredations of time, . 
and the neglect of tasteless and high-born ignorance, 

" My collection" (says Walpole, in excuse for his 
passion for building and Gothicism) " is too great to 
be humbly lodged." The castle, however, as now 
existing, did not raise its towers all of a sudden, like 
those of Bagatelle. It was reformed, at difiTerent 
times, by alterations and additions ** to the old small 
liouse." The library, and refectory, or great parlour^ 
Avere entirely new-built, in 1753 ; the gallery, round 
tower, great cloister, and cabinet, in 1760 and 1761 ; 
ihe north bed-chamber in 1770; and the Beuclerc 
tower, with the hexagon closet, in 1776. 

The greatest hold over the imagination, the mort 
powerful tie which time in its course lets fall upon 
I he feelings and the mind, is that which comes of 
early associations ; and even the book read, the pic- 
ture gazed on, in that epoch of life when all is seen 
decked in prismatic hues, are never forgotten, and 
are always overrated in the fondness of old recol- 
lections. It happened that at such an epoch. Straw- 
berry Hill and the '* Walpoliana" were the picture 
and the book, to which the vmter of this rapid 
sketch was indebted for some of those new and de- 
lightful impressions, which such objects are calcu- 
lated to make on the young and the imaginative, tc^ 
whom pictures and books are such novelties and such 
enjoyments ; and being then the resident of an Irish 
country-house, where a blind Irish harper was her 
Magnus Apollo, and ihefadaises of Delia Crusca ber 
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mplus ultra of literary acquirement, Strawberry Hill 
and the ** Walpoliana" became her Mecca and her 
Talmud. To visit Strawberry Hill was a vow, made 
rather in devotion than in hope ; while to peruse the 
works of its master was a desire, which time, and 
an intimate acquaintance with their delightful pages, 
has rather sharpened than diminished. Years swept 
on, some feathered with bird-of-paradise win^s, and 
others heavily and slowly, like the sailing flight of 
birds of less happy omen : but still they swept on : 
and scenes far more distant and sites far more remote 
than the " show-box of Twickenham" were visited. 
" The Alps, the Apennines, and river Po," and 
other lands and streams as classic, were traversed 
and navigated, till they had become as familiarized 
to the Irish wanderer's mind as her own native 
Howth or Liflyy — the Tiber and Soracte of her na- 
tional partiality in less travelled days ; and yet the 
vow to visit Strawberry, though not acccHnplished, 
was not forgotten, and it still held its place, while 
other vows nad faded away, with the airy nothings 
of which they were the objects* The day, however, 
at last arrived,* when Strawberry was visited, and 
with an interest as intense as the Vatican ever ex- 
cited in the breast of some long vowed pilgrim to 
St. Peter's shrine. It was just such a day as the 
founder himself would have selected for " diowing 
off" to the « Bedford court," and "' Princess Emily,'' 
or the "De Boufflersand De Beaimionts," when the 
noble host was wont to draw his bed-curtains, and 
ask ^* Harry if the mm shone 7"! and beheld indth a 

* June 20th, 1825. 

i ^ Yesterday I ^ave a great breaicfast at Strawberry Hill to 
the Bedford court There was the Ouke snd Dutchess, luOtA 
Tavistock and Lady Caroline, my Lord ^ Lady Gower, 
Lady Caroline Egerton, &c. &c. The first thing I asked Harry 
wa?, ^ Does the sun shine ?*' — Correspondence ojH, WtUpole* 

S2 
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rapture he so pleasantly ridiculed himself (as indeed 
lie did all his own peculiarities), that Strawberry 
was all "green and gold/' Who ever has left 
England to visit the finest scenery and the finest 
climes, and returned to glide along the shores of 
the Thames on such a day, (days in England " few, 
and far between,") will scarcely hesitate to admk 
what it is impossible not to feel, that, compared te 
those shores, there is nothing equal in beauty and 
richness in the river scenery of^ any other countrj 
in Europe. The pilgrunage to Strawberry was 
performed by water, in preference **to one of those 
two delightful roads that might be called dusty -/' 
and the barge was anchored in one of those little 
creeks, where, afler " holding a chapter with Chute," 
the antiquarian and his friend were wont to watch 
the arrival of the boat, which was " freighted with 
old window-frames, old tombs, and old chairs, of 
the time of Edward the Sixth." A freight was ex- 
pected witli an interest as intense as any Antonio of 
the Rialto ever felt as he watched the entrance of 
^his argosie" into the Lagunas of Venice : for the 
passion, not the object, is the thing, and there is a 
fanaticism in collecting, which " none but collectors 
know," or can appreciate. From this little creek 
and its stepping-stone landing-place, a scrubby sort 
of a bank on one side, a high dull wall on the other, 
(but still a wall, " c?LStellated after the manner rf 
that which surrounded Aston House,") and some 
thbly or forty yards of a narrow rutted road, led te 
one of the gates of the castle, which, truth to tell 
seemed from tliis point to be buik like the towers of 
Monceaux, for the purpose of "seeing nothing at 
all." All around, the modern antique had the true 
characteristic feudal air of loneliness — the silence 
(though not the waste) whicli despotic power ever 
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creates around it, and which the temporary absen^ 
teeism of the great lords of great mansions, even in 
England, so well represents iA its effects. This, 
however, but deepened an illusion, which was soon 
dispelled by the appearance of the custode of the 
castle, who replied to the tolling of the portei's 
bell : — ^no grim, gruff porter of the olden times, 
with staff and scutcheon, and beard and belt, and 
bhiff coat and bluff air, but a smart, comely, ronde- 
lette little housekeeper, ail (nils and falbalas, we^ 
corned our arrival, of which she had been pre- 
viously forewarned,* and plajring with her keys, as 
the ladies in the Spectator . played with their fans, 
alertly and civilly proceeded to do the honours of 
Strawberry — ^not a little surprised, fix>m the first 
starting, to find that one of the sight-seers at least 
had a catalogue raisarmi in her head, which super- 
seded the necessity of any other, and who inquired 
for the "Holbein chamber,'' and the "Star 
chamber," and the " Cabinet,'* with a familiarity that 
astonished the housekeeper of Strawberry, full as 
much as the lord of Strawberry himself, on a similar 
visit, surprised the housekeeper of Althorpe.f On 
entering the north gate, (to those well read in the 
legends of Strawberry,) the "Abbot's garden" may be 
at once recognised, to the right, parted off by an ux)d 
skreen-work. The " Abbot's garden" has been often 
sneered at for its miniature dimensions, and, indeed, 

* The order, elegance, and neatness in which Strawberry 
HiU is kept, in the absence of its present noble owner, is only 
too perfect for antiquarian illusions. A little touch ef the 
dreariness and desolation of an Irish absentee's ^ place," would 
leave nothing to lament on that subject; and the virttiow 
visiter miglit then sing, with the poet of slovenly beauty, ^^ such 
sweet neglect most pleaseth me.^ 

t *^ In the gallery, I found myself quite at home, and sur^ 
prised the housekeeper with my familiarity with the portraits.'* 
— CQirespondenee of Horace fValpoU, 
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k is not much larger than an <dd lady's flower4uiot 
in Bloomsbury ;* but it is quite as laige as St. 
Francis's garden in the magnific^it abbey of Ancisa, 
and lai^ger than the little garden allotted to the 
friars aiM monks of that spacious and beautifiil mo* 
nasteiy, the Certosa of Pavia. It is in strict keeping 
vnth the order of things it is meant to represent: 
some few and fine flowers were stru^hns throudi 
the crusted earthy covered with dust, prcSmbly the 
dernier ryetton of the ** seeds from Sunbury " sown 
by that hand, which, like them, is now itself but 
dust. The iron skreen, though so carelessly passed 
by the uninitiated as an old gate, is nevertheless a 
fine cc^y from the tomb of Roger Niger, Kshop of 
London, in old St. Paul's; even the common-lookiDg 
blue and white china vase, in the adjoining little 
cloister, which looks like an old cracked foot-pail of 
a ladjr's dressing-room, has its interest, in bdng the 
vase on whose verge the " pensive Selina reclined,** 
whose death is inunortalized by the muse of Gray ;t 
and the half-defaced bas-relief head in marble, in- 
serted in the v^I, though modem sight-seers 
scarcely pause to look upon it, once rivetted the en- 
amoured Tasso : it is the portrait of the object of 
his love and his misfortune, Eleanor D'Este. The 

* hall of the castle is small and gloomy, paved with 
tiles, and lighted by arched painted-glass windows ; 
its dimensions are in utter contradiction to the gene- 

^^rally received ideas of Gothic halls, as taken frwn 
those described in the romances of Mrs. Radcliffe 
apd her imitators ; but Gothic apartments were not 

* Wheii Walpole visited Hinchinbrook, in the middle of th# 
last century, he found the garden wondrous smaU, the puk 
^most smaller, and no appearance of territory. 

t The first stanza of this ode is written on the vase t 

« *Twafl on this lofty vase's side," &c- 
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capacious. The royal chamber where the Queen of 
Scots took her last supper, was scarcely larger than 
a modem clothes-press ; and a hall sixty by forty, in 
one of the finest old castles in England, " was 
deemed so spacious that, Uke a leviathan, it swal- 
lowed up all the other chambers.'* Even "the 
great old gallery at Woburn" was but a " bad room, 
powdered with little stars;" and low roofs, nests of 
closets, mural cabinets, and slips of galleries, were 
much more consonant to the manners of times when 
society only collected en petits pehtons, under the 
influence of friendship or fear. In modem days, on 
the contrary, every great mansioamust have a room 
large enough, at least, to hold its five hundred select 
friends, and halls, fop flambeaux and footmen, of 
proportionate dimensions. 

On the left of the hall (approached by a narrow 
passage, lighted by a painted glass window, with the 
arms of Queen Elizabeth, and the date 1567 carved 
in wood above it) is the Refectory, or "great 
parlour^' — a great parlour thirty feet by twenty. 
Still this great parlour ^(scarcely large enough to 
serve for a salon-a-boire after dimier m a modem 
mansion) is quite as large as the salas of the old 
Lombardy castles, or as the soLs-d-man^er of the 
ancient chateaux of France. It has many mteresting 
if not precious pictures ; such as " the Conversa- 
tion," by Reynolds, which represents the oW library 
at Strawberry, and the group rouijd the table in its 
centre, consisting of the witty Greorge Selwyn, Lord 
Edgecomb, and Mr. Williams : the second Lady 
Walpole (the Moll Skerrett of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu), as a shepherdess, and a group of the 
Waldegrave beauties. Here, too, beakers of Indian 

S^rcelaiuj pails of Chelsea china, and vases of 
Oman faience mingle their remote epochs m 
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amicable confusioii, against all rule and chronologipai 
virtu; while skreens, worked and embroidered by 
celebrated coronetted beauties, (though interestii^ 
to the noble owner, to whom so many of such tri- 
butes were presented) now only look like the rubbish 
fomished from the looms of the Minervas of a Pad- 
dington boardins-school to the parlours of their 
parents in Lincoms Inn Fields. The ancient bel* 
lows and altar candlestick of the ante-room, have 
their own charms for the antiquarian, as Dryden's 
head and Gibber's bust* possess for the dramatic 
amateur. The china closet, at the first glimpse, 
k)oks like any bod)r's china-closet, and, to the un- 
learned, is neither striking nor mteresting ; but to 
those who can trace in its Ettle ceiling the roof of the 
pretty room at the Borghese ViUa at Frescati, or a 
chimney-piece copied mm an old window at the 
ancient seat of the Grimstones (Broadfield Hall, in 
Essex), is not unimportant Regiments of Wor** 
cester china bowls, phalanxes of Sevres mustard- 
pots, with cups, and dishes, and narrow-necked 
oottles, and wide-mouthed ewers, and mugs, and 
jugs, of no veiy striking appearance, are turned ik)m 
with a sneer, by those who know not the history of 
this firail but venerable collection. But when cups 
have been painted by Pietro Cortona, and plates by 
Raffael, and dishes by Giulio Romano ; when green* 
glass bottles turn out to be Roman lacrymatories, 
and a china figure to be Michael Angelo's Bacchus, 
then the China-closet becomes a precious museum: 
and one regrets that its dimmed stained-glass vrin- 
dows do not throw more light upon treasures con- 
secrated alike by the hand of time and of genius. 

♦ Colley Gibber gave tfaii bust to Mrs. CHye, Lord Orford'fi 
Ikir fiiend^another equivocal Stella. 
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iTie YeDow bed-chamber would be simply a 
yellow bed-chamber (an unbecoming colour, par 
parenthise, for a ** sleeping beauty," if a brunette, 
who should always choose coleurde rofe),butforits 
pictures; among which those always amusing por- 
traits (pour le moins) of the heroes and heroines of 
the Grammont memoirs,long detain spectators, who, 
like Walpole, and the writer of this sketch, have 
*<the Grammont madness upon them."* The prin- 
cipsd of these worthies is that modemly white- 
washed insolvent in morals, Charles the Second 
himselfy with some half dozen of his own and his 
brother's sultanas, the Sedley, the Richmond, the 
Portsmouth, the Cleveland^ the Churchill, and "Mis- 
tress Philadelphia Saunders." This group, nineteen 
in number, (Sacharissa excepted) made a part of 
the collection of Jervas, the friend and laureate- 
painter of Pope. 

The Breakfast-parlour, with its hangings of blue 
and white paper, and its draperies of bme and white 
linen, has,accordihg to the sumptuousness of modern 
fiimiture, a very ordinary appearance. But when 
its interesting miniatures catch the eye, its " Venitia, 
Lady Digby, that extraordinary beauty of an extra- 
ordinary fame," its Mary Lepell (Lady Hervey), its 
helle des belles (the Dutchess de Montbazon), and its 
Princess Palatine (of Madame de Sevisne's letters), 
its unfortunate Earl of Essex, and its heroic Char- 
lotte de la Tr6mouille, with a score of other histo- 
rical heads ; then the little blue and white breakfast- 
room is Ungered in with pleasure, and left with 
regret, even for the green closet, with its multitude 
of curious pictures, or for the great armoury, whose 
chief relic is the suit of mail worn by the great Earl 

* A phrase of Horace Walpole^ 
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of Warwick, when he marched upon Westmmstef- 
hall, in that happy epoch when parliaments were to 
be awed by a man in armour, and laws submitted to 
spears and quivers — ^the good old times ! 

The Library has all the antique cast and sombre 
colouring of a private room (once called closet) of 
the great men, and the studious ones of the middle 
ages. The books are ranged in pierced Gothic 
arches ; the chimney-piece a tomb from Westmin- 
ster Abbey ; and shields, arms, and lozenges, fill up 
every corner. The pictures are curious and histo- 
rical, and the fine old silver-gilt clock, the gift ol 
Henry the Eighth to Anne Boleyn, presents a piece 
of ponderous gallantry, very different from the 
bijou of or moulu (often a poem in design, a picture 
in combination) wliich a modern merveilleux offers 
,to the object of his lukewarm devotions, showy and 
light as the time it represents, and the hours of her 
whose actions it does not govern. Among the rare 
books in the splendid collection of this fine library, 
" The Book of the French Portraits in the Time of 
Francis the First," which belonged to Brantome. 
who has written in the precious pages, in his own 
precious autograph, the names of many of the ori- 
ginals of the pictures, is the book ! 

The Star-Chamber ! with its horrible name of 
fearful associations (the boudoir of the Stuarts), 
where, alas, their subjects boudoient beaucoup) — ^the 
Star-Chamber of Strawberry is only an innocent 
little room, with green walls powdered with little 
stars, like a modern French paper. Its treasures 
consist of a fine collection of medals, and it leads 
by a " trunked ailed" passage to the Holbein Cham- 
ber, which looks like a pet-room of Catharine of 
Arragon; small, gloomy, and magnificent, with 
chairs from Glastonbury Abbey, and the red hat of 
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her great enemy Wolsey, lying beside that royal- 
looking bed, whose velvet hangings and waving 
phunes put one in mind of the restless nights and 
uneasy dreams which the crowned heads v^o slept 
on such couches were wont to endure, when the 
heads theknselves were never very sure upon the 
shoulders of the despots who bore them. There 
are too few pictures of the *^ great original" whosfe 
Dsume gives interest to this room to entitle it to such 
a distinction ; what there are, however, are fine, and 
all the historical pictures are curious and interestiag* 
The Gralleiy, lonff and narrow, in spite of its 
ceiling from Henry Uie Eighth's Chapel, will remind 
the Italian traveller of the gallery in the royal palace 
at Turin. Its hangings of crimson damask have no 
better effect than Voq crimson damask paper of the 
present day. It has doors from the Abbey at St. 
Albans, and recesses from the tomb of Archbishop 
Bourchier at Canterbury, and yet it is a light, 
splendid, and cheerful apartment. Its pictures, 
busts, &;c. would fill a tolerably sized catalogue; 
and besides '^ Mrs. Keppel in white," and '^ Lady 
Dysart in pink," and a hundred other such rainbow- 
dressed "Cynthias of the minute,"* there are a 
number of the works of the best masters^ particu- 
larly of Zucchero, Vandyke, Jansen, Poussin, &c.; 
but here, as in the whole collection, the pictures 
are more interesting as historical portraits, than rare 
or valuable as paintings, and many of them would 

* Among these, and far snperior to them all in grace and 
IbTeliness, is the picture, by Sir J. Reynolds, of Maria, second 
daughter of Sir Edward Waipole, widow of James Earl of 
Waldegrave, and wife of William Henry, Duke of Gloucester, 
brother of King George the Third. Walpole's own portrait of 
this fav^ourite niece, on her wedding-day, (in a letter to his 
f!bitend G. Montague,) is equally loTely< 

Vol. IL— T 
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curl the critical nose of the modem virtuosiy who, 
baving posted through Italy, return to buy Rem* 
tamdts and Raphaels, manufactured for the markets 
at Amsterdam or the fairs of Leipsic. 

The Round Room, which leads to the sanctum 
tanctorum of the edifice, (the Tribune,) is not to be 
passed through with careless glance or rapid step, 
like an ordinary antechamber. It has the meiitof 
all the apartments of Strawbeny, in offering an 
ample study to the antiquarian, mr to the curious in 
the economy of furniture. Its chairs of Aubusson 
tapestry, its chimney-piece from the tomb of Edward 
the Confessor, its ceiling from old St Paul's, and 
49urbases from the monument of Queen Eleanor in 
Westminster Abbey, have each their specific merit 
and interest ; while the wreck of Lady Betty Ger- 
maine's collection, and the plunder of Penshurst 
(from the apartments of Sidney ^and Sidney's 
sister^') have contributed largely to enrich and adoni 
it, and to awaken pleasant associations by its ini^)ec- 
tion. From the former, are the silver chenets, vases, 
and sconces, which ornament the chimney-piece ; 
from the latter is the fine portrait, hy Vandyke, of 
Lady Dwothy Percy, Countess of Carhse, and others. 

Over the door is a most characteristic picture 
of Vandyke's celebrated love, ^'Mistress Lemon,'^ 
painted ccn cemore by the enamoured artist ; she 
represents Judith, and brandishes a sword, but 

«* There lurks more peril in thote eyes, 
Than twenty of such swords." 

Here, too, is Salvator Rosa's fine^ jHCture of Jacob 

* I have mentioned this fine pictnre in the catalogue of Sal- 
Tator Rosa's works now in England. But I bad not then secB 
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travelling from I^abaiL Whatever wsa consecrated 
by the pencil of that great master was (Hrecious to 
the lord of Strawberry, who first acquired a know- 
ledge and professed an adoration of his genius, vfhile 
yet a boy, in the gallery of his own paternal Hough- 
ton,* When Lord Orford desired his tribune, he 
doubtless had the tribune of the Imperial Gallery at 
Florence in his head. The tribune at Strawberry is, 
however, of a less simple form. It is a square, with . 
semicircular recesses in the middle of each side, dif^ 
ficult to describe, but very effective to look at ; its 
sober stone-coloured walls are admirably relieved by 
its rich gold ornaments, and other splendid decora- 
tbns of every kind, and every age, in the history of 
the arts. The beautiful Gothic architecture of St. 



it; nor was! then aware how enthnsiastic an admirer of Sal- 
vator Lord Orford was, until I recently read his admirable 
introduction to the ** Mdea Walpolianie." In the passage I 
allude to, he observes, — ^^The greatest genius Naples eyer pro- 
duced resided generally at Rome —a genius equal to any that 
city itself ever bore. This was the great Salvator Rosa ! His 
thoughts, his expression, bis landscape, his knowledge of the 
force of shade, and his inaaterly management of horror and 
distress, have placed him in the fust class of painters. In Lord 
Townsend's *■ Belisarius,^ one sees a majesty of thought equal to 
Raphael, an expression great as Poussin's. In Lord Orford's 
* Prodigal' is represented the extremity of misery and low na- 
ture, not foul and burlesque, like Michael Angelo Caravaggio'st 
nor minute, circumstanial, and laboriouSi like the Dutch paint- 
ers. Salvator Rosa was a poet and a satirist. Here again 
was a union of those arts ; his pictures contain the genius and 
true end of satire, though, heightened and expressive as his 
pictures are, they still mean more than they speak. Pliny de- 
scribes Salvator in ^ Timanthes :' — In omnibus ejus operibus 
intelligitur plus semper quam pingitur," &c. 

* One of the most beautiful and tender pieces of epistolary 
reminiscences that ever was written, is Horace Walpole's letter, 
dated from Houghton, 1761, after fifteen years' absence, and 
beginning, " Here 1 am at Houghton — alone," &c. — Correspm* 
ience^ vol. ii. p. 226. 
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Albans has furnished the models for its windows and 
•niches ; and its finely-fretted roof, borrowed from 
the Chapter-house at York, is terminated by a star 
of yellow glass, which throws a sort of Claude Lor- 
raine tint over the whole precious apartment. Amidst 
a number of fine antique busts and statues, is raised 
a simple Gothic altar of black and gold ; it is the 
tomb of the children of Edward the Third in West- 
. minster Abbey, and its slab of black marble is ca* 
vered with precious relics and objets Sari of every 
time and description, silver fiUigree dishes, vases of 
amethyst, and sconces of a^te, vnth carved ivorv 
by Verskovis; while a cabmet of rose-wood^ wits 
psmels and sculpture by Germaine of Paris, curioudy 
carved, rises above it, and contains one of the finest 
collections of enamels and miniatures perhaps m 
England : some are by Lens, Cario I)olce, Bc»te 
Zink, Groth, Isaac Oliver,* Petitot, Liotard,&c;-«-^ 
many are original portraits of the historical diar 
racters they represent, and others are fine copies 
from Luca Giordano, Yanloo, and Holbein ; some 

* In no other collection is to be seen in any good presenratioD 
any number of the works of Isaac and Peter Olirer. I forget 
ivhether Raphaers exquisite missal, with its unique miniaturesr 
is in this cabinet or the library. 

Among the curious enamels is one of Charles the Seeond. It 
is in an old enamelled blue casO) and is said to be one which be 
save when in Holland to a young lady, to whom he stood god- 
father. In her eztremo old age she sold it. There is another 
fine miniature of James the Second, when Duke of York, which 
is remarkable as being purchased at the sale of Mm. Danei^ 
daughter to his handsome bold-looking mistress, Mrs. Godfrey, 
of whom there is also a miniature by Petitot. The most inte* 
Testing among the historical miniatures of this fine collection are, 
the clever Queen of Bohemia, the most gifted of all the Stu- 
arts ; Charles the First, by Petitot ; Robert Cecil, Earl of Salis- 
bury, by Isaac Oliver ; and Sir Anthony Shirley, in a dress 
half English, half Persian, done when he waa ambassador from 
the Sophy of Persia* 
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net in the exquisitely little carved frames of Lejaree^ 
and others mounted in brilliants or precious stones. 
Here, in the immortal bloom of enamel, still smiles 
the coarse but beautiful Cleveland, the intnguins but 
piquante Portsmouth, " Mistress Godfrey, of the 
York seraglio," and the lovely Countess d'Olonne 
(one of the heroines of De Retz's Memoirs) who had 
a seraglio of her own, though she is here represented 
as Diana. Here, too, leers and lours the royal petit" 
mctUre of despotism, as he was want to do at Ver-* 
sailles, in the midst of profligate mistresses and sla- 
vish courtiers — Louis the Fourteenth, surrounded by 
De Fontanges, De la Vallifere, e« tuttequante; while 
the wives of England's Blue Beard are to be found 
with all their heads on ; and the lovely Madame 
Mazarin, looking as if she had just escaped from St 
Evremont's letters, accounts for the passion of the 
€namoured philosopher, in loveliness fer more be- 
witchmg than regular. Vases, cups, and chalices^ 
in gems, jewels, and crystals, the great seals of 
great kings, and the pretty bi oux of ^at ladies, fill 
up this beautiful repertoire of all that is precious and 
curious, with rings to satisfy an alderman's wife, and 
^muff-boxes in number and beauty h faire crever 
d!envie Beau B. or Lord P ; while vessels of wrought 
silver, and cups scooped out of amethysts, or set with 
briUiants, recall the treasures of the gnarda rdba of 
the Medici, when Benvenuto Cellini worked for 
their amusement, and had (as it sometimes fares with 
talent patronized by grandeur) his labour for his 
pains. Pictures,* lamps, and bronzes, fill up every 
part of thi? interesting room, and one leaves it with 

^ Among these the most striking are the Temptation of St. 
Anthony, by Teniers. Soldiers at Cards, by Vandyke. His 
own Head, by himself, and a portrait of Frances Howard, the 
•-elebrated Cauntess of Essex, by Isaac Oliver. 

T2 
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dazzled eyes, and sated curiosity, by the sombre 
little passage and small closet adjoining, (fiill to stuffs 
ing, like every other part of the edifice, with objects 
of curiosity or of art) for that great north bed-cham- 
ber, where the readers of French memoirs, and the 
adorers of Grammont, (or rather of Antoine Hamil- 
ton,) may feast their eyes and associations to satiety. 
The Great North Bed-chamber, considered as a 
bed-chamber, is en grande tenue, according to the 
old style of magnificence : its royal canopied bed is 
plumed with ostrich feathers, and hung with rieb 
tapestry of Aubusson, surrounded by a carpet of 
curious needle-work, and flanked by chairs of ebcMiy 
and gold, too heavy to move, and too 6ne to sit in^ 
Its crimsoned damask walls are covered with ibe 
most precious portraits. Over the chimney is a 
great picture of Henry the Eighth, and his children,* 
and a bust of Francis the Second, the boy-husban4 
of the unfortunate Queen of Scots. Immediately 
opposite to the bed stands that fjgure, which occa- 
sioned so many sleepless nights to the gallants ai 
Whitehall, " La belle Jennings," afterward Dutches^ 
of Tyrconnel, whose bon met to James the Second, 
when, as Lady Lieutenant, she received him at the 
Castle of Dublin, shows her not to have been of the 
order of stupid beauties, or like Mademoiselle Stuartj 
aussi bete que belle : her friend. Mademoiselle Ham- 
ilton, (Countess de Grammont,) is placed near her. 
There is also in this chamber an admirable groufv, 
the rehearsal of an opera, with the famous Mrs. Toft; 
the prima donna of her day, at the harpsichord. 
Its pendant is a scene from the "Beggar's Opera,"* 
by Hogarth, with portraits of the original perform- 1 

* See a description ©f this pieee in " The Anecdotes «f ! 
Paintir,^" . ' \ 
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ers.* The charming portraitsof Ninon de FEnclos,f 
Hortense Mancini^ and Madame de Maintenon, long 
detain the attention, even from the Wonders of the 
" glass closet," where a silver perfume box, by Ben- 
venuto Cellini, wedding-gloves of the patriot Hamp- 
detf s bride, and the trmiked ones of King James, 
with Von Trump's tobacco-box, and " a silver-gilt 
apostle spoon," belonging to Lord knows who, offer 
a curious and heterogeneous variety, and mark the 
successful and arduous researches of the collector 
after all that was rare and old. The Beauclerc 
closet, dedicated to the elegant works of the accom- 
plished Lady Diana Beauclerc, the round bed-room, 
and the great cloister, follow in sight-seeing succes- 
sion, and each has its separate interest and character. 
In the second are some fine poilraits, and many very 
pleasing ones : among the latter may be reckoned 
the portraits of Lady Suffolk, the mistress titrli of 
George the Second, Mrs. Barry and Mrs. Clive, the 
tragic and comic muses of their time ; — there is also 
a fine head of Oliver Cromwell's mother. But the 
Round Bedroom is to Strawberry, what Naples is to 
the rest of Italy, the neplus ultra of curiosity : atten- 
tion is exhausted, eyes are dazzled, and expectation 
satiated by the time it is reached 4 and it is with a 

^ Among these is Miss F«nton (afterward Dutchess of Bol- 
ton) as Polly. 

t It is of this picture that Walpole says, ** You see Ninon 
tries to look charming, and she only looks tipsy." The tradi- 
tion of this picture is, that Ninon herself grave it to Lady Sand- 
wich, daughter of Wilmot, Earl of Rochester ; her grandson 
(Miss Rae's Lord Sandwich,) gaire it to Horace Walpole. 

% I really forget in what order of seeing we visited a hand- 
gome modemly-fumished saloon, in which the most interesting 
object is a fine, full-length and very beautiful portrait of the 
present noble lady of the castle, the Countess of Waldegrare. 
I' think our cicerone told us it was by Sir William Beecbey. 
Both as a portrait and a paintings it may stand the test with 
«nj of the Lely and Kneller beauties in the adjoining roonuu ^ 
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pleasure unspeakable, that one passes through the 
greatclo!8ter,intothe refreshing grounds and gudens, 
without even Aopping to examine those gate-pters, 
which are taken from the t(Mnb of William de Luda 
in the cathedral of Ely. The Shell Seat, at the end 
of the pretty winding shaded walk, which is within 
view of the Gothic chapel, offers a bel riposo afler 
the fatigue which pleasure ever imposes. This shell 
seat is a veiy curious carving in oax, designed by the 
celebrated Bentley. The shell is a chmna. Here 
the three Graces of the Paphos of Strawbeny* 
were wont to repose, to the delight of their flattered 
and elegant host, who saw even his friends with the 
eye of an artist. There is but little in the grounds 
of Strawberry to detain the steps of the visiter, ex- 
cept its beautiful little Chapel in the garden: an 
edifice of as true Gothic taste and design, as its being 
copied, A la rigueur^ from particular parts of the 
Cathedral of Salisbury, and the Abbey of St. Ed- 
mundsbury, can make it. The interior has all the 
character of the cells or oratories appertaining to 
chiu*ches or monasteries in CathoUc countries : — its 
altar-piece and altar-picture are curious fix>m their 
antiquity ; the beautiful windows of painted glass 

'^ *^ Strawberry Hill is grown a perfect Paphos — it is the land 
of beauties. On Wednesday the Dutchess of Hamilton and 
Richmond, and Lady Ailesbury, dined there, and the two latter 
staid all night. There never was so pretty a sight as to see 
them all three sitting in the shell. A thousand years hence^ 
when I. begin to grow old, if that can ever be, I shall talk of 
that event, and tell young people how much handsomer the 
women of my time were, than they will be then. I shall say* 
women alter now ; I remember Lady Ailesbuiy looking hand- 
somer than her daughter, the Dutchess •f Richmond, as they 
were sitting in the shell on my terrace with 4he Dutchess of 
Hamilton, one of the famous Gunnings! Yesterday, t-otber- 
more famous Gunning, Lady Coventry, dined there 1" ^ 
respondtnct of Horace Walpok, vol. il 
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are emblazoned with saints and arms and the effigies 
of kings and queens ; a superb shrine faces the door 
of entrance. In the front stands a superb crucifix, 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl ; on either side, a Kins 
of France, and the virgin Mary, in bronze and 
faience^ stand upon consoles. The story of the 
manrellous " trasferimento" of this " holy house" is 
thus told on a tablet over the door. " The shrine in 
front was brought, in the year 1768, from the church 
of Santa Maria Maggiore in Rome, when the new 
pavement was laid there. This dbrine was erected 
in the year 1356, over the bodies of the holy martyrs, 
Simplicius, Faustina, and Beatrix, by John James 
Capoccio and Vinia his wife : and was the work of 
Peter Cavalini, who made the tomb of Edward the 
Confessor in Westminster Abbey." 

Such is Strawberry, the cabinet, the toy, the 
retreat of the gifted son of a great minister, whose 
taleqts, intellect, and observation, well fitted him 
to run the career of his ambitious father : and who, 
had he been an ambitious or an interested man, had 
eminent opportunities of indulging either passion to 
their fullest extent. '* I am unambitious, I am dis- 
interested, but I am vain,** observes Mr. Walpole, 
in a letter to Lord Chatham. Into this firankly ac- 
knowledged foible, Strawberry Hill and its precious 
collection entered lamely ; but the vanity of possess- 
ing and showing off this monument of his taste, and 
knowledge, and industry, and the objects of art they 
had gathered round him, did not blind Mr. WaI{)ole 
to the incongruities of the whole, nor to the objec- 
tions which the pedantry of archi-tyirtu and the cant 
of criticism would eventually level at the hochet of 
one, who had shown so little mercy to the unfounded 
pretensions and presumptuous mediocrity of that 
numerically powerful body^in all communities^ whose 
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claims to distinction are unsupported b^ those endow-^ 
ments which should alone command it : — 

^* In a house, affecting not only obsolete architect 
ture, but pretending to an observance of the custom 
even in the furniture, the mixture of modem por- 
traits and French porcelaine, and Greek and Roman 
sculpture, may seem heterogeneous. In truth, I did 
not mean to make my home so Gothic as to exclude 
convenience and modem luxury. But I do not mean 
to defend, by argument, a small capricious house. 
It was built to please my own taste, and realize my 
own visions. Could I describe the gay but tranquil 
scene where it stands, and add the beauty of the 
landscape to the romantic cast of the man^on, it 
would raise more pleasing sensations than a dry list 
of curiosities can excite : at least the prospect would 
recall tHe good humour of those who might be de- 
posed to condemn the fantastic fabric, and to think 
it a veiy proper habitation — as it was the scene that 
inspired— the author of * The Castle of Otranto T'* 
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**N0 ONE A PROPHET IN HIS OWN 
COUNTRY." 

An immensity has been written on absenteeism, 
(I have written a volume on it myself,) yet it remains 
pretty much where it was. Every body sees and 
feels, (at least every body who resides in Ireland does 
so,) thiat the absence of the rich proprietors of the 
Soil works misery for the countiy which endures it* 
Yet MaccuUoch's logic is very ctose if not very con- 
vincing. Under these circumstances, argument will 
do nothing. The deficiency is in facts. The whole 
data for arriving at a satisfactory conclusion have 
not yet been obtained ; and one observation or ex- 
periment, judiciously conducted, is worth a hundred 
ergos. Let Mr. Macculloch, therefore, come and 

Kay us a visit, somewhat longer than the few days 
e bestowed upon us at his last avatar, and his truly 
national perspicacity will not long remain at fault. 
Let me take this opportunity of recommending Ire- 
land " to all and every one whom it may concern,*^ 
as one of the richest codavre^ that ever offered itseic 
to the inspection of the morbid anatomist, — one Ox 
the best furnished elaboratories for political analysis. 
No where will the suckling statesman and political 
economist find a richer harvest of elementary in- 
;struction, in all that it is necessary for a legislator and 
a citizen to avoid. 

Without, however, pausing to consider what are 
the effects of absenteeism on the country, it may be 
worth virhile to inquire what are its consequences on 
the individual himself^ — a theme of some importanc^^ 
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that has but seldom been touched upon. It is ortli- 
narily, and in some degree justly, said, that the 
absentee loses immeasurably by expatriation. Un- 
questionably the person who derives all his impor- 
tance and consequence from the possession of ^lands 
and beeves,** will sink into the class of non-proprie- 
tors, in a forei^ countiy : and with all his expendi- 
ture, will find it very difficult to impress on his con- 
tinental acquaintance a proper respect for his tide- 
deeds and his manors. I remember a noble lord, 
who held a high office in the British revenue, being 
much surprised, and more mortified, by finding that 
his official dignity procured him neither respect nor 
forbearance from the administrators of the French 
Douane. The same must pretty generally be the 
case with our travelling Justice SncSows, who, how- 
ever capable of committing themselves, can ccHnmit 
nobody else, beyond the boundaries of their own 
county. The case, however, is something different 
with those whose quaUfications are more personal, 
and whose titles to esteem may be transplanted more 
readily than the family oaks. Man is no where an 
apostle in his own countiy; but the proverb is only 
true, in its intensity, in Ireland. In a country where 
every one is desirous of distinction, and where the 
master caste has so long been every ttung, personal 
qualities are disregarded by the privileged few, and 
are objects only of jealousy and dislike with the de- 
graded many. In Ireland there, is as little affection 
for merit, as there is market ; nor could it possibly 
be otherwise, in a country so governed as Ireland 
has been. It is not so much the fault, as the misfor- 
tune, of the people ; but whether fault or misfortune, 
it is a very good reason for rendering absentees every 
individual who feels within himself the desire for per- 
sonal conskleration, and the telent to command if by 
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etiier means than "taking the trouble/' as Figaro 
says, *Ho be born to an estate." It is not alone that 
such is the disposition of the pubjic in Ireland. 
Were it a theatre as well disposed to reward and 
appreciate great endowments, as it is precisely^the 
contrary, it would still be too liniited in extent to 
afford that exciting and intoxicating approbation^ 
which rewards the labours of genius in other and 
happier countries. 

To those who have established claims on the 
public, or have been fortunate enough to captivate 
its good-will, absenteeism from Ireland is almost a 
duty to self; and nearly all the eminent individuals^ 
lK)ni and educated in that country, have thought 
themselves justified in leaving it. Swift himself, the 
patriot par excellence among Irish literary characters, 
was -a resident in his own land from necessity ; and 
the sense of that necessity pressed for ever on his 
mind, imbittering his latter days, and discolouring 
all his views, if it were not among the immediate 
f^uses of his deplorable insanity. For my own part, 
small as are my claims on public attention, I have 
every reason, perhaps, to be satisfied with whatever 
portion of esteem I may be honoured with; but in all 
things there are degrees, and it is not vanity to feel 
and to appreciate the superior kindness of strangers^ 
and to be sensible to distinctions, of which the wor- 
thiest and the wisest might be proud. 

Upon the score of pleasure also, the absentee, it 
must be allowed, lias a decided advantage. Divided 
and distracted by parties, a prey to constant turbu- 
lence, and to frequent insurrections, Ireland could 
never have ofTered much attraction to stay the- foot 
of the absentee. In the best times, the pleasures 
of the Irish capital were derived more from the 
hilarity and social temperament of the people, than 
Vol. II.— U 
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from the physical resources of refined and enlist- 
ened amusement. Since the union, even these have 
** made themselves air, into which they vanished ;'' 
the transfer of the Irish legislature to London, and 
the importation of British methodism to Dublin, have 
left the latter city nothing but a short and fitful sea- 
son of balls and assembUes. All pubUc places of 
amusement have closed, or have dwindled into in- 
significance and neglect ; and howe$«r much it may 
be lamented, it cannot be wondered, that those who 
are masters of their own time and have wealth af 
their disposal, should promener leur ennui aUleurs^ 
and seek in foreign countries for those agreeable 
sensations and exciting pleasures which are not to 
be found at home. 

To the student, the artist, and the philosopher, tlie 
resources of Ireland are still more limited. The 
libraries and collections wtiich draw this class of 
persons to the greater capitals of Europe, are wholly 
wanting; nor is there a sufficiency of congenial 
talent to make society, to excite emulation, and en- 
courage zeal. The Irish gentleman, who has been 
blessed or cursed vnth a superior education and a 
refined taste is compelled to emigrate, or to mortify 
and place in abeyance bis natural impulses. It is 
not, therefore, so much a matter of reproach to tiie 
absentee, as of praise and admiration to him, who, 
from patriotism, devotes his whole time and facul- 
ties to his own country, that the one resides in foreign 
countries, and the other at home. It is idle and 
vain to talk of duties, and to insist that the holders of 
estates are bound by their tenure to stand by the 
country that feeds them. Duties are only respected 
as far as they carry vdth them their own reward : 
and a nation lias no right to claim the residence oi' 
its proprietors, if it wiU not, or cannot, cultivate fht 
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^rts of peace, and make that residence desirable ia 
itiself. Whenever the misfortunes of Ireland have 
become matter of legislative discussion, British 
statesmen have coolly turned round upon the fHends 
of that country and reproached them with its absen- 
teeism, as if that were the sole and exclusive cause 
of all that it has suffered, and all that it must con- 
tinue still to suffer. But, if even this were the truth, 
to whom does Ireland owe this plague spot in her 
social condition? I speak it not in anger, or in 
a spirit of wanton reproach, but the cause of all this 
calamity is to be found in antecedents, of which the 
policy of England is the first link. Long and per- 
severing acts of national benevolence and of legis- 
lative wisdom are requisite, to do away the fatal 
injury of her proconsular regime, and to wipe away 
the stain which her character has acquired, through 
her wanton neglect and wilful destruction of the 
resources of Ireland. 
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PATRICK'S DAY. 

*^ St. Patrick was a jontlemon. 
And came of daoent peaple." 

laiBH SONGr 

I WAS awakened this morning at dayli^t, by the 
cry under my windows of " Green shamrock, fine 
stiamrock ;" and the cry has been repeated as in- 
cessantly and as annoyingly the whole day, as that 
of *• hot cross buns'* is in Uondon on a Good Friday. 
The Irish, by-the-by, with all their Catholicism, do 
not eat cross buns ; which is as exclusively a pro- 
testant, as it is a cockney fashion of idolatry. 

The national festival in Ireland, with the supre- 
macy of the saint, to whom it is dedicated, is still 
maintained with unabated devotion and conviviality 
throughout the kingdom^ from the castle to the 
cabin. For a week before it arrives, the beggars 
wish you " many happy Patrick's days ;" Patrick's 
crosses are sold in every street ; every field in the 
vicinity of the metropolis is crowded with searchers 
after **' green shamrocks ;" and the dealers in this 
national emblem (most appropriate to a people 
accustomed to be trodden onj) carry on a bustling 
and a thriving trade, till the whole population comes 
forth like ** Birnham wood to Dunsinuie's high hill." 
From the lowest mendicant to the lord lieutenant,* 

* Their Graces the Duke and Dutchess of Northumberland, 
though in the noviciate of their Irish Regency, had the conde- 
scension to appear, this day (March 17ui, 1829), at the win- 
dows of the state apartments of the castle, with large sham- 
rocks decorating their persons ; while hundreds of the common 
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all are supplied with shaixu*ocks. Not cmly *' bishops, 
priests, and deacons" of the church, as by law esta- 
blished, decorate their consecrated persons with the 
emblem of a Catholic saint ; but tl^ law itself, and 
its great conservators, ''prank it in green," like the 
** merry men" of Sherwood forest. From the pro- 
testant keeper of the king's conscience to the pa- 
pistical att(»*ney, who has no conscience to keep, all 
are adorned, though not distinguished, by the sham- 
rock. 

As soon as the domestic day begins, and break- 
fast is announced, the head servant in every house 
makes his q^pearance with a salver of shamrocks, 
each tied up into a bouquet, presenting one to each of 
the family, and usually receiving a hjuma numo, 'Ho 
<lrown his shamrock in St. Patrick's pot" The 
fumes of whiskey punch, the proper Ubation to the 
patron saint, arise from every kitchen and servants' 
hall, through the country ; and the court ball given 
at the Castle of Dublin, in that noble temple dedi- 
cated at once to the saint, and to Terpsichore, 
St. Patrick's hall, surpasses.in numbers and in splen- 
dour even the like celebration of the king's birthday. 
Feathers wave, lappets flutter, diamonds sparkle ; 
and the red bench still presents the descendants of 
the Geraldines,the De Burgos, and the Brien Borrus. 
with six hundred years' nobility at their backs, up- 
holding the patron saint of their ancient dynasties, 
in the very face of the protestant church, and of the 
constitution of 1688. 

When all are seated, (and what an amphitheatre 
of beauty presents itself to the eye of the hicky 

people danced in the court beneath, to the enliveningr aip ^f 
Fatrick^s Day, plajed by the band of the guard. 

^ Chi hen principia ha il mezzo 4el opra." 
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stranger, who chances to visit the Irish court on a 
Patrick's day,) and when the vice-regal procession 
has passed up the centre of the hall, and the repre- 
sentatives of majesty have taken their seats on the 
throne, once consecrated by the august person of 
majesty itself; then the national air is struck up 
with an enlivening influence, to which even Lord 

F ^'s protestant heart might beat responsively. 

Chamberlains and masters of the ceremony, offi- 
ciating as high priests on this most catholic festival, 
arrange the " office" to be celebrated, in honour of 
ihe merriest saint in the calendar ; to whose glory, 
and to whose tune, the beautiful youths of his own 
Ireland dance, with a devotional ardour, far beyond 
the saltatory piety of the zealous jumpers of Wales, 
or of the dancing dervises of Constantinople. 
None of the cold forms and still-life movements of 
the quadrille, invented by philosophers, " atheists^ 
and politicians,^' neutralize its fervour. Fifty couples, 
danced down in dislocating springs and hops, attest 
the fanaticism of the devotees ; and every joyous 
face and glittering eye, seems to say, with the disci- 
ples of a certain Italian saint, "plead for us, we 
dance with you." 

St. Patrick's day is the saturnalia of all the elderly 
gentlemen^ who have not "forgot themselves to 
stone." Many veterans de la vieille roche, go 
through a course of champooing for the occasion, 
and anoint their joints, like the athletes of old, to 
attest their adherence to the creed of their fathers, 
and preach the doctrme of Paddy O'Rafferty, and of 
the Cameronian rant, in opposition to the heresy and 
schism of Di tanti paljriti dos'd-dos, and " cavaliei^ 
seuV^ This, too, is the hegira of ladies of a certain 
age, who, taking flight from the fatal pre-eminence 
to which Time had consigned them, bring the 
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weight of their personal consequence to the support 
of an oppressed faith ; and yielding to the flattering 
proposition of some young aid-de-camp on service, 
(and very hard service too,) drag the "feathered 
mercury" after them, down the middle and up again^ 
to the interesting intonations of " Go to the devil and 
shake yourself" or, " Patrick's day in the morning."* 

At last arrives the media noche of the well wor- 
shipped saint, who for once sees the religious acri- 
mony and Christian animosity of the country he 
vainly protects, laid at the feet of national gayety 
and sociality. Supper is announced ; and the feast 
of the cocagne in France^ or Naples, was but a 
luncheon, to this truly catholic entertainment. 
Hands that never met before, meet now on the 
necks of flasks and decanters. Fingers habitually 
raised in mutual scorn, are now busy in the same 
pie : while protestant nods at papist, in a tolerant 
hob-nob from " humble port to imperial tokay." Sir 
Harcourt takes wine with the author of " Florence 
Macarthy," and Counsellor O'Connell is helped to 
the wing of a pheasant by a protestant archbishop, 
with a mental reservation against all other " wings," 
in all other places. 

Again, the dance is resumed; hearts, lost or 
mislaid, before supper, are detected on the person of 
the thief, after it. Partners, led out for a waltz, 
remain partners for life : and St. Patrick becomes 
the Hymen of the year, ensuring the perpetuity of 

* This is the only occasion on which country dances are. 
performed at the Irish Coart. The ball on St. Pajtrick's ni^ht 
is always opened by the lively dance of " Patrick's Day." Tim 
'Dowagers of both sexes then come into play ; and the ^^■Iritk 
iroC^ of many a veteran belle, recalls the good old times of the 
Rutland Court, when French quadrilles were " undreamed 
of in the philosophy '^ of the dancing of that noted epoch. 
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his rites, by the recoOections which every recur- 
rence of his joyous festival is sure to bring with it. 
Oh ! that all ttie saints (St. Athanasius, £e great 
protestant saints included,) were thus worshipped ! 
That all saints ^ militant here" in Ireland, maintained 
this spirit of social kindness, this interchange of 
social courtesy. To those who, like myself, have 
made the sacrifice, (the greatest that a true Irish- 
man, and still more, a true Irishwoman can make,) 
that of living in the country, where patriotism has 
long been not only proscription, but martyrdom, 
what a change would such an order of things pro- 
duce ! what a perpetual recurrence of bitter sensa- 
tions would it spare ! what natural talent (now 
kept down by party spirit,) would explode, 'to illu- 
minate the murky atmosphere of political disunion 
like the bursting of a sky rocket on the midnight 
gloom of a winter's night ! Who, that loves Ire- 
land, that loves hiunanity, would not drop a bead, or 
light a taper, to propitiate the saint, who would work 
this best and greatest of miracles ? Be it hoped, 
that this Patrick's day, 1829, will be the harbinger 
of a whole year of national festivals ; and that lie, 
who has represented the good saint on earth, by an 
act, which every Irish saint in the calendar will 
bless, will accept of this humble offering from one. 
who has proved herself no 

" Swiss lo fight for any God or king ;" 

and who, true to her old vocation, flung no tributary 
laurel under the chariot wheels of the conqueror al 
Waterloo, yet now gratefully lays her shamrock at 
the feet of the emancipator of Ireland. 
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